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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


To  have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  tho  goo- 
grapliy  and  history  of  the  country  in  which  wo  reside,  is 
essential  to  our  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  physical 
resources  and  civil  institutions.  Tliis  is  not  only  true  in 
regard  to  thoso  who  arc  native  born  in  the  provinces,  but 
it  is  especially  tho  case  with  tho  newer  residents  in  it, — 
many  of  whom  have  come  hither  long  after  the  period  of 
their  school  education  liad  closed,  when  they  hnd,  doubt- 
less, neither  the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  of  learning 
much  of  interest  in  regard  to  tho  history  or  condition  of 
British  America. 

As  colonists,  we  are  politically  in  a  transition  state, .... 

and our  status  has  yet  to  be  determined.   From  the 

simple  condition  of  Crown  Colonies,  we  have  gradually 
assumed  responsibilities  in  government,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, which  indicate  a  position  of  more  stability.  In 
seeking  still  further  to  concentrate  our  power  and  strength, 
and  give  a  greater  permanence  to  our  institutions  and  form 
of  government,  ....  how  important  to  us  are  not  only 
the  tx^achings  of  history,  but  especially  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  our  own  past  condition,  and  with  the  vario»\s 
stages  of  colonial  existence  through  which  we  and  tb^ 
other  British  American  colonies  have  passed. 

To  furnish  this  information,  at  Mr.  Lovcll's  request,  in 
a  connected  and  summary  form,  has  been  the  object  of  tho 
author  in  preparing  this  School  History 

To  say  that  tlie  preparation  of  this  and  the  author's  pre- 
ceding books  h2)s  been  an  agreeable  duty,  is  but  to  express 
the  general  feeling  of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
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opportunity  of  aiding  Mr.  Lovcll  in  his  patriotic  purpose  of 
providing  a  colonial  series  of  tozt-books  within  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  adapted  for  uso  in  the  Schools  in  every 
part  of  tlio  proposed  Confederation.  In  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  these  books,  Mr.  Lovell  (one  of  the  most 
enterprising  of  colonial  publishers)  is  not  olily  enabled, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  give  constant  employment  to 
numbers  of  persons,  but  he  is  enabled  to  effect  u  more  pat- 
riotic purpose, — of  keeping  within  the  country  large  puni3 
of  money  to  promote  its  own  industry,  which  we^-e  formerly 
Fcnt,  year  after  year,  to  the  United  States  and  England,  to 
pay  the  artisan  and  publisher  in  those  countries  for  books 
which  were  in  uso  among  us,  and  which  were  either  ill 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances  or  inimical  to  our 
institutions. 

A  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  General  Index  has 
been  added  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  as  also  a  Table  giving 
the  approximate  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
names,  &g.,  in  the  Ilibtory. 


PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  TIIB  STEREOTYPED  EDITION. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  carefully  to  re\ase  the 
present  edition,  and  to  correct  some  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  History  on  its  first  production.  Having  had 
access  to  some  new  and  valuable  historical  works  (published 
since  the  first  edition  appeared)  the  Author  has  been 
enabled  matcriuily  to  enlarge  several  of  the  earlier  chapters 
in  the  book,  besides  supplying  omissions  in  most  of  the 
others.  By  adding  as  much  of  detail  as  possible,  he  has 
also  sought  to  render  the  whole  book  more  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  approximate  pronunciation  of  French  anci 
Indian  names  has  been  inserted  in  the  text.  To  make 
room  for  these  important  additions,  and  also  for  several 
engravings,  the  publisher  has  consented  to  add  thirty-eight 
extra  pages  to  the  book,  thus  making  this  stereotyped 
edition  much  more  full  and  complete  than  the  first  edition. 
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HISTORY  OF  O^N^DA, 

AND  OF  THE  OTHER  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 


Preliminary. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  past  and  present  history 
of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  wo  should  include  in  it  a  brief  reference  to  the 
earlier  annals  of  those  European  nations  whose  discoveries 
and  enterprise  form  the  background  of  our  own  historical 
times.  Especially  should  we  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
history  of  those  two  great  nations  which  first  brought  tlio 
civilization  of  Europe  to  these  shores.  Wo  should  know 
Bomethiug  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were  first  visited 
by  the  ubiquitous  Koman ; — when,  from  a  rude  and  helpless 
infancy,  they  struggled  and  rose  to  a  more  than  tribal  man- 
hood, even  in  those  days  of  brief  and  lawless  chieftainship. 
We  should  study  their  after-history,  when  invasion,  disaster, 
and  defeat,  like  the  flames  of  a  fiory  furnace,  had  gradually 
fused  their  fitful  nationality  into  th  -  of  their  successive 
invaders ;  and  we  should  feel  proud  of  hem,  when,  in  after- 
times,  the  commercial  tastes  and  regal  instincts,  wliich  led 
them  to  plant  colonics  and  establish  good  government,  had 
slowly  developed  the  institutions  and  moulded  the  national 
character  of  the  people  of  that  freedom-loving  land  which 
we  rejoice  to  call  our  Mother  Countiy. 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  take  an  equally  rapid  glance  at 
tl?**  contcmx)0^ancous  history  of  that  other  great  and  cUiv- 
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alrouFi  pcoplo  wlio  first  disoovcrod  and  coloui/cd  Canada ; — 
a  pcoplo  who,  by  many  national  iouvenirSf  hav^  Icfl  upon 
the  broad  and  noblo  features  of  the  whole  o^  the  North 
American  continent,  the  deep  impress  of  t^K^r  awdaunted 
courage  and  active  enterprise  in  exploration  and  discovery. 

After  these  rapid  surveys  should  follow  the  main  subject 
of  the  book, — a  comprehensive  summary  of  Franco-British 
American  History  during  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

VV^e  should  as  a  people,  in  a  devout  and  thankful  spirit, 
**  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  hath  led  [us]  in 
the  wilderness,"  since  wo  were  planted  here  as  a  cluster 
of  colonies ;  how  He  has  preserved  to  us,  and,  after  somo 
agitation  and  strife,  has  even  augmented  to  us,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  blessings  of  civil  and  religio'is  freedom  for 
which  our  fathers  contended,  and  for  which,  as  a  nation,  the 
empire  of  our  Queen  is  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
Under  His  providential  guidance  and  protection  we  have 
reached  a  period  of  great  political  prosperity  and  social  peace, 
so  that  the  British  Colonics  in  America  may  be  considered 
at  this  day  as  among  the  freest  and  most  contented  commu 
nities  in  the  world. 

In  this  grateful  spirit,  wo  purpose  briefly  to  treat  the 
subjects  of  this  little  work,  and  have  divided  them  as  follows : 

Part      I.— Introductory  Sketches  of  European  History. 
Part     II.— Era  of  Voyage  and  Discovery. 
Part  III.— Summary  Sketch  of  the  Eistory  of  Canada. 
Pakt   I  v.— Sketch  of  Civil,  Social,  and  Physical  Progress  of  Canada, 
Pa  rt     v.— Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Other  British  Provinces. 
Part    VI.— Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Part  VII.— Summary  Sketoh  of  the  History  of  New  Brunswick. 
Part  VIII.— Summary  Sketoh  of  History  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Part    IX.— Summary  Sketch  of  History  of  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
Part     X.— Summary  Sketoh  of  the  History  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
territory,  Vancouver  Islandj  and  Britisl'  Columbia, 
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Part  I. 

Introductory  Sketches  of  European  History 

CHAPTER  I. 

Brief  Summary  feKETcn  or  ExoLisn  History  until  xni 
Discovery  op  Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  A.D.  1496. 

Principal  Sabjeots  of  thii  Chapter. 
Conquests  of  Britain — liule  of  the  Planiagenets  and  Tudora, 

1.  Tlie  Ancient  Britonif. — ^England,  when  first  conquered  by 
tlie  lloniana,  under  Julius  Caesar;  65  B.C.,  was  peopled  by  rude, 
^^  arlike  trlbcB,  who  lived  in  huts,  and  supported  themselves  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  could  ill  resist,  at  that  time,  the 
kruvery  and  skill  of  the  Roman  hosts.  Nevertheless,  the  neigh- 
lK)uring  tribes  rallied  round  their  chiefs,  and  advanced  even 
iato  the  sea  to  give  battle  to  the  invaders;  but  they  were  over* 
borne  by  the  superior  force  and  prowess  of  their  more  practised 
foe.  Thus  the  Roman  power  first  obtained  a  footing  in  Britain. 
For  nearly  five  hundred  years  the  Romans  maintained  but 
9\  feeble  sovereignty  over  Britain,  harassed  as  they  were  by 
the  Plots  and  Scots.  At  length,  a.d.  410,  threatened  by 
invasion  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  at  home,  they  silently 
withdrew,  and,  in  426,  left  Britain  to  her  fate. 

2.  The  Saxons. — Soon  afler  the  Romans  left  England,  the 
Britons  sought  aid  from  the  Saxons  (a  German  tribe)  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  consented 
to  aid  them  ]  but,  in  turn,  became  their  conquerors.  At  the 
end  of  two  hundred  years  they  were  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  and  divided  it  into  seven  kingdoms,  called  the  Saxon 

QuF  TioiTS.— When  and  by  whonr  was  England  first  visited  ?  How 
were  they  received  t  Describe  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  What  was 
t^o character  of  the  Homan  rule  in  Britain  ?    Who  next  visited  Eu^land  f 
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Hep-tar-cby.  About  this  time  Cbristianity  was  introducol  into 
Britain,  and  tbe  inyeterioua  worabip  of  tbe  Druids  graclually 
ceased.  Tbe  Hep-tar-cliy  continued  for  about  two  bundrcil 
years  J  wben  tbe  seven  kingdoms  were  united  into  one,  under 
Egbert,  a  Saxon  king,  a.d.  827.  The  name  "  England  "•  was 
given  to  tbe  country  by  order  of  Egbert,  (who  was  himself  its 
first  King)  at  a  general  Council  held  at  Winchester  in  829. 

3.  The  Danes. — About  the  year  of  our  Lord  883,  a  warlik# 
people  from  Dentnark  and  Norway  made  a  descent  upon  the 
coastii  of  Eugland.t    They  harassed  the  country,  until  a.d 

896,  when  the  celebrated  King  Al 
frcd  the  Great  drove  them  from  th« 
kingdom.  With  great  sagacity  h« 
constructed  a  fleet  of  small  ships 
or  boats,  with  which  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Danes  before  they 
could  land  upon  the  coast.  In 
this  way  he  laid  the  foundation  oi 
England's  naval  supremacy,  which 
from  that  day  to  the  present  has 
been  nobly  maintained.  For  160 
years  after  Alfred's  death,  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxon  inhabi 
tants  fiercely  contended,  with  more  or  less  success,  for  the 
mastery  of  England.  At  length,  in  1066,  a  third  combatant 
appeared  upon  the  field,  who  ultimately  decided  the  contest. 

4.  The  Norman  Conquest. — William,  duke  of  Normandy,  a 
leader  of  the  Normans,  or  Northmen,  from  Denmark,  who  had 

*  This  name  was  derived  Arom  Anglen,  a  village  near  Sleswick,  in  Den* 
maric,— the  inhabitants  of  which  having  Joined  the  Saxon  freebooters, 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  East  Anglia,  a  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy. 

t  Being  from  the  north  of  Europe,  they  wero  called  Northmen.  From 
their  warlike  supremacy  at  sea,  they  were  also  known  as  the  sea-kings. 
During  some  of  their  expeditions,  these  Nortlunea  are  said  to  havd 
reached  America,  by  way  of  Iceland. 


Alflred  the  Great 


QirxsTiOKS.— What  religious  change  took  place  about  this  time?  What 
is  said  of  Egbert  f  Give  the  derivation  of  "  England."  For  what  are  we 
i|»4ebted  to  King  Alfre4  '   What  two  invasions  of  England  took  place  f 
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settled  in  France,  claimed  the  throne  of  England,  wliicli  had 
been  unjustly  Icil  to  him  (instead  of  to  Edgar,)  by  King  Edward 
the  Confessor.  On  tlie  death  of  King  Edward,  William  invaded 
England  and  defeated  Harold  II,  Edward's  nnlawAil  sue* 
cc88or,  who  thus  became  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  William 
the  First,  now  called  the  Conqueror,  divided  the  country  among 
his  principal  adherents,  and  made  them  barons,  or  feudal 
lords  of  the  soil.  For  about  100  years,  William  and  hia  suc- 
cessors ruled  England  with  great  severity.  During  thi» 
period  the  Crusades  commenced.*  The  Norman  kings  were 
succeeded,  a.d.  1164,  by  the  restored  Saxon-line,  known  as  the 
Plantagenets, — so  named  from  Henry  II  (Plantagenet),  son  of 
Matilda,  the  heiress  to  the  throne. 

5.  The  Plantagenets  ruled  England  for  about  250  years. 
Their  united  reign  is  celebrated  for  several  memorable  events : 
lat.  The  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II,  a.d.  1172.  2nd.  The 
granting,  by  King  John,  in  1215,  of  Magna  Charta,  [kar-ta]  or 
the  great  charter  of  personal  and  civil  liberty,  which  we  still 
enjoy.  3rd.  The  first  assembling  of  Parliament  by  Henry  III, 
in  1265.  4th.  The  Conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I,  1283. 
And  5th.  The  then  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  Scotland, 
gained  by  Robert  Bruce,  1314,  and  the  heroic  battles  of  Crdcy 
[kres-se]  1340,  and  Poitiers  [pwy-te-ay]  in  France,  1356. 

6.  Tlie  Wars  of  th^RosesA — This  celebrated  civil  war  which 
commenced  In  1455  between  two  rival  claimants  for  the  English 
Crown  and  their  adherents,  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years, 

*  The  Crusades  (ttom  crux,  a  cross)  wero  projected  by  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  French  oflicor  of  Amiens,  [u>mo-an'(]  who  turned  pilgrim,  and  travelled 
in  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  he  induced  I'ope  Urban  to  convene  the 
Council  which,  in  1094,  authorized  him  to  ronso  Europe  to  expel  the 
Saraccna  from  Palestine.  The  first  Crusade  began  in  1096,  and  the  seventh 
and  lasit  ended  in  1291.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  people  lost 
their  lives  in  these  Crusades. 

t  So  called  from  the  red  and  white  roses,  adopted  aa  the  distinctive 
badges  oi  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  combatants  in  the  wars. 


QuKSTiONV.— How  did  the  Norman  Invasion  affect  Eut^landf  Describe 
the  celebrated  religious  war.  Who  succeeded  the  Norman  kings?  Gltre  a 
ifceteb  of  their  reign.  What  Is  said  of  the  civil  war  of  tbv  roses  in  1455-86  J 
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fruitlessly  deluging  ine  land  with  blood.  It  waa  finally 
brought  to  a  close  in  1485,  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  victorious  Henry 
Tudor  of  Lancaster  to  Elizabeth  of  York, — representatives  o^ 
the  two  parties  in  the  civil  strife  of  the  Red  and  White  roses. 

7.  Tlie  most  celebrated  Events  of  Hiese  Times  were: — the 
first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English  by  John  Wyckliffe, 
A.D.  1380  J  the  Religious  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  1405  j  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  [a-zhane-koor]  in  France  in  1415,  and  the 
subsequent  loss  of  nearly  all  the  English  possessioub  in  tha* 
country,  1450  j  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  Cermanj' 
in  1440,  and  its  introduction  into  England' in  1471  j  the  mor* 
celebrated  Religious  Reformation  which  took  place  in  Germany, 
under  Luther^  1517,  and  which  spread  to  England  in  1534. 

8.  The  Tudors.—Wiih.  the  elevation  of  the  Tudor  family  to 

the  throne  of  England  in  1485,  culmi- 
nating in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
'in  1558,  commenced  one  of  the  most 
memorable  periods  in  English  history, 
"With  it  also  commerice  .  the  history 
of  America.  For  it  was 
when  other  sovereigns  i 
Columbus  applied,  but  in 
in  his  attempt  to  discover  new  world. 
Being  mortified  to  find    aat  he  had 

Queen  EUzabeth  of  England,  j^g^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  opportu'   ry  of  linking 

his  name  with  the  most  famous  event  of  his  timtis,  Henry,  in 
1496,  commissioned  John  Cabot  to  visit  the  New  World,  and 
make  discoveries  therein.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sailed 
to  Newfoundland,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for 
her  majesty,  in  1583,  and  in  the  queen's  name,  first  planted 
the  red-cross  flag  in  the  New  World.    Next  year  a  place  further 


Henry  VH, 
fused,  that 
ain,  for  aid 


QuBSTioNa.— Mention  tlio  most  noted  cvcntij  of  those  times.  What 
family  next  rulei  England  ?  Mention  the  chief  events  of  their  united  reign. 
Uow  did  llenry  VII  aid  In  the  difcpvery  of  America?  NVhatclsowastloue^ 
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fouth  was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigli,  and  by  him  named 
Virginia,  after  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  queen  of  England^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

Summary  Sketch  op  Fuench  Histohy  until  the  Discovert 
OP  Canada  by  Cartier,  A.  D.  1534. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter.  • 

Conquest  of  Ancient  Gaul — Its  Inhahifants — Earlt/  Dynasties 
—  Wars  with  England — French  Discovery, 

1 .  Ancient  Gaul. — Al  though  the  Greeks  colon ized  Maa-sa-li-a 
(Mar-seilles)  [mar  saylz]  in  Ancient  Gaul,  b.c.  600,  and  the 
Romans  Pro-vinci-a  (Provence)  [pro-vonss]  b.c.  121,  yet  it  was 
not  until  the  entire  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar,  60  B.C., 
that  France  assumed  historical  prominence.  Like  England, 
France  had  sutrcred  from  the  incursions  of  various  neighbouring 
iribea,  and  like  England  these  tribes  gradually  became  incor- 
porated with  the  inhabitants,  and  all  together  were  ultimately 
blended  into  one  people. 

2.  The  Franks. — Some  of  the  German  tribes  from  Franconia, 
which  had  spread  themselves  over  Ancient  Gaul,  united 
A.D.  476,  as  Franks,  or  freemen,  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Roman  yoke.  Being  successful,  the  nanie  of  Franck-en-ric,  or 
Frank's  Kingdom,  was  given  to  the  country  by  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  since  been  known  as  Franks,  or  French. 
Phar-a-mond,  a.d.  418,  Clo-di-on,  his  son,  in  428,  and  Mer-o- 
vae-us,  son-in-law  tc  Clodion,  in  448,  arc  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  kings  of  the  Franks. 

3.  The  Mer-o-vin-gian. — This  weak  and  cruel  dynasty  was 
founded  by  Clo-vis,  the  grandson  of  Mcrova3ua,  in  481.  He 
was  nominally  the  first  Christian  king  of  France.  Tiie  dynasty 
was,  in  752,  succeeded  by  — 

■  II  III-    — .M^— — -^i^-^— ^^M^^^— M^— ^^— ^  '  '  —^^^— "^.^M'™     ■    III    ■    ^■^^-^^■^—  ■■■■■!  ^'     ■  .M  ■       l—^» ^.—a ^^^ 

Questions.— What  ia  said  of  Ancient  G  aul  ?  In  what  respect  wa!>  ancient 
France  liko  England  1*  What  is  Baid  of  iho  Frauka  or  French ?  Wlio  were 
tlio  Urst  kings  of  France?    CJivo  an  account  of  llio  Alorovlnyian  dyniMsty. 
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4.  The  Car-lovin-gian—which  was  so  called  from  the  cel<» 
brated  Carlos  (or  Charles)  Martel,  its  founder.    It  lasted  fo* 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  j  and  its  kings  were  among  th# 
most  famous  in  early  French  history.    The  illustrious  Charle 
magne,  [sharl-mans]  who  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  o* 
his  times  (7G8);  and  of  his  dynasty,  laid  the  foundation  oi^ 
much  of  Uie  subsequent  greatness  of  France.    The  succeeding 
dynasty  was  called— 

6.  TIic  CapcUan, — from  Hugh  Capet,  (Wke  of  France,  Count 
of  Paris  and  Orleans.  It  commenced  in  987,  and  ended  with 
Louis  Philippe,  in  1848.  It  was  under  the  earlier  Ca-pe-tlau 
[-shan]  kings  that  chivalry  and  the  Crusades  took  their  rise. 
Philip  Augustus,  the  most  noted  of  these  kings,  wrested 
nearly  the  whole  of  France  from  King  John  of  England,  (1204) 
and  greatly  consolidated  his  kingdom.  Under  the  celebrated 
King  Louis  IX  (called  for  his  many  virtues  St.  Loui&),  the 
Crusades  were  ended  (1270)  j  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fair  (1302),  a  representative  parliament,  or  states-general, 
was  first  assembled,  in  place  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Judicial  Parliaments,  or  Courts  of  law, 
were  also  established. 

6.  Struggle  with  England. — The  following  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  were  remarkable  for  an  heroic  struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  English.  Although  the  English  were  finally 
defeated,  and  in  1450,  restricted  to  their  possession  of  Calais, 
yet  the  memorable  battles  of  Crecy  m  134G,  Poitiers  in  1366, 
and  Agincourt  in  1415,  fully  maintained  the  character  of  the 
French  and  English  nations  for  bravery  and  valour. 

7.  Period  ofJ^\  3?ich  Discovery. — During  the  reign  of  Fpincia 
I,  the  enlightened  monarch  of  France  (1515-1547),  the  French 
commenced  their  remarkable  career  of  exploration  in  th«;  New 
World.  French  fishermen  from  Brittany  had  indeed  visited 
Cape  Breton  [bret-ton]  ia  1506  j   and  in  that  year  Denys,  a 


Questions.— Giro  an  account  of  the  Carlovingfan  dynasty ;  of  Iho  Cape- 
tian.  How  did  tlio  fltru^ifglo  with  England  ond?  How  did  the  /[»criod  of 
ifi'ronch  colonial  discovery  commcncolf   Who  first  visited  Cap*;  ilrotonf 
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FrcncliiiKin,  divw  a  map  of  tlic  Gulf  of  St.  Lawroncej  but  the 
first  v*^yage  of  discovery  under  royal  authority  was  made  by 
Jolin  Ver-az-zani  in  1523.  In  consequence  of  the  discovericpi 
which  he  made;  the  French  laid  formal  claim  to  all  the  lands 
and  coaetH  of  the  new  world  which  had  been  visited  by  him. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Brief  Rkperences  to  Other  European  HrsTORY  Connected 
,  WITH  the  Discovery  of  America,  A.D.  1492. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter, ' 

T]arhj  European  Discover]/  and  Commerce — Crusades — Marco 
Polo — First  Modern  Colonies — Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

1.  Other  European  Efforts. — Although  the  discovery  of  the 
northern  part  of  America,  including  that  which  is  now  called 
British  Auicrica  and  the  United  States,  wa#  ^hielly  due  to  the 
English  and  French,  it  is  proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  ellbrts  of 
other  European  nations,  whose  earlier  discoveries  in  America 
stimulated  both  the  French  and  English  to  maritime  adven- 
ture and  commercial  enterprise  in  the  new  world. 

2.  Causes  leading  to  Early  Discoveries. — Maritime  tastes, 
created  by  a  proximity  to,  and  a  familiarity  with,  the  eca,  in- 
variably lead  to  adventurous  research  and  to  deeds  of  daring. 
It  was  so  with  the  Phcje-ni-cians*  and  Northmen  in  early  times  j 
with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  in  the  middle  agesj  and 
with  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England  in  later  times. 
Il  is  so  with  every  commercial  people  at  the  present  day. 

3.  Earliest  Commercial  Nation. — The  Phcenicians  coasted 
along  the  Mediterranean  until  they  were  familiar  with  its  prin- 
cipal outlines  and  licsullauds,  and  with  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbouring  coasts.     They  then  ventured  out  beyond  the 

*  Tho  rhocnicians  of  history  wero  tlio  Canaanitcs  of  Scripture.    They 
occupietl  the  iiortlioru  coast  of  Palestine.  \ 


QUKSTiONS,— Wliat  claims  did  tho  Fronch  set  npT  What  is  said  of  the 
o'lior  EiiruiH'au  efforts  at  discovery  f  What  led  to  the  early  discoveries f 
M  Uo  woro  the  Uret  r'Hvigators  ?    What  is  said  of  the  earliest  com.  nation? 


mem 
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"Pillars  of  Ilercules,"*  to  the  tin-islands  of  Britain.  The 
Northmen,  from  forays  along  their  own  coast,  made  a  descent 
upon  those  of  their  neighbours  j  and,  having  fearlessly  launched 
out  into  the  ocean  as  far  as  Iceland,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  reached  Greenland,  and  even  to  have  gone  as  fur  south 
on  the  American  coast  as  Massachusetts,  in  980  and  1004. 

4.  liise  of  Commercial  Enterpiisc-^ThQ  invasion  and  con- 
quests by  Greece  and  Rome  in  Asia,  no  less  than  the  inroads 
of  northern  tribes  into  southern  and  western  Europe^  spread 
abroad  some  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  lands  and  of 
their  reputed  riches.  This  knowledge  was  soon  turned  to 
account  by  the  more  sagacious  and  enlightened  nations  j  and 
thus  commercial  enterprise  took  its  rise.  In  such  a  pursuit, 
some  nations  would  naturally  take  the  lead.  This  was  espe- 
cially 80  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  republic  of  Venice,  whose 
chief  glory  was  its  pre-eminence  in  the  commercial  rivalry  of 
the  times.  It  soon  distanced  all  competitors,  and  for  a  long 
tjnf.imonopolized  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  East. 

'  6.  Commerce  and  the  Cnivades. — The  interruption  of  this 
commerce  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Arabs,  or  Sar-a-cens,  into 
Europe,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
conunercial  activity  to  which  the  prosecution  of  the  crusades 
gave  rise.  The  conveyance  of  troops  and  war-material  alone, 
greatly  developed  the  maritime  skill,  ability  and  resources,  not 
•  only  of  those  nations  engaged  in  the  contest,  but  also  of  other 
eiuTounding  maritime  nations.^^ 

6.  Marco  Polo  and  his  Career. — The  successful  efforts  of  the 
Tartars,  about  this  time  (1210),  uiuler  their  celebrated  leader 
Genghis  Khan,  [jen-jis-kan],  to  extend  their  conquest  from  Asia 
into  Europe,  brought  them  and  the  Christian  nations  into  con 
tact;  and  propositions  were  made  that  they  should  unite  against 

*  liofty  hcaillands  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa,  near  the 
Strait)  of  (jiibraltar. 

QmsTiONS.— What  led  to  the  rise  of  coTOmercial  enterprise  in  Europe! 
Which  nation  took  the  lead  Tt  How  did  tbo  CrusadoB  afll'Ct  commerce  t  What 
fta  said  of  the  ArabH  and  finroneanB  f   Slcetch  the  career  of  the  Polo  family, 
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ihe  Sariicens  and  drive  them  out  of  Palestine.  Ambassadors 
ive!>6  pent  to  the  Great  Khan  by  the  Pope,  and  by  St.  Louis  ol 
France.  The  coining  of  these  ambassadors  opened  a  new 
channel  of  communication  with  the  East,  and  induced  two 
brothers,  by  the  name  of  Polo,  to  explore  it.  They  took  with 
them  on  their  return,  in  1275,  Marco,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
brothers,  who  entered  into  the  active  service  of  the  Khan. 
About  twenty  years  afterwards  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Genoese.  "While  in  prison,  in  1298,  he  wrote  such  accounts 
of  his  travels  and  adventures  in  the  Western  Pacific  as  greatly 
stimulated  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  which  led 
[afterwards  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

7.  Other  exciting  Causes  of  Discovery. — The  glowing  accoiit  its 
[of  Eastern  riches,  which  were  brought  back  from  Asia  by 
[travellers,  induced  Europeans  from  all  parts  of  the  west  and 
feouth  to  visit  it.    The  splendour  and  luxury  which  luul  been 

introduced  by  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens  (785),  and  afterwards  by 
Itho  Moors  on  their  conquest  of  Spain  (1238),  also  attracted 
I  many  persons  thither.  These  persons  brought  with  them  a 
variety  of  knowledge  of  other  countries,  which  stimulated  a 
desire  for  more.  The  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass 
into  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  greatly  aided  the 
adventurous  trader  to  extend  his  voyage,  and  to  seek  out  new 
find  distant  places  of  trade. 

8.  First  Portuguese  Colonies. — The  conquests  in  the  Spanish 
\  peninsula  by  the  Moors,  led  to  reprisals.  The  Portuguese  took 
\  and  held  the  Moorish  port  of  Ceuta,  [su-ta]  in  Africa,  and  from 
[thence  extended  their  discoveries  along  the  coast  and  to  the 
[islands  of  Western  Africa,  1419-30.  Some  of  these  islands  were 
I  well  known  to  the  ancients;  for  the  first  meridian  of  longitude 
[was  mentioned  by  Hip-par-chus,  140  b.c.,  as  being  fixetl  at 

Ferro,  the  most  westerly  of  the  "Fortunate"  (now  known  an 
the  Canary)  Isles.    These  islands  were  afterwards  re-discovered 

QuBSTioirB.— What  happened  to  Polo  f  Mention  the  other  oxciting  cap'-'N 
which  led  to  fbrthcr  discoveries  7  Wliat  led  to  the  planting  of  Fort*  .^ese 
Qolooiee  in  Africa  f    What  is  said  of  the  islands  of  the  African  coast  X 
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by  Bethencourt,  [ba-ton'-koorj  a  Norman,  about  a.d.  1400. 
His  descendants  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  them  in  1483  j  but  it  was  the  Portuguese  who  colonized 
both  the  Madeira  and  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  1420.  They  shared 
in  the  belief  that  Asia  might  be  reached  by  coasting  along  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  formally  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a 
grant  "  of  all  lands  or  islands,  peopled  by  Ma-hom-e-tans  anj 
Pagans,  lying  between  Cape  Boj-a-dor  [-door]  and  the  Ea£tl 
Indies."  In  their  afler-efforts  to  carry  out  tliis  project,  Barthci- 
lomew  Di-az,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop<?, 
—five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

9.  Origin  of  the  Slave-Trade. — ^In  1441,  some  Portuguese, 
sailing  alon^  the  coast  of  Africa,  reached  Cape  Blanco;  and, 
having  taken  some  Moorish  prisoners,  they  exchanged,  ot 
ransomed,  them  the  next  year  for  gold-dust  and  negroes.  In 
this  way  commenced,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  baneful 
traffic  in  negroes,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  British 
and  French  America,  and  to  the  West  India  Islands,  but  whicl 
is  now  happily  abolished  throughout  the  British  and  Frencl 
dominions,  and  in  other  countries,  including  the  United  States 


Part  II.  '^ 

Era  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Voyages  and  Discoveries  op  Christopher  CoLUMBtJSi 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
«^        Early  Discoveries — Career  of  Columbus. 

1}  CJinsiophcr  Columbus. — ^About  this  time  (1441),  Chri8t<> 

pher  Columbus,  the  future  discoverer  of  America,  was  born  iti 

Gen-o-a,  a  seaport  in  Northern  Italy.    In  Lisbon,  whither  he 

went,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  making  of  maps  and  globes, 

—  ^ « 

QncsTiOKS.— When  waa  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered f  What  is 
said  of  the  origin  and  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  What  notable  birth  oc* 
eurred  in  1441  ?  Give  a  iketoh  of  the  early  career  of  Christopher  Co]  umbuib 
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Chrlftopher  Colnmboi. 


and  thus  greatly  contributed  to 
the  information  and  success  of 
the  Portuguese  navigators.  He 
framed  rules  for  the  calculation 
of  latitude  and  longitude  by  the 
sailors,  when  at  sea  out  of  sight 
of  land.  He  also  sailed  on  voy- 
ages down  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  otherwise  became  familiar 
with  the  sea  to  the  westward. 

2.  The  Progress  of  Geograph- 
ical Knowledge  up  to  this  time 
ras  slow ;  but  it  had  at  length  reached  a  point  which  excited 
;reat  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  all  scholarly  and  intelli* 
^;ent  men.    From  Marco  Polo's  statements,  it  was  known  that 
in  ocean  lay  to  the  east  of  Asia.    The*  reputed  discoveries 
)f  countries  which  had  been  made  by  the  Northmen,  &r  to  the 
restward,  by  way  of  Iceland,  together  with  the  stat%nents  of 
me  of  these  Northmen,  (that  he  had  been  taken  as  a  prisoner 
b  the  south  amongst  civilized  people,)  fully  impressed  the 
lavigators  of  the  period  with  the  belief  that  these  countries 
^ere  situated  in  or  near  Asia.    This  belief  was  based  upon  tlie 
lescriptions  of  southern  Asia  by  Ptolemy,  (confirmed  as  they 
[wrere  by  the  statements  of  Marco  Polo,)  that  Asia  extended  far 
jastvvard  into  the  ocean.    On  globes  constructed  at  this  time, 
^'Cipango"   (Japan)  was  placed  within  70  degrees  of  the 
[Az-ores,  and  '^  India  extra  Gangera"  within  90;    whereas 
they  are  more  than  double  that  number  of  degrees  distant  from 
these  islands.    It  was  easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  navi- 
IgatoT,  with  a  little  bravery  and  perseverance,  would  soon 
[traverse  the  short  distance  thus  laid  down  on  the  map. 

3.  Early  Efforts  of  Columbus. — ^It  was  under  a  belief  of 
'  these  facts,  that  Colimibus  iirst  applied  to  the  King  of  Portugal 


QUXQTI017S.— Trace  tho  progress  in  n^graphical  knowledge  in  Europe 
O).  to  tbo  timo  of  Columbus.  Where  was  Southern  Asia  supposed  to  l>e? 
Cire  the  ancient  name  of  Japan.  What  were  the  early  efforts  of  Columbtti  f 
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for  means  to  prosecute  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  India 
Having  failed  to  induce  either  that  king,  or  Henry  VH  of 
England,  to  enter  into  his  project,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the 
court  of  Spain.    After  seven  years  of  dieappointmeni,  i.e  zi 
le;igth  succeeded  in  inducing  Isa- 
bella, the  noble-minded  Queen  of 
Spain,  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  own 
Castilian  patrimony  to  the  success 
of  his  scheme  of  discovery. 

4.  Religious  Objects  of  the  Expe- 
dition.— So  strongly  impressed  was 
Columbus  with  the  Christian  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  that  he  proposed 
to  consecrate  the  treasure  whicii 

he  hoped  to  obtain  while   away 

.     .,        .  «  .  Queou  Isabella  of  Spain. 

to  the  pious  purpose  of  rescuing  ^ 

the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidel  Saracens.  His  own  immediate  design  in  undertakinn 
this  voyage  to  Asia — or  India,  as  it  was  then  called — was  to 
convert  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary  and  his  subjects  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  for  this  purpose  Columbus  actually  took  oul 
letters  with  him  to  that  monarch. 

6.  Voyage  of  Columbus. — The  port  of  Pales  [pa-locc]  in  Spain 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  embarkation.  For  some  misde 
meanour,  this  port  was  required  to  furnish  the  king  with  two 
email  vessels  for  a  year.  After  repeated  delays  and  discour- 
agements, a  little  fleet  of  three  vessels  was,  by  the  aid  of  the 
brothers  Pinzon, — two  courageous  navigators, — ^got  ready  for 
sea;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  on  his 
memorable  voyage.  On  leaving  the  harbour  he  steered  directlj 
for  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9  th.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  6th  of  September,  making  repairs.  Or 
the  9th  of  that  month  he  passed  Fcrro,  (the  last^of  the  Canary 


«i' 


QUBSTioNB.— Deseribo  the  religious  views  of  Columbus.  Where  dio 
he  embark?  Whf  was  this  port  selected!'  Who  accompanied  Columbus i 
Give  the  nombar  of  ships,  and  date  of  sailing.  Whero  dJ4  Columbus  stopi 
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Isles,)  atul,  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness 
and  awe,  struck 
out  into  the  un^ 
known  Atlantic. 
For  several  «liiy3 
the  shipa  glided 
rapidly  onward  in 
their  course,  and, 
with  the  aid  ol"  the 
The  Fleet  ot  Coliunbua.  steady  trade-wit»(i.«, 

qnickly  increased  their  distance  from  Europe.  Apprehension 
and  alarm  arose  on  every  side  at  the  unvarying  course  t'f 
the  wind, — at  the  i^^croasing  length  of  the  voyage, — at  the 
variation  of  the  needle  of  the  compass,  and  at  other  occur- 
rences, which  the  superstitious  sailors  regarded  as  ominous  of 
evil.  Columbus  was  daily  beset  by  the-  mutinous  murmurs 
and  discontent  of  his  crew,  who  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
1  he  pea,  and  return  to  Europe.  His  courageous  spirit,  and  the 
religious  belief  in  a  special  providence  in  his  favour,  kept  him 
Calm  and  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  painful  uncertainty  and 
treacherous  fears  of  his  comrades.  Time  after  time,  the  morn- 
ing haze  and  the  evening  cloud-bank,  revealing  a  fancied  coast 
or  island,  beguiled  the  mutinous  sailors  from  their  fatal  purpose, 
and  raised  the  hopes  of  all,  to  be  in  mid-day  again  dashed  down 
in  bitter  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Thus  the  weary  days  and 
nights  wore  on,  until  Columbus  himself  almost  faltered  in  his 
purpose.  At  length  a  day,  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
great  nations,  dawned  upon  the  little  fleet  5  and  the  sight  of 
several  land  birds,  some  sea  weed,  and  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  drifting  trees,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  dispirited  and 
mutinous  seamen.  As  night  drew  on,  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
commander — made  doubly  sensitive  by  long  and  weary  watch- 

QUESTTONS.— When  did  Columbus  set  outlr  Describe  the  state  of  feeling 
on  board  tho  little  fleet,  llowdid  Columbus  control  his  companion:^? 
Mention  Mie  cirf««ra(itan«e8  under  which  Columbus  tirst  saw  the  new  lann 


'"^ 
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hv* — (lotcctcil  the  glimmer  of  a  heaconliglit,  fts  it  glanced  in 
the  uncertain  gloom  of  midnight.  OIj,  I»ow  long  atul  puinful 
were  those  hours  of  Buspense  to  the  almost  fainting  licart 
of  Columbus!  At  length,  as  the  twilight  advanced,  hojK* 
dawned  upon  the  exjjectant  mariners;  and,  ere  the  sun  ap- 
peared above  the  iKU'izon,  the  impassioneil  voices  of  th€ 
crewH  sliouted,  in  tunuiltuoua  joy,  the  thrilling  words  "Land  I 
land!"  And  so  it  was:  there  lay  before  them  a  beauteous 
island  of  the  New  World,  revealed  in  all  the  loveliness  of  a 
tropical  clime.  On  that  memorable  day,  the  llth  of  October, 
ll'JJ,  Culuinbus  left  liis  ship.  Oii  landing,  he  kissed  (he 
Svil  with  great  religious  fervour,  and  planted  the  Hag  of  Spain 
on  the  lisland  of  San  8al-va-dor,  [-dorej  in  the  Da-ha-ma  croup. 
In  a  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness  for  the  accomplishment  of 
80  great  an  event,  the  crews  chanted  the  7'e  Dcimij  and  epcnt 
^everal  days  in  unrestraineil  admiration  and  enjoyment.Nj 
\r>.  Further  Discoveries  ofColmnhus. — Columbus  was  delight- 
ed with  the  appearance  of  the  island,  and  with  its  inhabitants, 
lie  firndy  believed  that  he  ha<l  reached  an  island  at  the 
extremity  of  India;  and,  with  that  belief,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Indians  to  the  mild  and  gentle  natives  wh'ch  he  found 
there.  He  treated  them  uiost  kindly,  and  sougl.v  to  ascertain 
from  them  where  they  had  procured  their  gold  ornaments. 
They  pointed  to  the  south,  and  tried  to  convey  to  him  an  idea 
of  the  great  wealth  of  the  king,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches, 
of  that  distant  country.  After  exchanging  glass  beads  and 
other  trinkets  with  the  natives  for  gold  and  cotton,  he  weighed 
anchor  aiid  proceeded  southward  in  search  of  Marco  Polo's 
tiiiious  island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan.  On  his  way  he  visited 
»everal  other  islands,  and  ut  length  reached  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  one,  called  by  the  natives  Cuba.  This  he  thought  was 
lither  Cipango  itself,  or  the  main  land  of  India,  in  the  dominion? 
g)f  the  Great  Khan.     After  consulting  hia  maps  and  listening 


Questions.— now  did  Columbus  expreps  bis  prratitudo  to  God  ?  Under 
what  impvessiona  did  ho  act  on  landing?  How  was  ho  received  by  the 
IniiabitautL .'   What  did  ho  namo  them,  and  why?  What  did  he  next  do? 
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to  the  pantomimic  dcscriptiona  of  the  natives,  ho  ik'.spatclicN.l 
ati  embassy  into  the  interior  in  search  of  tlie  city  uf  the  bo\- 
ercign,  to  whom  lie  had  k'ttern.  The  einbji.^sy  foou  returne'i 
dis^apjointed.  Cohimbus,  artcr  having  cotisuhcil  the  natives, 
stood  to  the  eastward,  and  di??coverc(l  lli'^'paM-i-i-Ia,  or  Uayti 
[hay-tec].  Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  C5n-a-ca-ri;\-ga  ri,  a 
native  caziqne,  or  c])ieilain.  VVhiki  on  this  coa.st  bin  sliip  \va>4 
wrecked  j  but  out  of  tiie  pieces  of  the  \vr«'ck  l>e  coiLstructe.l  a 
small  fort  to  protect  his  crew,  as  well  as  the  tindil  native.-, 
from  the  fierce  Curiljs, — a  neighbouring  tribe  of  wbicli  he  had 
lieard.  lie  maimed  the  little  fort  with  the  gnns  of  tlie  ship, 
and  left  there  such  of  the  crew  as  wished  to  remain  on  the 
islaiKi.  Shortly  afterwards  he  j^et  pail,  by  way  (W  the  Azon  h 
and  Portugal,  for  Pak^R,  at  which  place  lie  arrived  after  many 
adventures,  on  the  ]5th  of  March,  111).'^, — having  been  absent 
/rum  Spain  about  seven  months.  There  was  groat  rejiiicing 
on  his  arrival,  and  lie  himself  was  ennobled.  ITe  made  three 
other  voyages  to  America  (the  last  in  1502),  and  died  in  ir»Ol>. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Ilavanna.  in  Cuba. 

7.  Ainer-i-ciis  VespuduSj  a  di.stingnished  Florentine  navi- 
gator and  scholar,  made  lour 
vovages  to  the  New  World. 
Having,  in  tlic  year  after  the 
death  of  Columbus,  (when  his 
statements  could  not  be  refuted,) 
written  an  eloquent  account  of 
his  voyages,  in  which  he  falsely 
claimed  the  lK>nour  of  having 
first  reached  the  main  land,  and 
to  have  made  a  separate  voyage 
to  the  continent  himself,  it  was, 
by  common  usage,  named  after  ^ 
him.     He  died  in  the  year  151  Im./ 


Amcricus  Vospucius. 


QUKSTtoxs.— On  loavni;:f  tlio  island,  in  what  diroctsou  did  Columbus 
stcflr?  Mi-ntionliirtnoxt discoveries.  A1  wluit.i)IacoadidCoIuiTibus touch 
on  his  way  liomo?    How  and  why  v»'as  <he  nanio  "  America  "  first  giA'eu? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VOVAGES  OF  THE  CABOTa,  CORTERKAT-,  VeRAZZANI,  CaRTIER, 

HODERVAL,  AND  OTHERS. 

Principal  Subjeoti  of  this  Chapter.' 
Discovery  of  Newfoundland^  Canada  and  Acadie. 

1    Cahofs  Discovery  of  Ncufoundland. — The  news  of  the 
notable  discovery  of  Columbus  soon  reached  England,  tlien  a 

maritime  power  of  inferior  impor- 
tance. John  Calhot,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  residing  at  Bristol, 
fired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
sought  for  and  obtained  a  com  mis 
sion,  in  1490,  from  Henry  VII,  t-ci 
make  a  voyage  to  the  New  Worhi. 
Henry,  the  more  readily  entered 
into  Cabot's  scheme,  fcfr  he  w^^it 
mortified  to  find  that,  by  refusin^p 
fiebMtian  Cabot  ^^  ^^jj  Columbus  in  his  great  under- 

taking,  he  had  lost  a  notable  opportunity  of  linking  his  naiivp 
with  a  memorable  discovery.  In  June,  1497,  Cabot  \A\ 
Bristol  with  his  eon  Sebastian  for  the  new  world.  Aller 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  reached  a  coast  on  the  24th  of  June, 
which  he  named  Prima  Vista,  arid  which  is  suppose«l  to  hav€ 
been  some  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  of  the  northern  part  oi 
Trinity  Bay  coast,  Newfoundland.  On  St.  John's  day,  he  came 
to  an  island,  which  he  named  St.  Jean,  or  St.  John,  (afler- 
wards  Prince  Edward).  By  virtue  of  Cabot's  discoveries,  the 
En«2;lii<h  laid  claim  to  the  islands  and  lands  which  he  had 
visiU'd.    In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot*  made  a  second  voyage, 

*  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  Sir  John  Cnbot,  and  a  more  celebrated  navl. 


Questions.  —To  what  subject  does  the  fifth  chapter  relate  f  What  led 
to  the  expedition  of  the  Cabots?  Describe  the  course  of  their  voyage. 
Mention  the  places  which  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered?    Sketch  his  lifn 
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iiiul  sailed  as  far  noilli  as  Hudson  Bay,  on  his  way  to  China. 
iJnable  to  proceed  farther,  lie  turned  southward  and  went  as  far 
asFlor-i-da.  Oiihi^  ay  thither,  he  touched  at  Newfoundland, 
which  he  named  Baca  U  ui^, — the  native,  as  well  as  the  Breton, 
or  Basque  [bask],  imnx;  f'trcoaii  '  which  abounds  on  the  coast. 
X^rom  this  cirouia.<;tancc  it  i»  8uppo8cd  that  the  Breton  fisher- 
men had  frequented  tMese  shores  before  they  were  visited  by 
Sebastian  Cabot. 

J.  CortereaVs  Voyages. — In  1500,  Oaspard  Cor-te-re-ai,  a 
jfortuguese,*  made  a  voyage  to  Lab-ra-doF;  Newfoundland,  and 
New  England.  Slavery  being  an  important  traffic  with  the 
Portuguese,  Cortercal  captured  iilly  Indians,  whom  he  sold  as 
[yilaves  on  his  return  to  Europe.  He  made  a  second  voyage  in 
1501,  and  having  reached  Hudson  Strait,  was  never  afterwards 
ucard  of.  His  brother  Michael  is  also  supposed  to  have  pe^ 
ished  in  1502,  while  endeavouring  to  seek  out  and  rescue  him. 

3.   Vcrazzani^a  Fo^a^ct"— About  this  time  the  value  of  the 


[  gator  than  his  father,  was  born  In  England  in  1477.  He  saUed  with  him 
'  from  Bristol,  in  1407,  and  paraod  down  tlio  coast  of  America  ft-om  latitude 
1 5G^  to  latitude  86°.  Und«r  tho  patronago  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  he  made 
I  a  vnyago  in  1525.  as  far  soutli  as  tho  Urazila.    Having  entered  the  River 

La  riata,  ho  erected  a  fort  at  St.  Salvador,  which  he  had  discovered  and 

named.  lie  was  a  very  disfinguisilied  navigator;  and  to  him  we  are 
^indebted  for  having  first  detected  tho  variation  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

IIo  published  a  volume  before  his  death,  containing  an  account  of  hJa 

voyages  and  discoveries,    lie  died  in  1557,  aged  80. 

*  Gaspard  Cortoreal,  a  Tortuguoso,  was  despatched  from  Lisbon  by  thv 
Mng  of  Portugal,  in  1500.  He  discovered  Labrador  and  Greenland. 
I  His  fatliet*  is  said  to  have  discovered  Newfoundland  in  1463.)  He  again 
left  Lisbon  for  the  Kew  World  in  1501,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

t  John  Vorazzani  was  a  Florentine  navigator  In  the  service  of  France. 
In  1524,  he  took  possession  of  the  const  from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
called  it  New  France.  Having  given  spirituous  liquors  to  tho  natives  at 
one  place,  they  called  It  Man-na-ha-tan,  or  place  of  drunlcennoss,— after^ 
wards  contracted  to  Mau-hat-tan  Island,  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  is  said  to  have  made  another  voyage  in  1525,  but  it  is  not  known. 

^,         .11     ■■■■111— — ^—       I       IIP  I—     ^— — ■     I         I      >■      II        I  IIIMIIIMB  III,,,      ,      ■■— — — — M^— — ^H^— I^^M^— ^—^M^— — ^^W^^ 

QiTESTiONB.— What  was  peculiar  about  the  name  which  Cabot  gave  to 
Newfoundland?  Mention  the  chief  Incidents  of  Cortereal's  voyages.  How 
did  be  treat  tbc  Indians '/  0  ive  askutch  of  the  lives  of  Cortereal  &  Vorazzani. 
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John  Verazzani. 


cod-fisberies  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
French.  In  1606,  Denys,  of  Honfleifr, 
explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  in 
1508,  Aubert,  of  Dieppe  [de-eppl,  did  the 
same.  The  French  fishermen  also  frequent- 
ed the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1518, 
the  Baron  de  Ldry  attempted  to  settle  Sable 
Island,  and  leil  some  cattle  there  after  him. 
In  1524,  John  Ver-az-za-ni,  a  Florentine 
navigator,  in  command  of  four  French 
vessels,  made  a  voyage  to  America.  He  made  a  second  voyage, 
under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I,  in  1525,  and  explored  more 
than  2,000  miles  of  coast,  from  34*^  down  to  60^.  He  returned 
to  France  during  that  year.  In  consequence  of  these  disco v»j- 
ries  by  Verazzani,  the  French  king  claimed  possession  of  a  1 
places  visited  by  him.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  third  voyage 
in  the  same  year,  but  what  became  of  him  was  never  knowr » 
4.  Oartier's  Discovery  of  Canada* — The  supposed  ill  fate 

of  Verazzani  deterred  the  French  foi 
tnany  years  from  any  further  attemj)'. 
K)  explore  the  New  World.  In  1634, — 
nine  years  afterwards,—- however,  Philip 
Chabot  [shah-bo],  admiral  of  France, 
urged  the  king,  Francis  I,  not  to  let  Spain 
excel  him  in  enterprise,  but  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  in  the  New  World.  He 
recommended  that  Jacques  Cartier, 
[zhak'Car-te-ay],  a  noted  navigator  of 
St.  Ma-lo,  should  command  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
New  World.*    The  Emperor  Charles  V  of  Spain,  and  Joam  HI 


Jacques  Cartier. 


♦  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  was  born  at  St  Malo, 
France,  in  1500.  Be  wad  despatched  to  the  west  by  Francis  I.  in  1534.  On 
the  20th  April,  he  sailed  from  St  Malo,  reached  Newfoundland  ou  the  lOtU 


QuEOTioHB.— DG«i«ribe  Verazzani's  voyage.  What  led  to  the  despatch 
of  another  expedition  firom  France  to  America?  Why  was  it  opposed  ? 
Wh«n,  and  from  what  place,  did  Cartier  sail  from  iSuropo  t  Sketch  hid  lifo. 
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of  Portugal,  having  already  eonght  to  establish  colonies  there, 
protested  against  the  projected  expedition  of  Francis  I,  who 
earcastically  replied,  "I  should  like  to  see  the  clause  in  our 
Father  Adam's  will  and  testament  which  bequeaths  to  my 
I  royal  brothers  alone  so  vast  a  heritage.' '  At  length,  on  the  20th 
jof  April,  1634,  Cartier  left  St.  Malo,  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  with  two  ships,  twenty  days  after,  he  readied  a 
I  cape  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  which  he  named  Bona  Vista. 

He  turned  southwards  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  northwards  to  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle  [bel-eel].  Pass 
ing  through  this  strait,  he  turned 
southwards  until  he  reached  a  coast, 
now  known  as  that  of  New  Brunswick. 
Here,  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  entered 
a  Bay,  in  proceeding  up  which,  he 
and  his  companions  exi)erienced  such 
intense  heat  that  he  called  it  the 
"Baiedes  Chaleurs."  Passing  north- 
wards out  of  this  bay,  he  rounded  the  peninsuhi,  and,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  landed  on  the  coast  since  known  as  ^'  Gasp<S," — 
an  Indian  name  for  Land's  end.  There  he  erected  a  cross 
thirty  feet  high,  on  which  he  placed  a  shield  bearing  tlie 


Cartier't)  Ship. 


May,  tho  Bay  des  Chalcurs  [sha^loor]  on  tho  9th  July,  the  coast  of 
Gasp^  [gas<pay]  on  tlie  24th,  and  i-eturned  to  Fiance  in  August.  He 
made  his  second  voyage  in  1535.  On  tho  festival  of  St.  Laurent,  in 
August,  ho  reached  a  bay  of  the  gulf  and  river,  which,  in  honour  of  the 
day,  ho  called  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  September  he  reached  Stad-a-co-na, 
tho  present  site  of  Quebec,  where  Dou-na-co-na,  an  Algonquin  [al-gon^- 
kans]  chief,  welcomed  him.  In  October  ho  visited  Uochelaga  [ho-sho- 
lah-ga],  an  Indian  village  near  the  present  site  of  Montreal,  where  a  chief 
of  the  Huron  Indians  welcomed  him.  He  very  Boon  afterwards  rctumt'd 
to  France,  forcibly  taking  with  him  the  chief,  Dounacona.  In  1541,  ns 
second  in  command  to  M.  do  Ro-ber-val,  he  again  visited  Canada;  but 
having  met  with  many  disasters,  ho  returned  to  France,  and  died  soon  after. 

QUK8TION8.— What  did  Francis  I  say  in  reply  to  Joam  and  ChftrUw? 
Dc'scribo  tho  course  of  Cartier's  voyage.  At  what  places  in  New  Brunswick 
and  in  Canada  did  he  laud?  How  did  heasscrtUiesoverciguty  of  Franco  f 
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fleur-de-lis  [flur-d6-lee]  and  an  inscription,  as  emblematical  ol 
the  new  sovereignty  of  France  in  America.   Thus  was  accom- 
plished a  most  memorable  event;   and  thus  was  Canacia 
silently  and  unconsciously  incorporated  into  a  mighty  empire. 
Thus  too  was  completed  that  three-fold  act  of  discovery  ia 
America — Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  England  in  Newfoundland, 
and  France  in  Canada — which,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  vast  unknown  continent,  the  symbols 
of  the  sovereignty  of  three  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe*^ 
5.  earner's  Further  Discoveries. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain 
on  the  Gasp6  coast  j  but  having  made  a  little  further  explora 
tion,  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  taking  with  him  two  natives. 
These  Indians  having  told  him  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
river,  which  they  called  Hochelaga,  leading  up  so  far  into  the 
country,  that  "  no  man  had  (so  far  as  they  knew)  ever  ynt 
traced  it  to  its  source,"  Cartier  felt  the  more  anxious  to  exploi'C 
it,  and  the  Indian  ccuntries  through  which  it  flowed.     O.-o 
his  return  to  France,  the  news  of  his  discovery,  and  thi 
account  given  by  the  two  Indians  of  the  great  river  yet  ui» 
explored,  were  received  with  so  much  interest,  that  on  tb,* 
19th  May,  1535,  Cartier  again  left  St.  Malo  in  command  o 
three  ships.    After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  he  arrived  at  Nevr 
foundland  on  the  7th  of  July.    Here  he  waited  for  Lwo  of  hiti 
ships,  which  had  been  separated  from  him ;  and  on  the  TtJi 
of  August  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  Gulf  which  he  had  vis- 
ited the  year  before.    On  the  10th,  he  anchored  in  a  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  now  called  St.  John.    To  this  bay  he  gave 
the  name  of  St.  Lawrence, — having  entered  it  on  the  festival 
of  that  saint.    The  name  thus  given  to  the  little  bay  hits  since 
been  applied  to  the  vast  gulf  and  noble  river  which  Cartier  was 
the  first  European  to  discover  and  explore.     On  the  15th,  he 
reached  a  large  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  L'As- 
Romption  [las-son'^-se-on].     The  Indian  name  of  this  inland, 


QUK8TION8.— What  is  said  of  other  nations?  What  did  Cartier  further 
do?  Did  the  news  of  Cartier's  discoveries  lead  to  anything?  Describe  the 
course  of  hl8  second  voyage.   How  did  the  name  St.  Lawrence  origiiiAte  f 
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JNu-tis-co-tee,  has  since  been  changed  to  An-il-cos-ti.    On  the 

list  of  September,  Cartier  reached  the  mouth  of  a  deep  and 

'loomy  river,  still  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Saguena/ 

'sa;';g-ftiieel. 

6.  Cartier  and  Donnacona. — Having  passed  an  island,  which, 

from  the  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  found  on  it,  he  called  Isle 

lux  Coudres,  Cartier,  on  the  7th  of  September,  came  to  a  large 

md  fertile  i  sland,  which  was  covered  with  wild  grapes.    To  thip 

island  he  gave  the  name  of  Bacchus :  but  it  is  now  known  as 

l^.he  Isle  of  Orleans.  Here  he  sent  his  two  Gasp^  Indians  ashore 

^,0  make  enquiries,  and  to  propitiate  the  natives  in  favour  of 

Lho  new-comers.     Next  day  he  was  received  with  friendly 

jourtesy  by  the  Algonquin  [al-gouE-kane]  chief,  Don-na-co-na. 

proceeding  a  short  distance  up  the  stream,  he  moored  his  vessels 

libv  the  winter  in  a  basin  where  the  river  St.  Charles  (which 

[lie  named  St.  Croix)  [khrwha]  mingles  its  waters  with  the  St. 

hjawrencc.     In  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  these 

(wo  rivers  stood  the  Indian  village  of  Stad-a-co-na,  to  which 
Cartier  was  welcomed  by  his  new  friend,  the  Algonquin  chief. 
Cartier  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
eccnery,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  bold  cape  or  headland 
Nrliicli  rose  almost  perpendicularly  along  the  left,  or  northern, 
bank  oi  the  noble  river,  to  which,  at  its  narrowest  part,  the 
[Indians  had  given  a  name  since  memorable  as  that  of  Kepec, 
'or  Quebec,  which,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  signifies  a  "strait." 

7.  Cartier  at  TTochelaga. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain  at 
JUailacona.    Having  heard  of  a  larger  village,  or  kan-na-ta,* — 


*  TIjc  Algonquin  Indians  at  Stadacona  (Quebec)  having  thnp  intimated 
to  Cartier  that  Kan-norta,  a  collection  of  wigwams,  ornative  Huron  village, 
was  farther  up  the  river,  he  probably  understood  them  to  apply  that 
word  to  the  whole  country  lying  beyond  him.  Hence,  in  this  way,  it  is 
likely  that  the  name  Kannata,  or  Canada,  was  given  to  thccntire  country 
which  earlier  vvat  then  engaged  in  exploring. 


QiTESTiONS.— What  other  names  did  Cartier  give?  Describe  Cartier's 
visit  to  Donnacona  and  to  his  village.  Explain  the  Indian  name  of 
s<uebcc.    What  is  said  of  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name  of  Canada. 
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a  native  encampment, — up  the  rivei,  he  left  two  of  his  vessel! 
behind,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  reached  Ho-che-la-ga,  situ 
ated  on  a  large  and  fertile  island,  near  the  site  of  the  present, 
city  of  Montreal.  Here  he  was  well  received  by  upwards  of 
1,000  Huron  Indiana,  and  treated  with  much  kindness.  The 
feeble  old  ag-o-han-na,  or  chief  of  the  Hurons,  regarded  him  as 
a  superior  being,  who  was  able  to  renew  his  youth,  and  to 
heal  the  sick.  Many  of  the  sick  were  brought  to  him  to  1^ 
cured,  over  M'hom  he  read  a  portion  of  St.  John's  Gospel  an  I 
prayed,  making  at  the  same  time  the  sign  of  the  cross  He 
found  the  encampment,  or  village,  well  planned  and  admirably 
defended.  Near  the  village  stood  a  lolly  hill, — to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mount  Royal ;  and  from  the  top  of  which  a 
panorama  of  great  beauty  and  extent  spread  out  before  him. 

8.  Iieturn  to  France. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain  at  Hoche- 
laga,   but  returned  to  Quebec  early  in  October.     Fearing 
hostilities,  he  made  a  strong  enclosure  near  his  ships,  and 
placed  cannon  in  position  to  defend  it.    During  the  following 
winter  his  men  suffered  much  from  scurvy  and  cold ;  he  was 
therefore  anxious  to  return  to  France.     On  the  3rd  of  Mav  he 
erected  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  France  upon  it,  in  token  of  hav 
ing  taken  possession  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign. 
He  then  suddenly  seized  Donnacona  and  four  other  Indians, 
and  on  the  Cth  of  May  proceeded  down  the  river,  but  did  not 
reach  St.  Malo  until  the  8th  July,  1536.     These  Indians  with  . 
their  chief  never  returned  to  Canada,  as  they  died  soon  after 
reaching  France.     Before  he  died,  Donnacona  and  the  other 
Indians  were  baptized  with  great  ceremony  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ilouen  [roo-ons]. 

9.  Expedition  o/Kobcrval. — Owing  to  religious  dissensions  in 
France,  and  to  a  war  with  Spain,  five  years  elapsed  after  Car- 
tier's  relurn,  before  another  expedition  was  projected.  To  the 
command  of  this  expedition,  the  king  appointed  JeanFran9ois 


QUKSTTONS.— Describe  Cartlcr's  visit  to  Hocliclaga.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances did  Cartior  i>a8s  the  winter?  Describe  hia  act  of  trcnchery  to 
the  ludians.    Wliat  steps  were  taken  in  sending  out  Robenal's  expedition ! 
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lelaRoque[roke], Lordof Rober-val inPic-ar-dy.*  Cartier was 
iiimed  second  in  command.  M.  de  Rob-er-val  also  received  a 
Commission  as  viceroy  of  the  new  colony.  A  delay  having 
|)ccurred,  Carder  was,  in  May,  1541,  despatched  in  advance, 
loberval  followed  him,  in  April  of  the  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  Cartier  reached  the  scene  of  his  first  visit;  but  fearing 
[he  hostility  of  the  Indians,  on  account  of  his  treachery  to 
)onnacona,  he  removed  a  little  farther  up  the  river,  to  Cape 
touge.  Here  a  little  settlement  was  made  (protected  by  two 
jrts)  which  was  named  Charlesbourg  Royal.  Leaving  vicomte 
|e  Beaupr^  [bo-pray]  in  command,  Cartier  sailed  up  to  Hoche- 
|aga  and  tried  to  pass  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (now  called  the 
jachine  Rapids) ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  Cape 
touge  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  was  treated  with  such 
lostility  by  the  Indians  that  he  set  out  at  once  for  France. 
Lt  Newfoundland  he  was  met  by  Roberval,  the  viceroy,  who 
Commanded  him  to  return  to  Canada.  To  avoid  doing  so,  he 
ireighed  anchor  in  the  night  and  sailed  for  France.  He  died 
lliere  soon  after.  For  his  eminent  services  lie  was  ennobled 
py  the  king ;  and  license  to  trade  in  Canada  was  granted  to  his 
leirs  for  twelve  years  after  his  death.  Roberval  continued  his 
royage  to  the  place  where  Cartier  had  wintered,  at  Cape  Rouge, 
[ere  he  remained,  and  in  the  spring  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Jaguenay  River.  After  suflering  various  hardships,  he  returned 
lo  France  in  1543.  For  six  years  afterwards,  no  eflbrt  was 
[uade  to  colonise  Canada. 

10.  Other  Futile  Expeditions — Feudal  System  introduced. — 
During  the  next  fifty  years  little  was  accomplished.    Colonies 

♦Joan  Fran9oiH  de  la  Roquo,  Siour  do  Roberval,  a  ratJvn  of  Ticardy, 
iFrance,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Canada  in  1540,  and  sailed  tlienco,  from 
jRochslle,  in  1542.  He  met  Cartier  (returning  to  France)  at  St.  Johns, 
[Newfoundland,  in  June.  Having  wintered  at  Cape  Rouge,  above  Quebec, 
(he,  in  June,  1543,  explored  the  river  Saguenay. 

QUK8T10K8.— Give  a  f5ketch  of  Roberval's  life.    Trace  Cartier'a  further 
[career.    How  did  the  Roberval  expedition  endf    What  other  steps  were 
talsen  to  promote  colonia»*Jvn  in  2s'ew  Franco,  and  what  was  the  result? 
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in  Brazil  and  Florida  vvre  projected;  but  after  a  (rial  they 
failed,  and  were  abandoned.  In  1598,  the  Marquis  do  la  Roche 
[rosh]  was  constituted  the  first  lieutenant-general  of  the  klM^% 
and  was  invested  by  him  with  power  "  to  grant  leases  of  lands 
in  New  France,  in  form  of  fiefs,  to  men  of  gentle  blood."  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system  which  was  afterwards  i)itro- 
duced  into  Canada.  It  was  subsequently  modified  by  Cardiiuil 
Hichclieu  into  a  seigniorial  tenure,  which  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  1854.  The  nmrquis  sailed  for  Nova  Scolia. 
but  only  reached  Sable  Island,  where  lie  landed  forty  French 
convicts,  until  he  could  select  the  site  of  a  settlement.  TNiis 
a  storm  prevented  him  from  doing;  and  after  touching  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  returned  to  France,  leaving  <\ie 
convicts  to  their  fate.  In  dGOS  the  king  sent  Chedotel.  a 
Norman  pilot,  to  them  with  relief,  but  only  twelve  were  found 
alive.  These  were  brought  back  to  France,  and  pardoned  by 
king  Henri  IV,  on  account  of  their  sufferings.  The  marquis, 
having  lost  all  his  fortune,  died  unhappily  soon  after. 


Part  III. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

I.  Introductory  Sketch  op  British  North  America. 

Principal  SaT)joct8  of  this  Chapter. 

Growth  and  Extent  of  British  North  America, 

Size,  about  tho  samo  is  the  United  States,  or  eciual  to  a  square  of  1.770  m. 

1.  Growth  cf  British  North  America. — For  a  long  time  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  Great  Britain  had  no  permanent  foot- 
hold in  any  part  of  her  present  North  American  possessions. 
For  many  years  she  maintained  but  a  nominal  claim,  lor  fish- 


QUESTIONB.— What  is  said  of  feudal  system  and  the8<>v  '  i<  rial  tenure? 
Give  the  particulars  of  the  Marquis  de  ia  Kocho's  cxpctiiion,  and  of  tho 
fate  of  the  "vonviots  and  of  himself.    What  is  said  of  liritiuh  iXmeiica. 
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purposes,  upon  the  outlying  island  of  Ncwfoundlaml, — her 
rercignty  over  which  wa8  chiefly  based  upon  Cabot's  dis- 
rery  iu  1407,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  act  of  possession 
[1583.     It  therefore  forms  an  interesting  study  to  mark  tlie 
w  and  steady  steps  by  which  Great  liritain  gradually  ad- 
iced  her  power  and  increased  her  influence  in  this  hetni- 
kere,  until  at  length  she  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of 
flag  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson  Bay.  -  It  is  further  inter- 
Jng,  after  tracing  the  striking  series  of  events  which  led  to 
absorption  of  this  vast  territory,  to  note  the  growth  of  that 
tless  and  ambitious  spirit  among  her  own  children,  which 
illy  rose  up  defiantly  in  rebellion  against  het  authority, 
in  the  end  bereft  her  of  more  than  half  of  her  possessions, 
^ell  as  the  chief  part  of  her  strength  on  this  vast  continent 
it  is  no  less  instructive  to  see,  how  that,  in  her  newly 
lired  province  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  youthful 
^nies  on  the  seaboard,  the  singular  devotion  of  a  then  alien 
mixed  population  (in  resisting  the  tempting  oflTers  of  her 
rebellious  sons),  prevented  them  from  wresting  from  the 
[her  country  the  whole  of  her  remaining  patrimony ; — how 
out  of  the  *'few  arpents  of  snow"*  left  to  her  after  the 
?rican  revolution,  there  has  gradually  grown  up  and  flour- 
1,  around  that  very  contemned  and  inhospitable  New 
ice,  a  cluster  of  prosperous  colonies,  which  stretch  across 
Continent  from  the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  thatof  Van- 
rer,  and  which,  with  heart-felt  sincerity,  now  rejoice  in  their 
il  attachment  to  the  same  beloved  sovereign. 


<« 


This  striking  remark  in  regard  to  New  France  was  made  by  a  French 

tier  to  tiie  king,  Louis  XV,  to  palliate  tho  disgrace  of  having  given  up 

^c  colony ;  and  it  is  in  singular  harmony  with  tho  sneering  remarks 

|c,  but  with  a  different  object,  by  tho  noted  Voltaire,  at  a  dinner  at 

chateau  at  Fernoy,  iu  honour  of  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  England. 

rKSTiONS,— How  was  Great  Britain  enabled  to  retain  her  present 

th  American  provinces?    Against  what  adverse  influences  had  she 

to  contend?    Uow  did  the  French  regard  their  loss  of  New  France? 
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GBOOBAPHIOAL  AlTD  STATISTIOAL  IlTTBCDUOTIOir. 

3.  Noted  For. — British  North  America  is  noted  for  its  great 
extent  J  its  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  j  its  natural  facilities  for 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia;  its  mineral  de 
posits ;  its  fisheries ;  its  great  timber-areas ;  its  fertile  noil  for 
settlement  j  and  its  free  monarchical  institutions. 

4.  The  Present  Political  Divisions  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, with  the  extent,  population,  and  capitals  of  these  divis 
ions,  are  as  follows: 


Kamb. 


B. 


Lower  Canada.. 
Upper  Canada. . 
.Nova Scotia  &  0 
New  Briii.nwick  . . . 
Fr.  Edward  I-^land. 

Newfoundland 

Uud'jon  Bay  Ter.  ) 

Red  River } 

British  Columbia.  | 

Vancourer  Island  i 


Areii  in 
Eng.  Sq 


210,000 

180,000 

19,650 

27.710 

2.184 

57,000 

1,800,000 

213,500 

18,000 


ropu- 

lation. 


1,111,566 

1,39^1,091 

880.867 

252,047 

80.861 

122,638 

175.000 

12,000 

23,000 


Capital. 


Quebec  J  Otta 

lor'nto  \  %va. 

Halifax 

Fredericton  . 

Cliarlot'town 

St.  Johns 

I  York  Fac'y, 
J  FortCjIarry, 

Now   West- 
minster. . . . 

Victoria 


Where 
Situated. 


j  Popu- 
lation 


St.  Lawr'co 
Lk.  Ontario' 
S.  E.  coast,  I 
Itiv.St.  John,! 
Centre  of  \A.  \ 
S.  £.  I'enins.  j 
Hayes  lllvor.  I 
Assiuiboiue    ! 

Frnser  River, 
S.  of  island, 


62,001; 

45,(.)(H. 

26,000 

6.00(1 

im\ 

80,501 

&  Ret  I 
Rivcrit 

i,oo: 

8,00f 


6.  HevenuCf  Deht^  ttc,  of  the  six  Provinces  in  1865  were : 


Name. 

Revenue. 

Debt. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonnage. 

Canada 

Nov.  Scotia 
NewBruns. 
Newfound. 
Pr.  Ed.  Isl. 
B.  Colu'bia 
Vauc'v.  Isl. 

$11,250,000 

1,300,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

200,000 

}      700,000 

»68.000,000 

6,000,000 

6.000,000 

1,000,000 

260,000 

200,000 

$46,000,000 

10,250,000 

8,500,000 

5,250,000 

1,600,000 

8,000,000 

$42,000,000 
8,500,000 
9,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,600,000 

9,000,000 

9,000 ,0(\» 

1,500  000 

1,500.000 

250,000 

160,000 

342,000 

Total .... 

514,950,000 

$80,450,000 

$78,600,000 

$76,100,000 

12,742,000 

•  A  square  tract  of  country  of  an  equal  number  of  miles  each  way,  ma  / 
be  obtained  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  square  miles  here  given. 


QuBSTioiTS.— For  what  is  B.  N.  America  noted?  Give  its  present  poli- 
tical divisions,  with  their  extent  and  population.  Give  the  name  and 
population  of  each  of  the  capitals  in  question,  the  revenue,  debt,  &o. 
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for  its  great 

facilities  for 

mineral  de 

fertile  noil  for 

^orth  Ainei- 
these  divis 


here 
ated. 

-•awr'co: 
Oittarjo' 
ioast,  I 
t.  Johu,j 
J  of  \A.  i 
'eiiins.  i 
llivor.  I 
boiue    I 

■  River,  j 
sland,   I 


I  Popu- 
latiou 


fi2.0<X. 

45,(.HK. 

26.0(K« 
6,00(1 
7.00*1 

80,601 

&  Red 
Kivcrit 

i,oo: 

8,00f 


.865  were : 


3. 

Toutiago. 

100 
>00 
100 
00 
100 

DO 

9,000.0(V> 

1,500  000 

1,500,000 

250.000 

160,000 

842,000 

KX) 

12,742,000 

each  way,  ma  / 
es  here  given. 

»  present  po  li- 
the name  and 
aue,  debt,  &.c. 


6.  Discovery  J  Acquisition^  Jtc. — The  name  of  the  discoverer, 
lode  of  acquisition,  and  time  when  government  was  first 
established  in  the  divisions  of  British  North  America,  are,  as 
learly  as  possible,  given  in  the  following  table : 


^AMB. 


DlPCOVERFB 
AND  DaTK. 


jowor  Canada .  I 

|Dpper  Canada .  ( 

fova  Scotia. .. .  ( 

UapoBoton  ...  ( 

KovvBrunHWick. . 

*r. Edward  lelaud 

fowfoiiudlaud... 

tudflon-Bay ... 
Terij  fory. 
led  Rlvnr.... 

(riti.sh  Columbia, 

Taucouvor  Island 


■m 

.'is 


Jao.Cartier,  1635. 
Champlain,  1G15. 
Seb.  Cabot,  1498. 
Sob.  Cabot,  1498. 
Jao.  Cartier,  1535 
Sob.  Cabot,  1498. 
.Sir  J.  Cabot,  1497. 

11.  Hudson,  1619 

and  1794. 
(auadiau  explor> 

era. 
felr  Alexander 

Mackouzie.  1793 
SirFraucia  Drake, 

1759. 


Mode  of  AcquI' 
BITION  &  Datk. 


Capitulation  1760. 

Cession,  1763. 

Cabot's  visit  and 

treaty  of  1713. 
Capitulation  1758. 

Treaty,  1713. 

Treaty,  1768. 

SirH.Gilbert15P3, 
Utrechttr,1713. 

Treaty,  1713  and 
1768. 

Lord  Selkirk's 
settlement  1811. 

Treaty,  1793. 
Vancouver's  visit 

1792;  »etld.  1848. 


GOVKUIOtKTVT 
ESTABLIBHKU. 


Frencli,1608;Enff. 
lish,  1703;  nopar. 
govt.  1792;  unit- 
ed 1840. 

Separ.  govt.  1748.; 
eep.  govt.  1784; 
united  1819. 

Separate  govt.1784. 

Separate  govern- 
ment, 1771. 

ByCliar]csI.lG68; 
Kepar.  govt.  1728. 

Charter  1070,  and 
license  1821&1842 

Proposed  Crown 
Colony. 

[1868. 

Act  of  Parliament, 

Charter  to  Hudson 
Bay  Co.,  1849.^ 


7.  The  General  Area  of  these  divisions  of  British  North 
imerica  is,  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  as  follows : 


Namb. 


owor  Canada.  I 
ppper  Canada..  ) 
lova  Scotia....  j 

?apeBroton ) 

Tow  IJrunswick. . 
•rinco  Edward 

Island 

Tewfoundlandld 
Ludson    Bay 

Territory.... 
ted  Rivor  Sett. 
British  Columbia 
''ancouver  Island 


Aver. 

lonpth 

inm. 


1,300 

850 
190 

130 

409 


450 
278 


Aver, 
width 
in  m. 


300 

100 
150 

30 
300 


250 
55 


Miles 
of  sea- 
coast 
lines. 


1,000 

1,150 
500 

350 
1,100 

1,500 

900 
850 


Area  in 
acres. 


160,500,000  { 

13,534,20«) 
17,600,000 

1,370.000 
23,040,000 


136.640,000 
8,820,000 


Acres 
sold. 


18,680,000 
17,708,232 

5,748,900 

6,636,830 

1,366,000 
100,000 


60.000 
65.000 


Acres  in 
cultiva- 
tion. 


4,804^ 
6,0516260 

1,028,032 

835,108 

868,127 
41,108 


6,500 
7,000 


QuBSTiONS.—Give  particulars  of  the  date  of  discovery,  mode  of  acqui- 
litlon,  and  government  of  Iho  several  provinces  of  l^ritish  No  tth  America, 
!>*'***  *^<*  ao***««  of  each.  Give  as  f  «ar  as  you  can  their  area,  f  ist-linei  fro. 
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Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Cana^. 
CHAPTER  Vn. 
First  Settlement  op  Canada,  1C04-1G08.  -* 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Causes  leading  to  the  Setllcment  cf  New  France,       '  -  ' 

1.  Commercial  Efforts. — Not  only  did  French  fishermen 
continue  to  frequent  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but,  under  the 
patronage  of  Henri  IV,  Dupont  Gravd,  [due-pon»-gra-vay]  a 
merchant  of  St.  Malo,  and  Cliauvin,  [shaw-van*]  a  master- 
mariner  of  Rouen,  [rwan]  made  several  voyages  to  Tad-ous-sac, 
and  brought  home  cargoes  of  the  rich  furs  which  had  been 
collected  there  from  places  north  of  it.  A  stone  building  (the 
first  ever  put  up  in  Canada)  was  erected  there,  and  for  a  time 
the  fur-trade  was  prosperous.  Subsequent  voyages,  however, 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  De  Chaste,  the  goveriior  of 
Dieppe  [de-epp],  formed  a  company  of  Rouen  and  other  mer- 
chants to  prosecute  the  traffic  in  furs  more  vigorously. 

2.  Champlain^s First  Voyage, — Tlie  first  expedition  to  Canada, 
projected  by  this  company,  consisted  of  throe  small  ships.  It 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  ^>tiniuel  de  Champlain 
[shaum-plan«],  a  distinguished  captain  in  the  French  navy.* 

*  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  native  of  Brouago,  In  France,  explored  tlic  St. 
Lawrence,  with  Dupont  Grav6,  from  Tadouesac  to  TJireo  RivcrH,  in  1003  7. 
On  the  3rd  July,  1608,  he  founded  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  1609,  ho  ascended 
the  river  Richelieu  [recch-el-yu],  and  discovered  Lako  Champlain.  In 
1615,  he  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Nip-is-sing ;  descondcd  Frencli  Ilivei 
to  Georgian  Bay;  and  from  Lake  Simcoe  he  passed,  by  a  long  portage,  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  Trent,  and  thence  to  Lake  Ontario.  He  thcu 
crossed  to  Os-we-go.  Ho  had  many  unnecessary  coiiflicts  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  In  1629,  his  capital  was  captured  by  the  English,  under  Sir 
David  Kertk,  but,  in  1632,  restored.  In  1G33,  he  was  appointed  the  fust 
governor  of  Canada.    He  died  in  1635,  very  deeply  regretted. 

Questions.— Mention  tho  causes  which  led  to  the  first  formation  oft 
French  company  of  merchants  to  promote  trade  with  the  new  Fre»cli 
colony.    Describe  Champlaiu's  first  iroyage,  and  give  a  pketch  of  nxn  hik. 
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company  with  Diipont  0{^v6  he  reached  the  St.  liAwrenc* 

1G03,  and  lont  no  time  in  pushing  his  way  wp  the  river  aa 
^r  as  Iloclielaga,  stopping  at  Three  Rivers  to  examine  its 
tnesfl  for  a  trading  post.  When  he  reached  Ilochelaga,  he 
uiid  it  deserted  except  by  a  few  Algonquins.  With  some  of 
^esc  Indians  he  essayed  to  pass  the  rapids  of  tlie  Saiilt  St. 
)ui3  [soo-san''-loo-ce]  (Lachinc)  in  his  boats,  but  could  not, 
ring  to  the  strong  current.  He  obtained  from  the  Indians, 
idc  sketches  on  bark,  of  the  river  and  country  above  the 

)ids,  and  carefully  noted  all  he  saw.     Having  prepared  for 

le  information  of  the  king,  Henri  IV,  a  chart,  illustrating  hia 

[plorations,  he  and  Dnpont  Grav^ 

turned  to  France. 

J3.  Champlain^s  Second  Voyage — 
Micsdiled. — The  French  monarch 

[cnri  IV)    regarded   Champlain's 

plorations  with  favour.*    Upon  de 

ip^ste's  death,  he  conferred  upon 

;rre    Dugas,     sieur     de     Monts, 

lolin'I  governor  of  Pons,  (a  distin- 
Kslieci  Huguenot)  greatly  enlarged 
taliding  privileges.    He  also  made  him 


Henri  IV  of  France. 


•  licriri  do  Bourbon,  tbo  celebrated  King  of  France  and  Navarro,  was 
Ijlftu  ;it  Taris  in  1553.  IIo  was  the  third  son  of  Anthony  do  Bourbon  and 
Jitio  d' Albret,  heiress  of  Henri  d'Albrct,  King  of  Navarre.  On  the  suddon 
d^th  of  Ills  mother,  wlio  Avas  a  Huguenot,  and  who  had  brought  up  her  son 
pho  Protestant  faith,  lie  became  King  of  Kavarre.  Just  belbvo  his  doatli 
assassination,  Henri  III,  King  of  France,  acknowledged  the  King  of 
livarro  as  his  lawful  successor.  Henri  IV  had,  however,  to  wage  a  war 
linet  "  the  League  "  before  he  obtained  the  crown.  One  of  his  splendid 
Itories  over  the  Leaguers  id  celebrated  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  stirriug 
on  tho  "  Battle  of  Ivry."  At  length,  Henri  having  aJjjurcd  the  Tro- 
lant  faith,  the  opposing  party  acknowledged  him  as  King  of  Franco  iv 
To  hia  distinguished  minister,  tho  Duke  de  Sully,  ho  was  iudebtpc 
f^  an  able  administration  of  tho  finances  and  of  tho  general  all'airs  of  tI:o 
bgdom.    After  reigning  twenty-one  years,  ho  was  in  turn  assassiuatod> 

|d  in  1610  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  XIII. 

tf 1 . ■ 

IQuEBTioiJS.— (jive  a  sketch  of  Champlain's  second  voyage  in  1'304. 
Bntion  the  discoveries  which  he  made  Jn  this  expedition.  Who  suc- 
ked de  ChastoT    (Jive  a  sketch  oftlio  life  of  King  lloi:ri  IV  of  Franco. 
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licutcnaiit-gcnorul  of  Acadie.*  In  company  witli  Cluiinplain, 
Dupont  Oravd  and  De  Poutrincourt,  [poo-truhn  -koor,]  ilc 
Monta,  with  a  very  mixed  class  of  coloiiiwts,  sailed  in  Marcli, 
1G04,  for  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  wliich  he  preferred  for  his 
proposed  colony.  De  MontH  having  reaclieti  Cape  la  Ildve, 
Nova  Scotia,  waited  a  month  for  Diipont  Gruv6'8  Kti>re  nhip, 
itt.  P<»r£  Mouton  (so  called  I'rom  a  wheep  which  had  fallen  over* 
uoard  out  of  the  ahip).  They  then  made  their  way  numd  the 
peninsula  into  a  large  bay  which  De  Monts  named  La  Bale 
Fran^aiwe  (now  called  Fundy).  While  Diipont  (Iravfi  v^uilcd 
for  TadousHUC  to  tnule  with  tlie  IiulianH,  De  Mnnts,  purniu'd 
bis  voyage,  and  di^'covered  a  l»eHUtiliil  »])ot,  near  an  enclosed 
ehect  of  water  which  he  named  i'ort  iloyal  (An-najHo-liM). 
Poutrincourt;  who  was  delighted  with  the  j^lace,  welected  it  an 
a  place  of  settlement;  and  De  Montw,  wlio  by  hin  patent  owned 
one  half  of  the  continent,  made  him  a  grant  of  it.  This  gran*, 
—the  first  ever  made  in  America — was  alterwards  confirmed  b;' 
letters  patent  from  Henri  IV.  De  Monts  then  .sailed  in  search 
of  a  suitable  place  for  his  new  colony,  lie  discovered  the  Sf. 
John  river,  and  proceeding  on,  at  length  fixed  upon  a  rocky 
islet,  at  the  mouth  of  another  river,  whicii  he  named  Ste.  Croi:<. 
Here  he  remained  during  the  winter,  while  Champlain  explored 
the  coast  aa  far  as  Penobscot.  In  the  following  summer  he 
went  in  search  of  a  more  eligible  site  for  his  settlenientj  but 
an  untoward  accident  having (>ccuired  at  Cape  C^kI,  he  becaujc 
discouraged  and  returned  to  Ste.  Croix. 

4.  Ranoval  of  the  Colony,  audits  ^bai*donmcnt. — Not  wishing* 
to  remain  another  Ivititer  at  Ste.  V  .;.  x,  de  Muutd  removed  the 
Colony  to  Port  Royal.    Unpleasa  :t  uews,  however,  induced  him 


♦This  name  first  appears  in  a  pur''c  ilocument  in  1604,  when  Ticrre 
Du  tluast,  or  Duga-,  sieur  de  Monts,  i)ftitioued  Kiug  Uouri  IV,  for  leave 
to  colonise  "  La  Cudie,  or  Acadie."  Tbo  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  La-quod-die,  the  Indian  n&me  of  a  local  tisb  called  a  polluck. 


Questions.— What  is  said  of  routrincourt's  settlement  and  the  gran* 
which  was  made  of  it  lo  himf  Give  a  sketch  of  de  Monts'  explomtlonf 
and  8<'ttlcmeut  ut  Sit".  Croix     Why  did  Ijooibandou  it? 
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return  at  once  to  France,  where  he  found  strong  oppoPilion 

lo  hifl  colonizing  pchcmes.     Tlirough  tlic  zeal  of  Poutrincourt 

iml  Marc  Lcscarbot  (a  huvyer  and  p>ot)  he  wafl  enabloil  t^) 

It  out  anotlier  Hhip  and  to  despatch  it  to  the  colony  in  charge 

)f  these  two  friends.     In  the  meantime  Dnpont  Orav6,  who 

lad  employed  his  leisure  in  exploring  the  neighbouring  coasts, 

returned    to   France ;    while   Poutrincourt   and   Chaniplain 

sontinued  the  explorations,  leaving  Lescarbot  in  chargo  of 

the  colony.     Lef^carbot  busied  himself  in  tilling  the  soil,  and 

|n  collecting  materials  for  a  projected  history  of  New  France. 

[is  verRatility  and  vivacity  infuFcd  new  life  into  the  self-exiled 

jolbnists  at  Port  Royal  j  but  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment, 

lews  arrived  that  the  de  Monts'  charter  had  been  rescinded, 

md  that  the  company  refused  any  longer  to  bear  the  great 

Bxpenre  of  the  colony.     Tliere  was,  therefore,  no  alternativi 

)ut  to  abaiidofi  it;  and  much  to  the  grief  of  Membertou,  (the 

renerable  Indian  sagj*  nore  of  Annapolis,  who  had  been  their 

ist  friend,)  Poutrincourt  C^am plain,  Lescarbot,  and  other 

folonists,  quitted  the  settlement  unr  returned  to  France  in  1C07. 

6.  CJiamplain's  Third  Voyage — Qaebe.  F*  unded. — DeMonts, 

laving  transferred  all  interest  in  Port  Royal  tv  Poutrincourt, 

nought  for  and  obtained  in  1607,  a  renewal  of  tJie  "ar  imde 

inonopoly  for  one  year,  on  condition  that  he  would  colonif «. 

Canada,  with  a  view  to  open  up  through  it  a  route  to  India 

ind  China.    (See  Nova  Scotia,  Part  vi,  Chapter  xxviii.)    De 

[onts  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  of  two  vessels, 

[under  Chainplain  and  Dupont  Grav^,  to  traflic  with  the  Indians, 

[and  to  explore  the  St.  Lawrence.      Chaniplyin  sailed  from 

iFrance  on  the  13th  April,  1608,  and  reached  Tadoussacon  the 

l3rd  June.    Dupont  Gravd  had  been  there  a  few  days  before 

[him,  but  was  in  1the  hostile  liands  of  some  liasque  traders, 

^who  refused  to  let  him  trade  with  the  Indians.    The  arrival 

'of  Champlain  set  matters  right,  and  he  proceeded  up  the  river. 

QUKSTIONB,— IIow  did  tho  ficttlement  of  Port  Royal  succeed?  By 
whom  aud  wbat  were  tho  explorations  mode  f  What  is  said  of  Lescarbot  f 
When  did  Champlain  raako  his  third  voyage,  and  what  was  its  object? 
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Oil  3rd  July,  he  reached  the  spot  which,  eeve  ^tr-three  years 
before,  had  been  visited  by  Cartier.  The  beautiful  fall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Isle  o( 
Orleans,  he  named  ^HeSaultdeMontrmyrenciy''^  after  the  Admiral 
of  France.  No  trace  of  Stadacon  a  remained.  Near  the  site  of 
ihat  village,  and  at  a  place  called  K^bec  by  the  Indians,  Cham 
plain  erecieii  a  rude  fort, — in  this  way  foreshadowing  the  future 
destiny  of  a  spot  which  has  since  become  so  famous  in  the 
military  annals  of  two  great  nations. — Thus,  after  long  yearn 
of  retribution,  misfortune,  and  doubt,  a  footing  was  obtais^d, 
and  tlic  infant  capital  of  New  France  in  America  was  founded 
ai  Canada.  Fro"^,  ilijii  centre  of  civilization  radiated,  in  latet 
years,  a  seriei  ^  French  settlements,  which  to  the  east 
embraced  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cnpe  Breton,  and 
Prince  Edward,  as  well  as  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and 
stretched  away  to  the  west  from  Montreal  to  Frontenac, 
Niagara,  Pcn-e-tan-guish-enc,  and  Detroit,  and  ihence  aero* 
the  continent  to  Flor-i-da  and  Louisiana  [loo-ees-i^-ao  •^  * 


CHAPTER  Ym. 

Sketch  op  French  Rule — First  Period,  1C08-1672. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Chatnplain^ s  Colony — Early  Trading  Efforts — UnfortunaU 
Indian  League — Iroquois  Wars — Political  Progress — Dfr 
velopment  of  the  Fur- Trade — Colonial  Trading  Contests, 

1.  Champlain's  First  Discovery. — Ere  Champlaiu*s  colony 
was  settled  in  its  new  home  a  shadow  fell  upon  it.  A  conspi- 
racy was  formed  among  his  own  men  to  kill  him,  and  to  give 
the  Basque  traders  possession  of  the  place.  Remorse,  howevei, 
seized  one  of  the  traitors  and  he  revealed  the  plot.  The  ring- 
leader was  hanged,  and  his  co-conspirators  were  sent  as  convicttj 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  his  having  founded  the  capital  of  New 
Franco,  and  of  the  aftcr-extcnt  of  the  French  settlements  in  Ameiioar  To 
what  uvOe  Chapter  viii  relate?    What  event  occurr«d  at  *Ue  ^''U^rmeaXX 


3,^"!    -—o,^:- 
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to  the  galleys.  Thus  the  little  colony  was  providentially  savetl. 
[Anxious  to  explore  the  country  near  his  new  settlemei  > 
Jhamplain  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  nei^A- 
)0uring  tribes.  The  Hurons,  and  Ottawas,  or  Algonquins, 
)eing  oppressed  by  a  superior  race  unknown  to  Ghamplain, 
jladly  accepted  his  offer.  In  May,  1609,  a  war-party  having 
}ome  to  Quebec,  accompanied  him  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
Reaching  the  River  of  the  Iroquois,  (a  tributary  of  the  St. 
jawrence,)*  he  turned  southwards  with  his  dusky  allies,  and 
sontinued  his  canoe-voyage  up  the  stream,  until  he  came  to 
Ihat  beautiful  lake  wLich,  as  a  memorial  of  his  discoveries, 
3till  bears  his  name.t    [See  paragraph  33  of  Chapter  ix.] 

2.  Fatal  Effects  of  CJiamplain^s  Indian  League. — Ghamplain 
;)roceeded  up  this  lake  to  its  further  extremity.  Here  he  and 
lis  Indian  allies  encountered  a  band  of  Iroquois,  who  gave 
jattle ;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  superior  arms  of 
|he  new  friends  of  the  Algonquins.  Thus,  in  an  unprovoked 
contest,  the  first  Indian  blood  was  unwarrantably  shed  in 


LSCOUVlCttf 


I*  *  This  river,  so  noted  in  the  early  history  of  Canada,  and  in  the  desolat- 
)g  wars  between  the  French  colonists  and  the  Iroquois,  was  first  known 

I  the  River  of  the  Iroquois,  (as  it  led  up  to  the  eastern  portion  of  tho 
(roquoia  territory,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Mohawks).  It  was  after- 
rards  named  tho  Richelieu,  (from  the  distinguished  French  Cardinal 
^f  that  name,)  when  M.  do  Montmagny  [mont'-man-yee]  erected  Fort 

ichelieu  at  the  month  of  tho  river,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Iroquois,  in 

l&tl,  2.    Subsequently  tho  river  was  named  So^el,  (after  a  captain  of  the 

7arignau  [car-eon-yan]  regiment,  who  rebuilt  Fort  Bicheiieu).    The  river 

ras  also  called  Chambly,  after  do  Cbamblie,  a  captain  of  the  same  regi*-^ 

lent,  who  erected  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  Fort 
/hambly.  M.  do  Sali^rcs  [sal-ee-erc],  another  Carignan  captain,  erected 
Tort  Ste.  Th6r6se,  [thay-race]  nine  miles  above  Chambly,  on  the  same  river. 

[.  de  Mother  a  fourth  Carignan  captain,  erected  Fort  Ste.  Ai  ne  on  Mothe 
Bland,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain. 

t  This  lake,  so  long  a  highway  between  tho  territories  of  the  hojitile 
[Hurons  and  Iroquois  Indians,  received  from  them  the  name  of  Can-i-a-de- 
re-gu-a-ran-to,  or  the  "  Lake-Gate  of  the  Country." 


QFE8T10NS.--What  notable  discovery  did  Champlain  make?  Give  the 
llndian  name  of  the  Lake.  What  Is  said  of  the  Iroquois  River  F  Give  the 
Iparticulars  of  Champluiu's  fatal  Indian  league  against  tho  Iroquoia, 
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Canada  by  the  white  man.  Bitterly  and  fiercely,  and  for  many 
years,  was  this  fatal  error  again  and  again  avengt^v.,  .uCi\  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  French  colonists  had  atoned  for  the  life  of 
every  Iroquois  who  had  fallen  in  this  first  memorable  battU 
with  the  Suropean  colonists  in  Canada,     j^^  * 

3.  Champlain^s  Furihtr  Discoveries. — Champlain  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France.     He  was 
receivetl  with  great  favour  by  Henri  IV,  to  whom  he  brought 
presents  of  belts  of  wampum,  porcupine  quills,  and  other 
curiosities.    As  a  mark  of  favour  the  king  gave  the  name 
of  New  France  to  his  new  American  possesaiona.    Although 
De  Monts  had  failed  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  trading 
privileges,  he  nevertheleps,  with  the  aid  of  the  Merchanlw' 
Company,   fitted  out  in   1610  a   fourth    expedition,   undei 
the    command   of  Champlain   and   Dupont   Grav^.      This 
expedition  reached  Tadoussac  after  a  pleasant  passage  of 
eighteen  days.    Here  they  found  rival  fur  traders  j  but  such 
was  Champlain*s  love  of  adventure  that  he  determined  to 
make  further  explorations.    He  joined  the  Huron  Indians  in 
another  attack  on  an  entrenched  camp  of  the  Iroquois,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  of  the  Iroquois.    The  contest  was  a  severe 
one ;  but  the  arms  of  the  French  quickly  decided  it  in  favour 
of  their  Indian  allies.     Champlain,  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Quebec,  where,  tired  of  Indian  warfare,  he  devoted  himsel/ 
for  a  time  to  the  culture  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
t"  4.  Death  of  Henri  IV~— Trading  Post  at  Montreal — Ai 
viuebec,  Champlain  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  king  Henri  IV.    De  Monts'  influence  at  court  having 
now  entirely  ceased,  commercial  rivalry  nearly  ruined  the  fur 
trade.    Champlain  returned  to  France  in  August,  but  returned 
to  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1611,  to  make  another  effort  to 
retrieve  de  Monts'  fortunes  and  those  of  his  trading  associates. 
With  this  view  he  determined  to  erect  a  permanent  trading 


QTmsnoKB.— How  was  Champlain  received  in  France?  What  naroo  did 
the  king  give  to  his  new  poHsessions  f  Give  a  slcotch  of  Champlain'rifarthex 
explorations  and  Indian  contests.    What  sad  event  occurred  in  10101 


IT  m-iftto. 
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ipoBt  a«i  fat  up  above  Quebec  as  the  rapids  would  permit,  and 
'also  one  easily  accessible  to  the  Ottawa  and  neighbouring 
[Indian  tribes.     After  visiting  various  places,  Champlain  at 
[length  selected  Mount  Royal,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Sault 
ISt.  Louis  (Lacbinc),  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 
Irivers  ^e  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence).    To  the  adjacent 
{island  he  gave  the  name  of  Ste.  H^le ne,  after  his  wife.    Having 
jleared  the  ground  he  proceeded  to  erect  his  new  trading 
fort.    He  fixed  it  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  hospital  of 
Ithe  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  (Soeurs  Grises),  and  named  it  Place 
wBoyale.    No  sooner  had  he  commenced  his  labours  than  a 
jrowd  of  trading  adventurers,  who  had  followed  him  from 
France,  appeared  at  Montreal,  and  sought  to  monopolise  the 
fur  traflic  with  the  Indians.     Not  wishing  that  they  should 
profit  by  his  labours,  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
soon  after  left  for  France  to  confer  with  de  Monts  on  the 
iopressed  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company.    De  Monts,  en- 
grossed in  other  matters  and  mucii  diecouraged,  left  Champlain 
to  his  own  resources.     Knowing  that  without  the  aid  of  some 
)owerful  hand  to  assist  them,  the  colony  would  soon  &ink, 
|Champlain  made  a  great  effort,  and  in  1612  prevailed  upon 
*rince  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Count  de  Soissons  [swaw-sou*] 
to  become  the  patron  of  Canada.    De  Soissons,  was  conmiis- 
[fiioned  as  lieutenant  general  (with  Champlain  as  his  deputy), 
[but  being  attacked  v.ith  fever,  he  died  soon  afterwards.    Henri 
[de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Cond^,*  however,  took  his  place.i"^ 

6.  Trading  Disputes — Ottawa  Explorations. — Champlair 
forneeing  the  ruinous  consequences  of  unrestricted  rivalry,  pr,. 
posed  to  share  his  new  trading  privileges  with  his  competitors  in 
the  fur  traffic.    The  Bouen  and  St.  Malo  traders  ac3epted  his 

*  This  prince  shonld  not  bo  confbund^d  with  his  son,  '*  the  great  Oond&." 
who  was  born  in  1621,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  the  French 
war  against  Spain,  under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Turenne  [tu-renn]. 


Qtr«cBTioOT.— Ciivo  particulars  of  the  new  trading  fort  established  at 

ss    Hoohelaga  by  Charaplala.  What  island  near  this  fort  did  he  uame7  Men- 

ti'"*!  the  discouragementi?  ho  met  with.    Who  be^me  patron  of  Canada 7 
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ofTcr,  and  formed  a  Merchants'  Company ;  but  those  of  Rocrjelle 
stood  out,  and  preferred  the  chances  of  an  illicit  trade.  He 
had,  therefore,  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  disputed  which 
arose  out  of  the  new  trading  privileges  which  had  bi«ii  con- 
ferred upon  the  Merchants'  Company  j  but  at  le^i^th  he 
partially  succeeded,  and,  in  1613,  again  embarked  for  tjanada,. 
Stopping  a  short  time  at  Quebec,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Hochelaga  (Montreal).  Here  he  did  not  delay  long,  m\i  turned 
his  attention  to  exploration.  Taking  the  northern  channel  of 
the  river,  Champlain,  accompanied  by  Etienne  ijrul^,*  hia 
faithful  interpreter,  and  his  comrades,  soon  enterec  the  Ottawa 
and  proceeded  up  that  river.  Surprised  at  its  uniiorm  breadth 
and  volume,  they  still  advanced  in  the  hope  of  reaching  China 
and  Japan,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  which  had  only  laiely 
(1610)  been  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  t  This  Champlain  had 
been  led  to  believe  he  could  do,  by  the  mis-statements  of  aboastiug 
adventurer,  named  Vignan,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  explored  the  route  far. 
inland.  At  length  having  reached 
1  point  beyond  the  head  of  a  lake 
(now  known  as  Coulonge,)  the  party 
stopped  to  confer  with  Tes-sou-at, 
the  chieftain  of  the  place.  Here, 
after  a  feast,  Champlain  urged  the 
chief  to  give  him  canoes  and  convoy 
to  the  territory  of  the  Nipissings, 
which  Vignan  had  described  as  being  Henry  Hudson. 

•This  bravo  and  energetic  Frencliman  accompauied  Champlain  tbroup  J 
nearly  all  his  explorations.  Uo  also  acted  as  a  scout  when  tho  Huron 
Indians  made  a  raid  into  the  Iroquois  country,  and  performed  many 
perilous  feats  of  daring  among  them.  He  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Uurous  at  one  of  their  villages  near  ronetanguishene  in  1632. 

t  Uenry  Hudson  was  an  eminent  English  navigator,  but  his  early  hiftory 
is  unknown.  He  was  sent,  in  1607,  by  some  London  merchants,  to  dJscovei 


Questions.- How  did  Champlain  seek  to  settle  the  trp.ding  disputes? 
Where  did  ho  hope  to  go?  What  company  did  he  form?  Who  stood  out? 
After  visiting  Hochelaga,  what  did  Champlain  uo  r  tJ  ivo  a  sketch  »f  13ruI6, 
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near  an  ocean  at  the  nortli.    Tessouat  laughed  at  the  credulous 

Cha ni plain,  and  insisted  upon  killing  the  imposter  Vignan  for 

having  thus  deceived  him.    He  assured  Champlain  that  Vignan 

had  never  seen  the  country  of  the  Nipissings,  but  had  remained 

there  with  him  until  he  had  returned  to  Montreal.    Tessouat 

further  discouraged  Champlain;  and  he  having  also  learned; 

from  the  significant  sign-language  of  the  Indians,  that  the 

[source  of  the  Ottawa  lay  far  to  the  northwest,  despaired  to 

[reach  it.    lie  then  returned  down  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 

jto  Quebec,  and  thence  to  St.  Malo,  in  August,  1613. »/ 

G.  Iieve7'ses — First  Missionaries  to  Canada. — The  Frince  de 
Conde  proved  to  be  a  mercenary,  though  from  his  position,  an 
influential  patron  and  viceroy.  A  new  and  enlarged  company 
tvas  incorporated  under  his  auspices ;  and  an  effort  was  male 
\o  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  For  this  purpo&e, 
s  Champlain  brought  out  with  him,  in  1615,  four  B^coUets  [rec- 
|ko-lay]  fathers,  (Jamay,  d'OIbeau,  le  Caron  and  du  Plessis,)t 


\\\  norlh-wost  passage  to  China  and  Japan,  but  only  reached  80*  north 

[latitude,  and  returned.    In  a  second  voyage  he  went  as  far  as  Nova  Zem- 

fbla.    In  1609,  he  was  despatched  on  a  third  voyage,  by  the  Dutch  East 

ilmliaCompany  (who  called  him  Uendrick  Hudson),  and  discovered  thtj 

'beautiful  river  Iludson,  in  the  State  of  Now  York.  In  1610,  he  undertook 

a  fourth  voyage,  in  a  bark  named  the  "  Discovery,"  and  in  June  reached 

C  reonlaud.   Proceeding  along  the  Labrador  coast,  which  he  named  Nova 

Britannia,  lie  discovered,  in  C0°  north  latitude,  a  strait  leading  into  a  vast 

bay ;  (the  strait  and  bay  are  now  named  after  him).    He  entered  it,  and 

went  southwards.    Unable  to  bear  the  severe  climate,  he  prepared  to 

return ;  but  having  threatened  his  mutinous  crew,  they  entered  his  cabin 

at  night,  pinioned  his  arms,  and  put  him,  with  his  son  John,  and  sevon 

Inlirm  men,  on  ^hore  in  a  boat.    Iludson  and  theme  men  were  never 

heard  of  nfterwards.    A  few  of  the  mutineers  reached  England,  in  1611, 

after  having  justly  suffered  very  great  hardships. 

t  The  Ilecollets,  a  later  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  were  known  as  Franciscans  of  tho  Strict  Observance.  The  name 
Is  derived  from  the  practice  of  strict  spiritual  re-collection  which  was 
required  of  tho  brethren.    They  were  approved  by  Clement  VII  in  1632. 


Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  Iludson's  life.  Mention  Champlain's 
adventure  at  Lake  Coulonge.  How  was  Christianity  introduced  into 
Canada?  Who  »'4•^e  the  first  missionaries?  Describe  Uie  religious  order* 
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as  missionaries  to  Canada.    Tlie  first  mass  ever  celebrated  ir 
Canada  was  performed  by  Jamay  and  le  Caron,  at  the  Rivp 
des  Prairies,  in  June,  1015,  and  by  d'Olbeau  and  du  Plest'-S 
at  Quebec. 

T.  Discovery  of  Lakes  Nipissinf/  and  Iluron. — Nothit.4 
daunted  at  liis  previous  fuiluie,  Champlain  determined  tc 
renew  his  explorations.  D'Olbeau  had  gone  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Montagnais,  near  Tadoussnc,  Jamay  and  du  Plcssis  i?3- 
mained  at  Quebec,  while  1c  Caron  started  with  the  Huroi 
Indians  in  advance  of  Champlain  up  the  Ottawa.  Passing  L;ik#. 
Coulonge,  where  he  had  been  before  in  his  explorations,  Chp."-. 
plain  followed  up  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Mattawin  river  tc 
Lake  Nii>is-8ing,  where  he  stopped  two  days  with  theNipissinp--. 
or  Neb-e-cer-i-ni Indians, — also  called  Sorciers,  (Sorcerers,)  from 
their  ill  repute  as  magicians — thence  down  a  ri^'er,  since  knowsi 
as  French  River,  into  what  is  now  known  as  Georgian  Bf,y 
and  Lake  Huron,  but  which  he  called  Mer  Douce  [mare-diice}^ 
Turning  southwards  he  followed  the  coast  of  the  Georgian  Bar 
until  he  reached  the  head  of  Matchadash  Bay.  From  Pei> 
tanguishene  he  f(.)llowed  an  Indian  trail  far  inland  through  9^ 
rich  wooded  country,  to  a  palisaded  village  named  0-tou- 
a-cha,  one  of  the  principal  lodges  of  the  Huron  Indians.  Here 
he  was  well  received ;  but  eager  to  explore  further,  he  visited 
other  villages  to  the  westward.  At  length  he  reached  Car-ha^ 
gou-ha  (with  its  triple  palisade  thirty-five  feet  high)  where  he 
met  the  RecoUet  father,  Le  Caron,  who  was  rejoiced  to  set 
him.  Le  Caron,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  signalised  th<» 
event  by  celebrating  mass,  and  chanting  the  Te  Deum  for  tht? 
first  time  in  tl^ese  Western  wilds.  From  this  spot  he  turned 
his  steps  ea.^'twards  and  soon  reached  Ca-hi-a-gu-e,  (in  our 
modern  Orillia,)  the  rendez-vous  or  chief  lodge  of  the  greai 
Huron  settlement  near  Lake  Simcoe,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  French  Mission  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste. 


QtTESTTOifs.—WhiitToHgious  event  occurred  In  1015?  Give  a  sketch  of 
the  oxplorations  made  by  Champlain  In  1015-16.  What  i»  said  of  the 
Indians  and  places  which  ho  visited  ?    What  occurred  near  Lake  Sirocoti! 
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8.  Great   Warllhe  Expedition  against  the  Iroquois. — At 

Caliiagu^,  there  was  great  feasting  and  war-dances,  and  the 

(invincible  Champlain  promiyed  to  join  the  Hurons  in  a  pro- 

l  jected  incursion  into  the  far  off  Iroquois  territory.     To  make 

[this  stealthy  blow  fall  with  more  unerrmg  and  fatal  certainty 

[upon  the  Iroquois,  Etienne  Bruld,  Champlain's  interpreter 

[and  intrepid  companion,  volunteered  with  twelve  Hurons  to 

[penetrate  as  a  scout  to  the  hostile  borders  of  the  foe  and  visit  the 

[Eries,  who  had  promised  to  pend  live  hundred  of  their  Warriors 

[on  the  Huron  war  path  against  their  common  enemy,  the 

Iroquois.     Champlain  with  his  allies,  having  crossed  the  Nar- 

TovfS  at  Lake  Cou-chi  ching,  coasted  down  Lake  Simcoe,  to  a 

little  river,  now  called  Talbot,  thence  across  the  Portage  to 

Lake  Balsam,  and  down  the  devious  windings  of  the  chain  o^ 

■waters  leading  to  the  river  Trent.    From  vhe  mouth  of  this 

river  the  hostile  fleet  of  canoes  glided  down  the  Bay  of  Quints 

to  the  first  opening  leading  into  Lac  St.  Loms,  (known  to  the 

Hurons  as  Lake  On-tou-o-ro-nons,  or  Ontario).  Boldly  crossing 

this  lake,  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  hiding  their 

canoes  in  ^^he  woods,  filed  warily  inland  across  the  Onondaga 

river  towards  the  castles  of  the  Senecas.    At  length,  about  the 

ICth  of  October,  they  reached  the  foe,  who,  unaware  of  danger, 

were  busily  engaged  in  gathering  their  maize  and  autunm  fruits. 

Without  waiting  for  their  Erie  allies,  the  Hurons  tumultuously 

rushed  upon  the  unconscious  Iroquois,  who  instinctively  grasped 

their  tomahawks  and  rallying  to  their  defences,  stood  afbay. 

Ere  Champlain   could   interfere,   many  of  the  Hurons  lay 

dead,  and  even  with  his  powerful  aid  a  panic  seized  them :  and 

\lhough  he  rallied  them,  they  again  fled.    Champlain  himself 

was  wounded,  and  was  forced  to  follow  his  fugitive  allies.    But 

liis  prestige  was  gone  j  and  the  Hurons  gloomily  allowed  him 

10  accompany  them  in  their  retreat  across  the  lake.    They 

then  lefused  to  redeem  their  promise  to  send  an  escort  with 


Questions.— Where  did  Champlain's  next  contest  with  the  Iroquois 
lake  place?  How  iid  it  end?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  contest,  and  of 
^rul6'9  Intrepidity.   What  was  the  effect  of  this  warlike  expedition! 
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him  to  Quebec,  and  virtually  kept  him  a  prisoner  amon^  thoin 
till  the  following  spring.  Du-ran-tal,  a  chief,  however,  r<»- 
mained  friendly,  and  shared  his  lodge  with  him.  Hia  energetic 
nature  brooked  no  restraint,  however;  and  he  induced  the 
Hurons  to  allow  him  to  renew  his  explorations  for  a  time. 
He  visited  Le  Caron  agahi  at  Carhagouha;  and  though  it  waB 
mid  winter  they  both  pushed  on  westwards  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Tobacco  Indians  and  those  of  the  Cheveux  Relcvds, — an 
Algonquin  tribe  to  the  south-west  of  Nottawasaga  bay.  In  on«j 
of  hin  hunting  expeditions  with  the  Hurons,  Champlain  became 
separated  from  them  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  woods. 
At  length,  by  the  aid  of  Durantal,  and  other  friendly  Indians, 
who  accompanied  him,  he  returned  secretly  to  Sault  St.  Louis, 
(Lachine)  in  July,  1616,  and  thence  to  Quebec,  whither  Le 
Caron  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  found  the  little  colony, 
which  had  mourned  him  as  dead,  torn  by  intestine  feuds 
between  the  merchants,  the  resident  families  (who  were  for- 
bidden to  traffic  with  the  Indians,)  and  the  Roclielle  [ro-shell] 
traders,  wlm^defied  the  authority  of  the  chartered  company  oi 
merchantsfx 

r\9.  Champlairfs  Discouragements  and  Zeal. — Owing  to  th# 
continued  contest  between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Com 
pany*fl  monopoly  in  Canada,  Champlain  returned  to  France. 
and  sought  to  reconcile  differences,  and  still  to  maintain  thf 
privileges  of  the  company.  The  Prince  de  Cond6,  [cor»-dayJ 
being  involved  in  political  troubles,  was  imprisoned.  He  pold 
his  vice-royalty  in  Canada  to  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  [mon'?- 
moh-rahn'-see,]  whowas  a  friend  of  Champlain.*  The  company 
of  merchants  suffered  much  embarrassment,  and  were  involved 
in  litigation  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  exclusive  pri- 

•  Henry,  Duke  de  Montmorency,  and  Admiral  of  France,  was  born  in 
I&95.  He  was  successful  against  the  Uugucnots— 1628 ;  but  being  an  ononiy 
of  Cardinal  Bicbelieu,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  lit  Langucduc. 
Ho  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner  and  executed  in  1632. 

QinjSTiOH«.— "What  further  adventures  befol  Champlain  f    How  did  he 
iscape?    Mention  the  state  of  the  little  colony?    What  discouragement^ 
i*^  ho  moet  with?  How  did  he  overcome  them?   Who  «««cco<  ;kHl  Coprl-^f 
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vilcges  ill  the  pel  try-traffic.  They  strongly  censured  Cham- 
plain  for  liis  greater  devotion  to  exploration  than  to  their 
trade-interests,  and  therefore  sought  to  supersede  him  bj 
Dupont  Grav^,  whose  thoughts  were  more  engrossed  in  the 
extension  of  the  fur-trade.  Warm  discussions  ensued;  and 
'i\\e  matter  was  finally  brought  before  the  king's  council.  A 
royal  decree  was,  however,  passed  in  1619,  sustaining  Cham- 
plain.  In  high  hopes  he  again  left  for  Canada  in  1620, 
accompanied  by  his  youthful  wife,  who  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  Indians  at  Quebec.  When  Champlain  arrived 
at  Tadoussac,  he  found  that  some  inexperienced  rival  traders 
from  Rochelle  had,  contrary  to  regulations,  imprudently 
bartered  fire-arms  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  This  indiscretion 
afterwards  caused  the  colony  much  trouble.  In  1620,  Cham- 
plain  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  Quebec, 
which  continued  to  be  a  vice-royal  residence  until  1834,  when 
it  was  accidentally  burned.  He  also  framed  a  brief  code  of 
laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  little  colony  j  but 
he  was  greatly  impeded  in  his  efforts  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity, owing  to  religious  dissensions,  trading  disputes,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  These  incursions  threatened  in 
1622  to  lead  to  serious  results.  Three  hostile  bands  of  Iro- 
quois  attacked  three  of  the  settlements  j  but  the  French^  aided 
by  the  Hurons,  repulsed  them.  The  unprotected  Hurons, 
however,  suffered  severely  from  the  Iroquois. 

1 0 .  Trading  Disputes — Distracted  state  of  the  Coluny, — Com- 
plaints  against  the  Trading  Company  of  St.  Malo  and  Bouen 
having  become  so  frequent,  Montmorency,  the  viceroy,  was 
induced  to  confer  the  powers  of  the  company  upon  William  and 
Emery  de  Caen  [kah-en],  one  of  whom  was  sent  out  to  Canada 
as  superintendent.  On  his  arrival  at  Tadoussac,  de  Caen 
assumed  almost  royal  authority,  and  sought  even  to  exercise 
a  surveillance  over  Champlain.     His  arbitrary  conduct  was 


iit, 
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QuQeTiON8.--lIow  wore  the  trading  disputes  settled  in  Fraucef  What 
indi|p^>-^,ion  occurred  at  Tadoussac  r  State  what  Champlain  did  on  hig 
return  to  Canada?    What  further  trading  disputes  occurred ? 
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nergetically  resisted  by  Champlain,  and  by  the  coloniHts,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  company's  agent,  and  left  for 
France  in  large  numbers.  Champlain  sent  a  Recollet  father 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  In  1022,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  entered 
into  between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Huron  and  Iroqu.' 
Indians.  In  1624  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  France,  where 
he  learned  that,  by  a  royal  edict,  the  disDutes  between  the  rival 
trading-companies  had  been  settled.    V 

11.  The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates — Seigniorial 
Tenure  introduced. — The  Duke  of  Ventadour  [vahn-ta-dure] 
(who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  as  viceroy  in  1625),  having 
entered  one  of  the  orders  of  monks,  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  To  promote  this 
object  three  Jesuit  fathers,  (Lalemant,  Masse  and  De  Br^befiO 
were,  at  the  request  of  the  Recollets,  sent  to  Canada  in  1625. 
Thus  the  order  obtained  a  footing  in  Canada — fourteen  years 
after  two  of  its  members  had  reached  Nova  Scotia.  De  Caen 
would  not  receive  them,  but  the  Recollets  admitted  them  into 
the  St.  Charles  convent.  De  Br^beuf  undertook  a  mission 
to  the  Hurons  j  but  the  fate  of  Viel,  the  Recollet,  (who  wari 
drowned  by  the  Indians  at  a  place  near  Montreal,  since  called 

Sault  au  Eecollef)  deterred  him  for 
a  time.  The  Duke's  well-meant 
but  exclusive  policy  did  not  plea.se 
Champlain,  who  returned  to  Canada 
in  1626.  His  objections  were  shared 
in  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  [reesh- 
el-yue],  who  revoked  the  charter  of 
the  ^Je  Caen  Conipany  in  1627,  and 
ip  w-»tuted  a  new  one  upon  a  broader 
basis.  This  association  was  clothed 
Cardinal  Kichelien.         ^'^^^  extensive  powers,  and  named 


■Mm 


Qttsstions.— How  did  Champlain  regard  de  Caenf  What  change  wae 
made  in  the  trading  company?  Sketch  de  Caen's  career.  What  reli- 
gious Order  arrived  in  Canada  in  1626?    Uow  were  tliey  received  f 
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"Tlie  Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners."  From  it  tli% 
Ilugnenota  were  excluded.  It  was  invested  by  the  King  with 
tliR  vico-royalty  of  New  France  and  Florida,  and  with  the 
"  !ittrIl)Mt('a  of  fJoiiTm'i'ry  and  juticc-ship,"  ''with  power  to 
»;•  nmc  Air  its  iiiUvjIlbd  lands  such  titles,  <lccda,  honours, 
ri^ijts,  powers,  and  facnltioa  as  should  he  judged  fitting." 
Thu;j,  in  Canada  the  seicniorial  trnure,  or  feudal  system,  was 
extended  and  consolidivteJ.  The  French  monarch  also  raised 
twelve  of  the  princii)al  seigneurs  to  the  rank  of  French 
iiohlcaac.  Shortly  afterwards  King  Charles  I  established  the 
iir  \('r  of  T'aronots  of  Nova  Scotia  in  that  country,  t*"*""**^ 

1 2.  First  Capture  of  Quebec . — Scarcely  had  the  new  Company 
bren  organized,  ere  war  was  declared  between  France  cud 
England.  Tlio  (irAt  ships  which  the  Company  sent  to  CatuJa 
were  captured ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Tadoussac  icll  invo 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  capture  was  ma«le  by  81/ 
David  Kertk,  a  French  Huguenot  refugee  from  Dieppe,  (who 
had  been  commissioned,  by  Charles  T,  in  1628),  and  Captain 
Michel  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  de  Caens.  Kertk  sent 
some  Basque  prit^oncrs  as  mcsficngcrs  to  Quebec,  which  was 
not  very  strongly  fortified,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender  j  but 
Chainpiain,  who  sent  back  a  haughty  reply,  treated  them  so 
well,  that  Kertk  withdrew  his  ships  to  cruise  in  the  gulf 
without  attacking  hinj.  On  his  w-ay  down  the  river,  however, 
he  captured  some  French  transports  with  food  and  stores, 
which  Iloquemont  (one  of  the  new  company)  was  bringing  to 
Qnchoc.  Owing  to  this  loss  the  colony  sufTered  great  privation. 
Next  year  Kerlk  again  appeared  before  Quebec,  and,  after 
having  ofi'crcd  honourable  terms  to  Champlain,  (who  was 
reduced  to  great  straits,)  the  heroic  governor  capitulated 
the  city  in  July,  1G29.  Kertk,  having  installed  his  brother, 
Louis,  as  governor  of  Quebec,  went  to  Tadoussac,  where 
Thomas  Kertk  followed  him  with  Champlain.     Here  Captain 

QuKSxioNS.— State  wlint  further  changes  were  made.  What  ia  said  of 
creation  of  the  eci^uiorial  tcuure,  of  tho  noblesse  of  Cauada,  and  of  Nova 
Scotia  Baronets  ?  What  troubles  arni^c  ?  Descrihe  the  first  capture  ot'Quel)«Q, 
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Michel  died.  Shortly  aflervvaalH,  Kertk  tock  Chumplain  to 
England,  where  he  was  released  and  aent  to  France.  Disasterw 
did  Q^t  long  oj)pre88  the  infant  colony ;  for,  by  tlie  treaty  of 
St.  Germain -en-Lay  e,  in  1G32,  Charles  I  of  England,  restored 
not  only  Canada,  but  also  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  to 
Louis  Xni  of  France. 

13.  Death  and  Career  of  Champla'in. — In  1G.12,  Emery  de 
Caen  came  to  Quebec  to  hoi«t  the  French  standard  once  more 
upon  its  walls.  He  was  authorised  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the 
fur  traffic  for  one  year,  so  as  to  indemnify  him  for  losses 
sustained  during  the  war.  In  1633,  Champlain  again  returned 
to  Canada  as  governor.  He  at  once  sought  to  restore  pros- 
perity, and  to  promote  civilization  among  the  Indians,  by 
means  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  In  1G34,  a  new  pettlenient 
was  formed  at  Three  Rivers.  In  the  midst  of  these  yigna 
of  returning  life  and  vigour,  the  young  colony  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  a  signal  loss,-— the  death  of  her  beloved  Champlain 
on  Christmas  day,  1635,  after  a  checkered  yet  noble  career  of 
heroic  endurance  in  the  service  of  France  in  Canada,  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and  decision  j 
hut  his  early  zeal  against  the  Iroquois  was  ill-judged.  He  wrote 
three  volumes,  at  intervals,  containing  an  interesting  account 
of  his  voyages  to  Canada.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  New 
France,  and  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  latter 
was  translated  into  both  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  languages.  ^ 

14.  New  Viceroy — Montreal  Founded, — ^De  Chateaufori 
was  temporarily  appointed  to  succeed  Champlain;  but  in 
1636,  he  became  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  arrival 
from  France  of  De  Montmagny,  [mont-man-yee]  the  new 
viceroy, — ^who  sought  to  emulate  Champlain  in  his  zeal  foi 
the  colony.*     In  1636,  the  foundation  of  the  Jesuit  Coll  ego 

*  Le  Chevalier  Charles  Huault  de  Montmagny.  During  his  adminlRtra- 
fion,  Montreal  was  founded,  and  the  long  threatened  war  of  oxterminatioii 

QxjiBSTiOKB.— Under  what  circumstances  was  Canada,  Cape  Breton  ami 
Hova  Scotia  restored  to  the  French?  Sketch  Champlain's  further  career 
iad  li£B.  Wm  MMoe«^  bim»   What  is  said  of  M.  d«  UQiatiaagajt 
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f.T  tl»e  Ilurona  was  laid  at  Quebec.  In  1637-42,  Noel  Brulart 
de  Sillcrv,  ft  benevolent  knight  of  Malta,  founded  an  institution 
four  miles  above  Quebec,  for  the  Indian  converts.  Thi^e 
named  after  St.  Josepli — who  had  l»cen  Melected  as  the  patron 
Biiint  of  Canada  in  1624.  The  year  1633  was  noted  for  several 
flevere  shocks  of  earthquake,  whicli  were  felt  all  over  the  French 
und  Englinb.  colonies.  In  1640,  the  island  of  Montreal  was 
ct  Jed  by  M.  de  Lauzon  [law-zon«]  Ibr  the  purposes  of  settlement, 
to  an  association  of  thirty-five  persons.  He  had,  in  1635, 
obtained  it  from  the  Company  of  One  Ilundred  Partners. 
M.  de  Maisonneuve  [may-son«-nev]  was  selected  to  found  the 
Bcttlement,  which  he  did  under  many  discouragements  in  1642. 
He  first  erected  a  few  buildings,  near  the  site  of  the  Indian 
village  of  Hochelaga,  and  enclosed  the  whole  of  them  within  a 
v'ooden  palisade,  for  protection  against  the  Indians.*  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1642,  the  humble  settlement  was  with  religious 
ceremoniefi  solemnly  named  Ville  Marie,  or  Ma-ri-an-op-o-lis, 

ty  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits.t 

^J5.  Comerted  Indian  Attacks, — In  1642,  the  Iroquois  were 

tgainst  the  Huron  Indians  was  commenced  by  the  Iroquois.  It  was 
to  this  governor  that  tho  Indians  first  applied  the  term  Onontio,  or 
Nontio,  tlio  great  mountain,— tk  literal  translation  of  M.  do  Montmagny's 
name.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  indiflbrently  to  each  of  the 
French  governors  of  Canada.  0-non-ti-o  go-a  (or  On*ti>o*go-a)  was  the 
Indian  name  of  tho  king  of  France. 

*  Paul  Chomody  do  Maisonneuve  was  in  1642,  installed  as  first  governor 
or Mouti«al,  by  M.  de  Moutmagny.  Through  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  M^sy, 
[may-sec]  he  was,  in  1646,  at  liis  own  request,  replaced  for  a  time,  in  the 
g9vemment  of  Montreal  by  M.  Louis  d'Ailleboust  de  Coulon/yo  [day-yoe- 
boo-d'-koo-Iawn'g].  He  went  to  Franco  iu  1646,  but  returned  in  1648, 
when  M.  d'Ailleboust  left  for  France. 

t  Montreal  was  known  to  the  Iroquois  by  tho  name  of  Ti-o-ti-a-ki,  ns  It 
stood  upon  tho  site  of  an  Indian  village  on  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
was  known  to  Jacques  Cartier  as  Tu-ton-a-qui.  Hochelaga  was  situated 
near  the  sido  of  Mount  Royal.  This  mount  was  called  by  tho  Algonquin* 
Mo-ni-ang,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  French  proqunciation  of  Montreal, 
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QCMtsTioirs.— What  institutions  were  founded  in  L.  C.  during  the  years 
1636  te  1642  f  Mention  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  foundation 
Of  M'^^treal.    What  is  said  of  M.  de  Maisonneuve;  and  of  the  year  19iAt 
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successful  in  tlieir  attacks  upon  the  Frencli  j  and  in  tlie  next 
year,  M.  d'Ailleboust  erected  defences  around  Montreal.     In 
1644^  the  Iroquois  concerted  a  bold  scheme  to  destroy  the 
whole  line  of  French  posts, — a  scheme  which,  with  singular  ex- 
actness, was  again  repeated,  by  other  Indian  tribes,  against  the 
English  posts,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards.*    In 
that  year  (1G44),  the  Iroquois,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch 
and  English,  but  who  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  French,  and 
to  their  allies  (the  Algonquins  and  Hurons),  formed  a  plan  by 
which  they  hoped  to  exterminate  in  a  single  day  all  the  French 
colonists  in  Canada.   They  divided  their  warriors  into  two  great 
bands,  and  these  two  bands  into  ten  separate  war-parties.  In  the 
ensuing  spring  these  war-parties  were,  on  a  given  day,  simulta 
neously  to  attack  the  French  settlements  from  several  am- 
bushed  points,  which  were  selected  with  more  than  the  usual 
skill  and  sagacity  of  the  keen-eyed  Iroquois.    The  party  of  war- 
riors designed  to  surprise  Montreal  was  fortunately  discovered 
by  the  garrison  and  defeated  j  while  other  parties,  having  acted 
prematurely,  were  foiled  in  their  attempts.     Thus,  although 
the  project  failed  for  want  of  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Iroquois  bands,  yet  many  valuable  lives  were  lost ;  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  colony  itself  was  for  a  time  imperilled.  In 
this  crisis,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Queen  Regent  of  France,  and 
protectress  of  Canada,  (on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIII  in  1642,3,)  at  once  sent  out  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
aid  in  the  protection  of  the  colony.   Fort  Richelieu,  which  had 
been  erected  with  great  difficulty  in  1642  by  Governor  Mont- 
magny,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iroquois  (Richelieu)  river  to  keep 
bcse  Indians  in  check,  was  a  principal  point  of  attack  j  but, 

•  In  17C3,  Pon-ti-ac,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  an  ally 
f  the  French,  matured  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  destrrctioa 
»f  the  English  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  all  their  forts  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Niagara.  The  plot  failed.  See  No.  63,  Chapter  ix,  page  118. 


li 


QuBBTioua.— Giv^  askctcli  of  the  Iroquois  scheme  for  destroying  the 
French  lino  of  trading-pests  in  1644.  Had  it  any  after  parallel  7  Mention 
tt.  What  is  said  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Tontiao,  and  of  Fort  Richelieu  ! 
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although  the  force  within  the  fort  was  small,  it  was  successfully 
defended.  At  length,  in  1645,  through  the  agency  of  some 
prisoners,  the  Governor  induced  the  Iroquois  to  consent  to  a 
peace.  A  truce  followed,  to  which  the  Mohawks,  HurlOns, 
Algonquins,  and  French  were  parties;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Iroquois  cantons,  would  not  concur  in  it.  It  was  entirely 
repudiated  by  them  in  1646,  at  the  instigation  of  some  treach- 
erous Ilurons.  On  the  frivolous  pretext  that  an  epidemic  and 
a  failure  in  the  crops  (which  had  lately  occurred)  were  caused 
by  the  machinations  of  Pere  Jogues,* — who  had  been  sent  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  several  cantons, — this  Jesuit  father 
was  barbarously  murdered.  Ferocious  attacks  were  also  made 
upon  other  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  several  of  the  settlements; 
so  that  war  and  rapine  again  desolated  the  country.  Taking 
8.dvantage,  however,  of  a  partial  cessation  from  strife,  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners,  which  had  suffered  such 
terrible  losses  during  the  struggle,  made  an  important  change 
in  their  relations  to  the  colony.  The  Company  conceded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  the 
j'ight  to  trade  in  peltries,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  on 
the  yearly  payment  to  it  of  one  thousand  beaver-skins,  besides 
eonie  local  expenses  of  the  government.  This  arrangement 
was  confirmed  by  royal  edict;  and  the  Company  consequently 
renounced  all  furtlier  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  trading 
concerns  of  New  France.  V 

*  Isaac  Jogues,  a  native  of  France,  came  to  Canada  in  1636,  and  laboured 
86  a  missionary  among  the  Ilurons.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Iroquois 
ill  1642,  and  was  shamefully  mutilated.  Areudt  \  an  Corlear,  the  humane 
Dutch  Governor  of  New  Netherland  rescued  him  and  other  French  pri- 
soners. Within  a  short  time  he  went  to  France,  but  soon  afterwards 
jfeturued  to  Canada.  In  1646,  when  on  hia  way  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 
Iroquois,  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Sacrement  to  the  Lake  called  afterwards 
Lake  George  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson.  On  his  arrival  among  the  Iroquois, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  as  stated  above. 

Questions.— How  was  a  truce  brought  about  ?  Upon  what  pretexts  was 
it  broken?  What  followed  the  breaking  of  tlie  truce?  Sketch  Jogues'  life, 
jj^lention  the  steps  taken  by  th«  Coiitixiivff!^  <^  place  trade  on  a  firm  basiii. 
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16.  DesinicUon  of  the  Eurons.—M.  de  Maisonneuve  having 
declined  tlie  office  of  governor,  M.  d'Ailleboust  succeeded  M. 
de  Montniagny,  aa  governor  in  chief,  in  1647.  The  latter  had 
remained  in  Canada  for  three  years,  and  had  proved  hinibeli 
to  be  an  able  man.  During  hia  brief  administration  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  so  greatly  extended  their  explorations  and  labours 
among  the  Indians  in  the  interior,  especially  to  the  north-\ve»t, 
that  the  religious  interest  in  the  colony  was  greatly  increased 
in  France.  Irritated  at  the  continued  alliance  of  tlie  Ilurong 
with  the  French,  the  Iroquois  formed  a  scheme  for  their  uttei 
extinction.  The  4th  of  July,  1648,  was  selected  as  the  com- 
mencement of  this  terrible  episode  in  Indian  warfare.  On  that 
day  they  fell  upon  the  Huron  settlement  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  population,  numbering  700.  Every  wigwam 
was  burned  j  and  as  if  to  give  a  more  malignant,  vent  to  their 
hatred  to  the  religion  of  the  pale  faces,  they  set  fire  to  the 
church;  and  then  threw  the  mangled  and  bleeding  body  of 
Pere  Daniel,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  its  pastor,  into  the  midst  of 
the  flames.  They  then  suddenly  withdrew,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  mission  settlements  in  a  state  of  terror  during  the  remam- 
der  of  ihe  year.  Early  in  the  following  March  a  band  of 
Iroquois  swooped  down  like  an  eagle  upon  St.  Tgnace  and 
St.  Louis,  (two  Huron  settlements  near  the  great  lakes,)  and 
put  to  death  four  hundred  of  their  inhabitants.  At  St.  Louifj 
thfe  Teteran  Brebeuf  and  the  gentle  Lalemand,  (who  for  twenty 
years  had  subjected  themselves  to  every  kind  of  hardship  as 
Jesuit  missionaries,)  were  put  to  dca+h  with  excruciating  tor- 
tures. Each  is'iccessive  settlement  was  visited  in  like  manner, 
and  with  a  like  r'isult.  Soon,  in  self-defence,  the  hunted 
Hurons  stood  at  ba/;  and  for  a  time  alternate  success  and 
defeat  followed  each  a*her  with  fatal  rapidity,  inflicting  on 
them  terrible  losses.  A*  length,  in  a  final  struggle  for  their 
very  existence  and  for  the  possession  of  their  homes  and 


Questions.-  -What  is  said  of  M.  de  Montmagny's  goveminentf  Why 
were  the  Iroqu  wis  so  hostile  to  the  Huronsr  Mention  the  suoctetsivo  attacks 
pf  the  Irooiu<;»i-j  whi<5h  Qnally  led  to  th©  dap*"*""*'"'!  of  tbq  i^imx  An«"'vr)§, 
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.lUjitiHg-grounds,  they  were  defeated  by  the  unsparing  Iroquois. 
[Jtierly  routed,  the  unhappy  Hurons,  accompanied  by  some 
of  tlieir  niiKsionaries,  fled  to  the  upper  lakes,  and  at  length 
fuutid  a  rrsting-place  on  tlie  island  of  St.  Joseph.  Here, 
tinring  the  vvinter,  difeane  and  want  of  food  rapidly  reduced 
tlitir  already  thinned  ranks.  Some  of  them  fled  to  the 
sh(  res  of  Luke  Superior,  and  sought  the  powerful  protection 
of  i  lie  Ojibwas.  Here  a  decisive  battle  took  place  on  a  spot, 
winch,  from  this  circumstance,  was  named  Point  Iroquois, 
or  ''Place  of  the  Iroquois  bones  j"  and  for  a  short  time  the 
Hurona  were  she!  tered.  0  thers  also  souglit  the  protection  of  the 
Ottawa  Ind':ius,  but  were,  even  with  them,  again  pursued  and 
dis[)ersed.  Many  of  the  survivers  were,  after  the  old  Eomaa 
cu^tom,  incarporuted  into  the  Iroquois  tribes,  while  others 
£lecl  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Lake 
fiTiijissing  and  tlie  Ottawa,  and  for  years  remained  encamped 
tvithin  the  walls  of  Quebec,  of  were  elsewhere  placed  under 
French  protection.  After  the  storm  had  passed  over,  they  were 
transferred  to  Ste.  Foyej  and  thence  to  Lorette,  where  their 
'ic;?cendant8  now  remain,    y 

17.  Proposed  Union  of  the  English,  French  and  Dutch 
Colonies. — The  four  New  England  colonies  had,  in  1643, 
<brmed  a  union  or  alliance.  It  was  afterwards  proposed  that 
<.hi8  union  should  include  all  the  European  colonies  in  America 
— English,  French  and  Dutch — so  as  to  form  one  great  com- 
munity, whose  existence  should  not  be  imperilled  by  the 
j)olitics  or  wars  of  Europe,  Each  colony,  it  was  intended, 
should  retain  its  own  laws,  customs,  religion  ftnd  language. 

18.  Projected  Alliance  with  New  England. — With  a  view  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  cf  colonial  union.  Governor  John 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  the  governors  of  New 
Netherlands  and  Canada  in  1647.  The  Dutch  governor 
responded  favorably  at  once,  but  the  French  governor  delayed 

QuESTio:<i8.— Where  was  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  placed?  What 
notable  events  took  place  in  the  year  1643,  7  and  8?  What  was  done  to 
bring  ;^l)out  a  po^iunercial  alliance  between  New  England  and  Canad*? 
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doing  anything  until  1650,  when  he  de.'patcheJ  Pere  Driiillotea* 
to  Boston,  to  propose  as  an  additional  article  of  union  to  tho 
effect  that  New  England  should  join  Canada  in  chastising  the 
Iroquois.  On  his  return  with  a  somewhat  favourable  report, 
d'Ailleboust  in  1G51  despatched  Pere  Dniiilotes  and  M.  Gode- 
froy  as  ambassadors  to  Bojiton,  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The 
French,  however,  liaving  euU'ered  30  severely  from  the  Iroquoia 
in  their  peltry-traffic,  pressed  their  point,  and  declined  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  unless  the  English  would  consent  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  Iroquois.  This  hostile  stipulation  on  tlie 
part  of  the  French,  against  the  Indian  allies  of  the  English, 
although  skilfully  presented  as  a  righteous  league  in  defence 
k  of  Christianity  against  scofHng  Pagans,  broke  off  the  nego* 

tiations,  and  the  scheme  unliappily  failed.  When  this  stipu- 
lation became  known  to  the  Tr^quois,  it  exasperated  them  still 
more;  and  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  Frencli 
colonists ;  so  that  for  several  years  tlie  French,  like  the 
ancient  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem,  laboured  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  were  virtually  kept  within  their  enclosures  and 
behind  their  entrenchments.  Trade  entirely  languished  j  and 
the  beavers  were  allowed  to  build  their  dams  in  peace,  none 
of  the  colonists  being  able  or  willing  to  molest  them.  t=" 
Y  19.  A  Lull  in  the  Indian  Contest. — M.  de  Lauzon,  a  chief 
memberof  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  succeeded 

*  Gabriel  DruillStea  was  born  in  Franco  in  the  year  1593.  He  becam* 
a  Jesuit  fatlier,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1643.  Uo  laboured  cLicfly 
among  the  Algonquin  and  Abnakis  Indiana  at  Sillery,  Tadoussac,  Anti* 
costi,  Cliaudi^re  and  Kennebec.  In  1650  be  was  sent  alone  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  envoy  to  Boston.  On  his  return,  lie  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  John 
Eliot,  the  famous  English  apostlo  to  tbo  Ijidians  of  New  England,  at 
Koxbury.  In  1651  ho  accompatiiod  Siour  Godefroy  to  the  same  place  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  English  colonies.  In  1660  he  instructed  P6rfl 
Marquette  in  Montagnais,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Western  lakes. 
In  1669  he  was  at  Sault  Ste.  Mario  where  be  laboured  for  many  years.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  1681,  aged  88  years. 

QiTESTioNf*.— Wbat  additional  article  did  the  French  insist  upon! 
Sketch  Druill^tes'  life.  What  celebrated  English  missionary  did  ho  visit 
ftt  Ruxbury?    To  wliat  state  were  tho  French  settJeraent*  roduco^f 
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(I'Ailleboust  as  governor  in  1651  j  but  he  was  Jot  succesflful 
as  an  administrator.  The  Iroquois,  having  nearly  succeeded 
in  extirpating  the  Huron  allies  of  the  French,  continued  to 
attack  the  French  settlements,-  and  it  was  not  until  1653 
that  they  ceased  their  warlike  inroads  upon  the  colony. 
In  that  year  reinforcements  arrived  from  France  j  and  the 
Iroquois,  not  wishing  to  encounter  their  now  formidable  ene- 
mies, intimated  a  strong  desire  for  peace.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  entered  into  in  1654,  with  the  five  Iroquois  tribes, 
or  cantons,  through  the  intervention  of  Pere  le  Moyne,  and 
for  a  time  war  ceased  to  alarm  the  colonists.  Trade  revived j 
and  the  peltry-traffic  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  French 
with  such  of  the  Iroquois  cantons  as  were  near  the  boundaries 
of  Canada.  The  others,  however,  preferred  to  traffic  with  the 
English.  During  the  intervals  of  war,  explorations  were  made 
among  the  Sioux  [see-cu]  Indians,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and 
also  among  the  Esquimaux,  near  Hudson  Bay.  The  year 
1656  was  noted  for  an  overland  expedition  which  was  sent  from 
Canada,  by  way  of  Labrador,  under  Sieur  Jean  Bourdon  [boor- 
don8],  attorney-general  of  New  France,  to  take  possession  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  on  behalf  of  the  French  King.  ^^ 

20.  French  Settlements  among  the  Iroquois. — In  accordance 
with  the  charter  of  the  One  Hundred  Assooiates,  the  tributaries 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  included  within  the  trading  territory  of 
that  company.  Under  its  authority  the  French  colonists  made 
attempts  in  1654-7,  through  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  to  form 
mission  settlements  among  the  Iroquois.  With  the  quasi 
consent  of  these  Indians,  Pere  le  Moyne  planted  a  mission 
among  the  Mohawks,  Dablon  among  the  Onondagas,  Mesnard 
among  the  Cayugas,  and  Chaumonot  among  the  Senecas. 
The  English  colonists,  however,  steadily  resisted  all  these 
efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  settle  among  the  Iroquois. 
Dissensions,  at  length,  arose  among  the  Iroquois  themselves 
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QuESTioirs.— After  Lauzon's  appointment,  how  did  the  Iroquois  act? 
What  led  to  peace?  Give  an  account  of  tho  exploration  to  the  Hudson  Bay. 
What  Fresch  misalons  eettlenients  were  attempted  aniong  the  Iroquoto? 
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in  regard  to  these  encroachments  upon  their  territory;  and 
they  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  either  the  English  or  French 
to  claim  jurisdiction  over  it.  A  collision  soon  occurred;  and 
three  Frenchmen  were  scalped  by  the  Oneidas.  The  French 
retaliated  and  seized  some  Iroquois  braves.  The  consequence 
was  that  in  1656-7  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  Indian  war  once 
more  desolated  the  country.  D'Argenson  [dar-zhons-son*], 
the  new  governor,  who  arrived  in  1658.  implored  the  French 
Government  to  send  immediate  succor,  else  Canada  would 
be  for  ever  lost  to  France.  His  requests,  however,  were 
unheeded ;  but  the  Iroquois,  having  unexpectedly  met  with  a 
determined  resistance  from  a  few,  French  colonists,  under 
Daulac,  in  a  palisaded  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  soon  afterwards  desisted  from 
their  concerted  attacks  upon  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Quebec.  Thus  relieved  from  their  fears,  religious  services 
were  held  by  the  colonists  in  all  the  churches  of  Quebec ;  and 
a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  chanted  for  their  happy  deliverance. 

21.  Royal  Government  established. — ^In  1659  a  royal  edict 
regulating  the  civil  government  of  the  colony  was  issued.  In 
the  same  year,  Mgr.  de  La-val  arrived  in  Quebec  as  Vicar- Apos- 
tolic of  the  see  of  Rome.*    In  1660  he  sent  Rend  Mesnard  aa 

♦The  Bight  Rererend  Francois  de  Montmorency  Laval  was  born  at 
Laval,  in  France,  in  1623.  In  hia  youth  he  was  known  as  Abb6  de  Mon« 
tigny ;  and,  in  1659,  he  came  to  Canada  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  P6tr6e;  in  1674,  he  was  named  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Quebec.  He  founded  and  endowed  the  Quebec  Seminary,  in  1663, 
(which,  in  1852,  became,  by  Royal  charter,  the  Laval  University).  lie  also 
«3tablished  an  industrial  school  and  model  farm,  at  St.  Joachim,  below 
Quebec.  Ho  mado  great  eflTorts  to  prevent  drunkenness  among  the 
Indians ;  and,  by  his  influence  at  Court,  had  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment transferred  from  a  viceroy  to  a  superior  council,  under  certain  wise 
restrictions,  which  he  had  submitted  to  Louis  XIY.  He  effected  great 
good  in  the  colony,  and  died  amid  many  regrets  at  Quebec,  6th  May,  1708, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  85  years. 


QcKSTiONS.— What  led  to  war  again  ?  Why  were  the  Iroquois  induced 
to  desist  fVom  their  fierce  attacks?  What  important  event  took  place  in 
\mt    Whftt  is  said  of  V^re  Mesnard?    Give  a  sketch  of  Bishop  Laval. 
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a  mitfsionary  to  the  Hiirons  on  Lake  Superior.    In  the  following 
year  this  aged  priest  missed  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  was 
never  seen  again.     His  cassock  and  breviary,  were,  however, 
afterwards  found.   M.  d' Argenson  having  solicited  liis  recall,  M. 
d'Avaugour  arrived  as  governor  in  1661.    Through  the  eflPorts 
of  Pere  le  Moyne  [leh-mwoyn],  he  effected,  in  1662,  another 
treaty  with  three  cantons  of  tlie  Iroquois.     Fearing  its  short 
duration,  (as  two  cantons  had  not  concurred  in  it,)  he  sent  M. 
Boucher  [boo-shay],  the  commandant  at  Three  Rivers,  to  the 
king  of  France  with  another  appeal  for  aid.     The  king  imme- 
diately sent  out  a  regiment  under  command  of  Sieur  Dumont, " 
who  was  also,  as  royal  commissioner,  directed  to  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  colony.     In  the  meantime  d'Avaugour  [da- 
vo-goor]  was  recalled  at  the  instance  of  Mgr.  de  Laval  j  and 
M.  de  Mesy,  who  had  been  nominated  by  that  prelate,  was 
sent  out  as  the  first  royal  governor  under  the  new  constitution, 
— d'Avaugour  having,  in  1663,  induced  king  Louis  XIV  to 
dissolve  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  in  whom, 
as  successors  of  the  Company  of  Merchants,  the  government 
of  the  colony  had  been  vested  since  1603-1628.     Owing  to 
various  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  New  France,  Colbert* 
[kol-bare],  the  minister  of  Marine,  sent  out  M.  Dupont-Gaudais 
[go-day]  further  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
colony.     His  visit  had  a  salutary  effect,  for  it  led  to  several 
important  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.^^^» 
22.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Govetmment — Custom  of 
Pans. — The  resumption  of  royal  authority  in  Canada  was  made 
the  occasion  of  irtroducing  various  reforms,  based  upon  the 
report  of  M.  Dupont-Gaudais.  A  ^'Sovereign  Council,"  invested 
with  administrative  and  judicial  functions,  somewhat  like  the 
''Parlement  -le  Parifj,"  was  instituted  at  Quebec  j  legal  tri- 

*  Joan  Baptiste  Colbert,  born  in  1619,  was  a  celebrated  minister  of  finance, 
marine  and  tlie  colonies,  under  Louis  XIV.    He  died  in  1683,  aged  64  years. 


QUK8TION9.— Wliat  steps  wrere  taken  to  prevent  war?  Mention  the 
dian^i^t'S  made  in  tlie  f^rovernment  in  1663?  How  did  Colbert  endeavour  to 
}vo,oncilo  diflerence*''    What  was  the  result  of  Duponi  Caudais'  mis?io^}T 
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bunals  were  established  at  various  place?,  and  nuinlcipal  gov- 
ernment in  a  modified  form  introduced.     The  right  of  taxation 
was,  however,  reserved  to  the  king.    The  administration  of 
government  devolved  upon  a  viceroy  (who,  as  colonial  minister, 
generally  resided  in  France),  a  governor,  and  an  intendant,  or 
chief  of  justice,  police  and  public  works.     With  these  modifi- 
cations, the  king,  in  1664,  transferred  the  trading  interests  of 
Canada  to  the  West  India  Company,  by  whom  an  ordinance 
was  passed  introducing  into  the  colony  the  "law  and  custom 
of  Paris"  (lacoutume  [koo-chume]  de  Paris).     With  a  view 
to  ensure  harmony  in  this  matter  throughout  Canada,  all 
other  French  coutumes  were  declared  illegal  in  it.    In  the 
meantime  further  disputes  arose  between  the  governor  and 
the  bishop,  which  ended  in  de  Mdsy  being  recalled  from 
Canada  to  answer  for  the  arbitrary  suspension  of  his  coun- 
cillors.   He  died,  however,  before  his  sentence  of  recall  and 
arrest  could  be  executed. 
\y^Z.  Vigorous  Administration  and  Reform, — The  new  rulers 
/wnt  out  from  France  in  1665,  were  men  of  ability,  as  subse- 
quent events  proved.    M.  de  Tracy  was  selected  by  the  king 
as  lieutenant-general,*  M.  de  Courcelles  [koor-sel]  as  governor, t 
and  M.  Talon  [ta-lon^j  as  intendant.t    On  their  arrival,  with 


•  Alexandre  do  BonvUle,  Marquis  do  Tracy,  before  coming  to  Canada 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  taking  of  Cayenne  (French 
Guiana)  firom  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  capture  of  several  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  By  his  military  prowess  and  promptitude  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  he  compelled  the  haughty  Iroquois  to  make  a  satisfactory  peace 
with  New  France,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 

t  Daniel  do  Itdmi,  Seigneur  de  Courcelles,  was  a  veteran  soldier;  but 
iie  did  not  at  all  times  display  the  same  energy  as  a  governor.  Uo 
showed  much  sagacity  and  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  peltry  traffic 
of  New  France  from  being  diverted  into  the  hands  of  the  English  traders. 

t  M.  Talon's  career  in  Canada  was  distinguished  by  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  successftd  governor.  He  promoted,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  Canada. 

QuBSTiONB.— Mention  the  steps  taken  to  restore  royal  authority  in 
Canada.  Describe  the  Inteudant's  duties.  What  coutume  was  introduced  ? 
Who  were  tbe  uqw  rulers  sent  out?    What  is  iMiid  of  each  one  of  th^iaT 
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iicw  eiiH;;ranta  and  farming  materials,  the  colony  revived, 
and  vigour  was  at  once  infused  into  the  government.  With 
tlic  Carignan  royal  regiment,*  (which  de  Tracy  had  brought 
out  with  him,)  steps  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of 
tlic  Ir(^quois.  The  forts  were  increased  and  strengthened j 
especially  on  the  Richelieu  river.  Talon,  by  authority  of  the 
king,  carried  into  effect  various  useful  reforms  in  the  system 
of  government,  especially  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  the  punishment  of  peculators,  and  the  supervision 
and  reduction  of  the  amount  of  tithes  payable  to  the  clergy.  He 
further  sought  to  encourage  both  agriculture  and  manufactures 
among  the  people.  He  also  prepared  a  minute  report  for  Colbert, 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  with  a  view  still  further 
to  redress  grievances.  The  suggestions  of  M.  Talon,  endorsed 
as  they  were  by  the  Sovereign  Council,  were  favourably  enter- 
tained by  Louis  XIV  j  and  the  restrictions  on  trade  in  Canada, 
as  imposed  by  the  West  India  Company,  were  greatly  relaxed.^ 

24.  Expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. — The  reinforcements 
sent  to  Canaila,  and  the  preparations  for  war,  awed  the  Iroquois. 
Tliree  of  the  weaker  cantons,  or  tribes,  demanded  peace;  but 
tl)e  fierce  and  powerful  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  disdained  it. 
Against  these  two  a  formidable  expedition,  under  command  of 
de  Tracy,  was,  in  1666,  led  by  the  governor  in  person  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  Iroquois  country.  The  effect  of  this 
expedition  was  most  salutary.  The  whole  of  the  cantons  sued 
for  peace;  and  in  1667,  through  the  influence  of  the  agents  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  satisfactory  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  them,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 


Louis  XIV  conferred  upon  liim  tho  succossivo  titles  of  Baron  d'Orsain* 
villo,  Baron  dCvS  Islets,  and  Baron  d'Ormale. 

*  So  named  from  tlio  Prince  of  Carignano  [ka-ree-na-no],  a  Savoyard  In 
the  French  service.  Tliis  regiment  gained  much  dibtinction  as  a  French 
auxiliary  to  the  Germans  in  their  wars  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 

QuEF^TioTfs.— "What  did  these  rulers  bring?  How  did  Talon  seek  to  Im. 
prove  tho  system  of  government?  How  wore  the  Iroquois  dealt  with? 
Giro  a  sketch  of  Talon's  career.    What  is  said  of  the  Carignan  regiment^ 
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25.  liest,  Prospcribj,  and  Development.— ^<^t  havuv^  happily 
ceased,  tlie  whole  attention  of  tlie  governnjent  was  turned  to 
developing  the  resources  and  industry  of  the  country.  Expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  by  Talon  in  various  directions;  the 
mineral  wealth  of  St.  Pjiul'a  I5ay,  Three  Rivers,  and  Oasp6 
was,  under  the  j>atr()nage  of  Colbert,  brought  to  light  by  geolo- 
gical explorers;  fisheries  and  seal-hur\ting  were  prosecuted, 
and  trade  in  timber  and  seal-oil  commenced.  Nor  were  the 
more  domestic  features  of  industry  overlooked,  llemp  culti- 
vation, tanning,  stave-making,  and  otiier  branches  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  fostered.  Horses  were  also  introduced  into 
the  colony  in  16G5.  Ill  health,  however,  no  less  than  diflcr- 
ences  of  opinion  with  the  governor  and  clergy,  induced  Talon 
to  retire  from  the  Ititendancy  in  1GG8.  He  was  succeeded 
by  de  Bouteroue  [boo-ter-oo],  wlio  sought  to  conciliate  all 
parties ;  but  having  failed  to  realize  the  liopes  and  expectations 
of  Colbert,  he  was  replaced  by  Talon  again,  in  1G70. 

26.  Attempted  Divet'sion  of  the  Fur-Trade. — The  English, 
having,  in  1663,  superseded  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam 
(afterwards  New  York),  pushed  their  trade  northward  througli 
the  agency  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  These  allies,  anxious  to 
profit  by  the  traffic,  sought  in  1670  to  obtain  furs  and  skins 
for  the  English  from  the  various  tribes  up  the  Ottawa.  This 
region  was  the  chief  hunting-ground  from  which  the  French 
obtained  tlieir  supply  of  furs.  The  cutting  off  of  this  source 
of  Bupply,  therefore,  caused  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling.  De 
Courcelles,  the  governor,  went  himself  to  the  Indian  country 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic.  His  mission  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  rival  tribes,  but  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return. 
The  small-pox  in  the  meantime  attacked  the  Indians  with 
great  severity ;  and  that  disease,  together  with  the  use  of  "fire- 
water," carried  off  great  numbers  of  them. 

27.  Treaties  with  the  Indians. — While  the  rival  fur-trade  w^as 
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QuBSTioNS.— What  was  the  effoct  of  the  expedition  undertaken  against 
the  Iroquois?  How  long  did  the  pea«b  laetf  How  did  the  fur-trafiie 
•l&ct  the  relations  of  th@  French  and  English  colonists  with  tho  Iro^uoMjf 
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ifuncy,  Talon,  tlie  Intendant,  with  great  sagacil 
fouglit  to  induce  the  various  Indian  tribes  at  the  north  an(f 
west  U)  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Louis  XIV,  and  thus,  by 
anticipation,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Indians  theniselves, 
to  settle  the  question  of  priority  of  right  to  trade  with  them. 
With  this  view,  Talon,  in  1670,  despatched  Nicolas  Perrot* 
[per-roj,  an  enterprising  merchant,  to  visit  the  Indians  at 
the  head  of  the  great  lakes.  Perrot  went  as  far  as  Lake 
Michigan,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  tribes  to  meet 
a  French  envoy  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (where  he  erected 
A  cross  and  Jleur  de  lis  in   token  of  French   sovereignty) 

in  the  spring  of  1671.  Talon,  more- 
over, anxious  to  extend  French  influence 
over  the  whole  north-western  part  of  the 
contment,  induced  Louis  XIV  to  offer  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  through  New  France.  In 
order  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Indians,  Talon  also  sent  an  expedition 
northwards  with  that  object.  De  Cour- 
celles,  too,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  depdt 
for  French  trade  on  the  upper  lakes,  ob- 
tained permission,  from  the  Iroquois  in 
1672,  to  erect  a  trading-fort  at  Cataraqui 
(Kingston).  This  was  one  of  his  last  official  acts  j  and  he  soon 
afterwards  left  for  France, — having  been  recalled  at  liis  own  re- 
quest. In  the  meantime,  the  English,  anxious  to  keep  pace  with 
France,  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  under 
the  guidance  of  des  Grosellieres  [day-gro-sel-e-yare],  a  French 

*  Nicbolas  Perrot,  a  French  travellor,  was  sent  by  M.  Talon  (Intcndar' 
of  Canada),  in  1670,  to  induce  the  north-western  Indians  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  France.  An  island  situated  at  the  western  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  is  called  after  him.  He  left  a  most  inter- 
esting manuscript  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 

QuBSTioNB.— What  steps  did  Talon  take  to  secure  the  trade  and  alle- 
giance of  the  north-western  Indians?  Uow  did  he  seek  to  promote  the 
vxteusion  of  French  influence  over  the  continent?  Givo  a  sketch  of  Ferrot* 
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pilot,  aided  by  another  Franco-Canadian,  naL  cd  Ra-di^-pon 
[•8on«].  An  Engliwh  Company  was  soon  fc/med  to  tragic  fetr 
furs  in  the  territories,  under  the  patronagt  of  Prince  lluport. 
Charles  11  king  of  England,  having  claim  J  the  Hudson  IJay 
territories,  by  virtue  of  Hudson's  discovciles  in  IGIO,  granted 
a  charter  to  this  Company  in  1G70,  autho)  '.zing  it  to  trallic  for 
furs  in  that  region.  The  French  colonists,  were  jealous  of  this 
intrusion,  and  in  1671  sent  another  exp^idition  overland  to 
reconnoitre,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent  exjiuJLsion  of  the 
English  from  the  Bay, 
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Sketch  op  French  Rule,  Second  Periop  :  Fkontenac  to  th* 

Conquest,  1672-1759. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Career  ofFrontenac — Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  and  Eocly 
Mountains — Trade  Contests — Indian  Wars — Settlement' 
of  Louisiana  and  Detroit — Pepper  ell — Set  en  Years'  Wt:;/' 
~  Washington — Braddock — DiesJcaji — Wolfe — Montcalm 
; — Conquest  of  Canada — Conspiracy  of  Pontiac — English 
and  French  Colonial  Systems. 


'  \  I  vi 


1.  Arrival  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac. — In  the  year  1G72, 
de  Courcelles,  who  had  proved  a  successful  governor,  retired, 
arJifi  Count  de  Fron-te-nac,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability, 
arrived.*    The  count's  after-career  was  still  more  distinguiyhcd 


♦  Louia  do  Buado,  Count  de  Frontenac,  a  native  of  Franco,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  in  1672,  was  recalled  in  1682.  In  1672,  he  built  Fort  Fron- 
tenac (Kingston).  It  was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  La  Salle,  in  1G78.  Frontenac 
was  re-appointed  governor  in  1689,  and  carried  on  u  vigorouo  war  against 
the  English  settlements  in  New  York,  and  against  their  Indian  allies,  the 

QuxsTiuiTB.— What  steps  did  the  English  take  to  counteract  Talon's 
efforts  r  What  assistance  in  the  matter  was  given  to  the  English  by  two  of 
Um  French  oolonistir   What  are  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  ixf 
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tnan  that  of  any  of  hie  predecessors,  in  everything  that  coo- 
carneu  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Canada. 

2.  Frontenac^8  firai  AdminUtrative  -4cto.— Soon  after  his 
arrival,  Prontenac  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  capabilities 
of  New  Prance.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the  duties  of  hid 
office,  lie  assembled  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  afterwards 
iiummoned  the  principal  residents  of  Quebec,  to  confer  with 
him  on  public  affairs.  He  improved  the  system  of  municipal 
police,  and  directed  that  the  chief  citizens  of  Quebec  should 
meet  twice  a  year  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the 
colony.  This  lt)cal  asHcmbly  of  the  citizens  was  deemed  an 
infriii-^ement  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and  was  not  sanctioned. 

3.  Guarantees /or  Ciml  Liberty. — ^In  IG74,  the  king  revoked 
the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company,  as  it  had  not  fulfilled 
any  vf  ^^6  obligations  which  it  had  assumed,  and  invested 
Prontenac  with  full  authority  as  royal  governor.  In  1677,  an 
imperial  ordinance  of  great  importance  was  passed,  regulating 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Canada.  It  was  followed  by  one 
regarding  tithes,  and  another,  still  more  valuable,  declaring 
that  none  but  the  highest  civil  authority  should  hereafter 
imprison  any  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  arbi- 
trary rule  was  in  the  ascendant,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  some 
of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Spirit  of  Discovery  and  Adventure, — Nothing  was  so  re- 
markable, during  the  early  settlement  of  Canada,  as  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  discovery  which  was  then  developed.  Zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
Jeduit  clergy  with  an  unconquerable  devotion  to  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery.    Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  respect  j 

Iroquois.  The  English  retaliated,  and  the  Iroquois  made  various  sucoess- 
fUl  inroads  into  Canada.  In  1690,  Frontenac  defeated  Sir  William  Fhipps 
and  the  English  fleet,  before  Quebec.  He  died  greatly  regretted  in  1698, 
aged  78  years.    Though  haughty,  he  was  an  able  and  enterprising  man. 

QuBSTiovB.— Who  succeeded  DeCourcellesT  Give  a  sketch  of  him.  Men- 
tion some  of  Count  de  Frontenac's  first  acts  f  Mention  the  events  which  took 
yUoe  in  1674  and  1677.  What  important  ordinanoea  were  passed  aboutl6l77  f 
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for  laymen  exhibited  the  same  adventurous  spirit  in  encoun- 
tering peril  and  hardship;  but  they  did  so  from  different  motives. 
Promotion  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  the  extension  of 
Prench  power  over  the  whole  continent  were  with  them  the 
impelling  motives.  From  the  first  settlement  of  Quebec,  in 
1608,  until  its  fall  in  1759,  this  spirit  of  discovery  and 
dominion  was  actively  fostered  by  each  succeeding  governor, 
until  there  radiated  from  that  city  a  series  of  French  settle- 
ments which  seemed  to  shadow  forth  a  dim  realization  of 
Coligni's*  [kol-een-ee]  gigantic  scheme  of  French  colonization 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  far  west,  and  from  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  to  the 
shores  of  South  America. 

6.  Summary  of  Discoveries. — After  Champlain,  other  explo- 
rers extended  their  researches  westward  during  1639.  In  1640, 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  were  visited  by  Peres  Chau- 
monot  and  de  BrebcBuf  [breh-boohf].  In  1647,  Pere  de  Quesn© 
[due-kehn]  went  up  the  Saguenay  and  discovered  Lake  St. 
John.  In  1651,  1661,  and  1G71,  expeditions  were  sent  north- 
wards towards  the  Hudson  Bay,  with  more  or  less  success. 
In  1646,  Pere  Druilletes  ascended  the  Chaudiere  [shode-yare], 
and  descended  the  Kennebec  to  the  Atlantic.  In  1659,  the 
Sioux  were  visited  by  adventurous  traders;  and  in  1660  Pere 
Mesnard  reached  Lake  Superior.  In  1665  Pere  Alloiiez  coasted 
the  same  lake  and  formed  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of  Che*goi-me- 
gon.  In  1 668,  Peres  Dablon  and  Marquette  formed  a  settlement 
at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  1670  and  1672  Alloiiez  penetrated 
with  Dablon  to  the  Illinois  region,  where  they  first  heard  of  the 
mysterious  Mississippi^ 


-the  "great  father  of  waters." 


*  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  was  bom  in  1616.  Ho  pro- 
jected a  comprehensive  scheme  of  French  colonization,  which,  however, 
was  never  realized.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  fUry  of  the  populace  of  rariv 
against  the  Calvinists,  or  Huguenots,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572. 


QuEBTiONt.— Describe  the  spirit  of  discovery  which  was  characteristic  cl 
the  early  setilement  of  Canada.  What  is  said  of  Coligni,  and  of  his  8chem« 
•f  oolonizationT  (jiveasummaryof  tbeexplorations  and  discoveries  made 
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Q.^nscovov/  of  the  Mississippi. — ^In  1671,  the  famous  Pere 
Marquette  [mar-lcett]  formed  a  settlement  of  the  Hurons  at  St. 
fgiiace,  near  Micliiliniackinac*  Two  years  later,  Talon,  ever 
anxious  to  promote  comprehensive  schemes  of  exploration  and 
discovery,  despatched,  ere  he  left  tor  France,  M.  Joliettef 
[[zliol-ee-yet]  with  Marquette  to  obtain  a  further  clue  to  the  great 
unknown  river,  and  if  possible  to  explore  ita  waters.  After 
many  discouragements,  they  reached  Bay  des  Puans  [pu-an], 
afterwards  called  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Here  a  party 
of  Mi-a-mis  Indians  directed  their  steps  to  the  Fox  Ptiver;  and 
thence  they  proceeded,  in  June,  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  Sailing 
iown  this  river  in  a  frail  canoe,  they  at  length,  after  ButFering 
innumerable  discouragements  and  delays,  were  rewarded  for 
ill  their  toil  by  a  sight  of  that  great  and  silent  river — ttie 
object  of  their  search.  They  proceeded  down  it  for  a  long 
distance  before  meeting  with  any  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
eeeing  traces  of  footsteps,  Marquette  sought  to  discover  where 
they  led  to.     Advancing  a  short  distance  inland,  he  came  to 

*  I'iive  James  Marquotte,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  born  at  Picardy,  in 
Franco.  While  a  missionary  at  Lapoint,  on  Lake  Superior,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  preacli  the  Gospel  to  the  southern  Indians,  and  was  chosen  by 
Juliette  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition  to  tho  Mississippi.  IIo 
remained  in  tho  nortli-west  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  died  soon  after 
his  return  iVom  the  exploration,  at  the  early  age  of  88  ycara.  His  narrative 
of  the  discovery  was  afterwards  published. 

t  Louis  Jolietto  was  born  at  Quebec  in  1G45 ;  pursued  his  classical  studies 
at  the  Jesuits'  College  there,  and,  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  tho 
semiuary,  he  determined  to  explore  the  western  parts  of  New  France.  He 
f!;ave  up  tho  study  of  divinity  for  that  of  tho  Indian  languages.  In  1673, 
ho  was  chosen  by  Talou,  the  intcndant,  and  Frontonac  to  explore  the 
Mississippi  to  its  source.  He  chose  Father  Marquette  to  accompany  him 
and  proceeded  down  the  great  river  as  far  as  tho  mouth  of  tho  Arkansas 
tributary.  When  near  Montreal,  on  his  return,  his  canoe  upset  in  the  La- 
chine  rapids,  and  his  manuscripts  were  lost.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
he  received  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  and  was  named  hydro- 
jjraphor  to  the  king.  He  died  about  1701,  on  tho  Island  of  Anticosti.  A 
county  in  Lower  Canada  has  been  named  after  him,  *  ^  -     -    -^         =    .- 


'i^i? 


Questions.— Sketch  the  career  of  P6rc  Marquette  and  of  Jolictte.  Wliat 
circumstances  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River?  Give  an  ac- 
oount  of  tins  memorable  discovery,  and  the  places  vifiltod  on  the  voya^^. 
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a  village  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Mou-in-gou-e-na  or 
Mo-in-go-na,  now  known  as  Des  Moines.  The  Indians  proved 
to  be  Illionois  or  ^'men."  Marquette  and  Jolieite  pursued 
their  journey  past  the  Ohio — called  the  Wabash — as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  and  then,  fearing  capture 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  slowly  returned.  Marquette  remained 
at  the  north  of  Illinois  as  a  missionary  among  the  Miamis 
Indians.  Returning  to  Michilimackinac,  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  deeply  regretted,  and 
was  buried  near  a  river  there  which  now  bears  his  name.  In 
the  meantime,  Joliette  had  hastened  to  Quebec,  by  way  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  announce  their  great  dis- 
covery. As  a  reward  for  his  share  in  it,  and  for  other 
explorations,  JolitiUe  received  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Anticosti 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  seigniory  near  Montreal. 
/  7.  La  SaWs  first  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi. — Fired  with 
the  news  of  this  notable  discovery,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  a  French 
knight,  then  at  Quebec,  determined  to  complete  the  discovery, 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  new  route  to  China.*  After  visiting 
France,  he  obtained  a  royal  commission  to  proceed  with  hia 
exploration.  The  seigniory  of  Cataraqui,  including  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  was  conferred  upon  him,  on  condition  that  he  would 
rebuild  the  fort  with  stone.  The  Chevalier  de  Ton-ti,  an 
Italian,  and  Pere  Ilen-ne-pin*  accompanied  him  j  and  together 

*  Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur  do  la  Salle,  was  ennobled  by  Louis  XIV.  He 
sought  to  roach  China  by  way  of  Canada,  and  set  out  on  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose.  His  design  was  frustrated  by  an  accident  at  a  place 
since  called  Lacbine,  or  China.  Ho  explored  the  Mississippi  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  in  1G78-80;  spent  two  years  between  Frontcnac 
(Kingston)  and  Lake  Erie;  and  constructed  the  first  vessel  on  Lake  Erie 
(near  Cayuga  Creek).  lie  sought  to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  sea,  but  having 
failed,  ho  sought  to  reach  it  overland.  In  doing  so,  he  was  murdered  by 
his  jealous  and  turbulent  followers,  who  afterwards  justly  suffered  greatly. 

*  Louis  Hennepin,  a  RecoUet,  or  Franciscan  friar  and  a  French  mis- 
nionary,  was  born  in  1G40,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1676.    He  accom- 


QuBSTiONS.— What  is  said  of  Marquette's  death  and  burial  ?  Mention 
the  events  which  led  to  La  Salle's  first  expedition  to  the  Hiissinsippi  f 
What  seigniory  and  fort  were  given  to  him  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  his  career. 
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they  conRtructed  three  vessels.  Proceeding  up  Lake  Ontario, 
(hey  readied  Niagara,  where  la  Salle  erected  a  palisade. 
Here  tliey  visited  the  great  Falls,  of  w^hich  Father  Hennepin 
wrote  an  elaborate  description.  Above  the  Falls,  la  Salle 
constructed  another  vessel,  named  the  Griffon.  In  her  the 
party  traversed  Lake  Erie  f  and  on  their  way  to  Lake  Huron, 
la  Salle  named  the  intermediate  lake  "  Ste.  Claire."  Having 
reached  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  he  sent  the 
Oriffon  back  to  Niagara  with  a  cargo  of  furs.  The  vessel 
however,  was  lost  on  her  way  down  the  lakej  and  la  Salle, 
having  erected  a  fort  for  trading  with  the  Miamis,  waited  in 
vain  for  her  return.  He  then  turned  his  steps  inland.  In 
December,  he  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois.  Pro- 
ceeding down  this  river  to  Lake  Pe-o-ri-a,  he  built  fort 
Cre  veca3ur  near  ' '  Having  directed  de  Tonti  to  take  command 
of  fort  St.  Louis  on  the  lUinois,  he  determined  to  return  and 
learn  some  news  of  his  vessel.  lie  dispatched  Father  Henne- 
pin down  the  IlHnois  river  to  the  Mississippi,  up  which  he 
directed  him  to  proceed  and  explore  the  liead-waters  of  that 
great  river.  Hennepin  only  went  as  far  as  the  great  falls  on 
the  river,  which,  in  honour  of  his  patron  Saint,  he  named  St. 
Anthony.  During  la  Salle's  absence,  de  Tonti  and  his  Illinois 
allies  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  and  compelled  to  abandon 
their  forts  and  retreat.  -'^^       ...  *-=f 

S.  La  Sailers  Second  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi. — Having 
in  part  retrieved  his  losses,  la  Salle  set  out  again  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  reached  it  in  1681  j  but  as  his  posts  there  were 
deserted,  he  returned  to  Green  Bay  where  he  found  de  Tonti. 
At  length,  in  February,  1682,  he  set  out  again  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly  down  the  river,  (stopping  at  the  mouth  of 
each  great  tributary,  and  making  excursions  here  and  there 

panicd  la  Salle  in  his  exploration  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1678,  and  visited 
the  Falls  of  Niagara, — of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  account. 

'       Ji"—  --  -  _ —  _  _  — — -  -  - — — ^ 

Questions.— Give  an  account  of  la  Salle's  first  expedition  to  the  Mis- 
Biasippi.  What  did  he  do  at  Cataraqui,  and  near  Niagara  Falls?  Who 
accompanied  him,  and  what  did  they  do?    What  is  said  of  each  of  thomf 
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in  tlie  vicinity.  At  length,  on  the  5th  of  April,  he  reached  one 
of  the  mouthn  of  the  great  river  ;  and  in  honour  of  the  event 
lie  nained  the  Burrounding  country  Louisiana,  after  Louis  XIV, 
and  tlien  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  Thus,  after  many  discouragements,  this  notabla 
event  was  accomplished  by  a  French  colonist  from  Quebec. 

9.  La  Salle's  Third  Exj^ediUon  to  the  Mississippi. — La  Salle 
feoou  afterwards  retraced  his  steps;  but  having  numerous  en- 
vious enemies  in  France  and  Canada  (among  whom  was  de  la 
Barre,  Ihe  Governor  of  New  France),  lie  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France  to  meet  his  detractors  face  to 
face.     This  he  did  most  successfully;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
king's  confidence  in  him,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  «a  colonizing  expedition  wliich  was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  by 
sea.     This  expedition  never  reached  its  destination.     Differ- 
ences with  Beaujeu,  the  commander,  led  to  one  disaster  aftei 
another.     The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  were  passed,  and  thf 
Hliips  reached  the  coast  of  Texas.  Beaujeu  ran  one  of  the  ship? 
on  the  rocks,  and  then  deserted  with  another.     La  Salle  and 
his  companions  were  left  to  their  fate.     Having  erected  f 
Fort,  he  left  some  of  his  companions  in  charge,   aiid   ee' 
out  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.    On  his  way  thither  his  com 
pauions  mutinied,  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  quarrellec 
among  themselves.     Most  of  the  survivors,  in  their  ellbrts  Uf 
return  home,  perished  miserably,  as  a  just  retribution  for  their 
cruelty  and  crimes.    Thus  perished,  in  1G85,  the  noble'la  SaU^.  l^ 

10.  Internal  Dissensions  in  Canada. — One  of  the  chief  diffi' 
culties  wliich  Frontenac  encountered  in  his  administration  of 
the  government  of  Canada  arose  from  a  divided  authority.  The 
sovereign  council,  the  governor-in-chief,  and  the  intendant,  had 
each  their  separate  functions,  which  were  sometimes  difficult 
to  define,  and  which  often  clashed,  or  were  contradictory. 
Add  to  this,  the  governor  of  Montreal  claimed  a  certain 


Questions.— Give  the  particulars  of  la  Salle's  second  cxpeuition  to 
tlio  Mi8sissippi— of  his  third  expedition.  How  did  this  last  expedition 
•Uidf    What  UiiBcuUies  in  his  government  had  Frontcn tic  to  encounter f 
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jurisdiction  which  conflicted  with  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Royal  Governor.  Dissensions  between  Bishop  Laval, 
Frontenac,  and  the  sovereign  council,  had  long  existed  in 
regard  to  the  spirit  traffic  with  the  Indians.  The  bishop 
protested  against  its  continuance,  and  sought  to  have  it 
declared  illegal.  Interested  parties,  aided  by  Frontenac, 
opposed  liis  benevolent  purpose.  Owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  bishop  and  clergy,  two  local  governors  had  already  been 
recalled,  and  Frontenac  was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate. 
The  attempted  arrest  of  Perrot,  governor  of  Montreal,  for 
alleged  rapacity  and  disobedience  to  the  ordinances,  brought 
things  to  a  crisis.  Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  opposition, 
Perrot  came  to  Quebec  to  explain ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Frontenac,  who  for  this  act  was  in  turn  denounced  by  Ahh6 
Fcnelon,  of  the  Seminary  of  Montreal.  Frontenac  sent  both 
Perrot  and  the  abb^  to  France  for  trial.  Perrot  was  pardoned, 
on  condition  that  he  would  make  an  apology  to  Frontenac  j 
but  the  abb6  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Canada.  Disputes, 
however,  in.  regard  to  the  liquor  trafiic  were  still  maintained 
between  bishop  Laval,  Frontenac,  and  Duchesneau  [doo-sheu-o] 
(who  had  succeeded  Talon  as  intendant  m  1675).  Colbert,  in 
order  to  have  the  matter  finally  settled,  directed  Frontenac  to 
obtain  for  the  king  the  opinion  of  twenty  of  the  principal 
colonists  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  These  opinions  were 
obt:  led  and  sent  to  France  j  but  nothing  definite  Avaa  done 
in  the  matter.  At  length  the  contentions  on  this  and  various 
other  subjects  went  so  far,  that  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  ^ 
were  both  recalled  in  1682.    l/^ 

11.  Dela  Barrels  Arrival-^ffis  Failure. — De  la  Barre  suc- 
ceeded Frontenac  as  governor,  and  des  Meules  replaced  Duches- 
neau as  intendant.  On  their  arrival,  a  war  with  the  Iroquois 
seemed  imminent;  and  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  with  a  re- 
quest for  troops,  was  sent  to  the  king.     In  the  meantime, 

QuESTiows.— Mention  the  disputes  which  arose  between  the  royal  ' 
governor  and  various  other  persons  ?    What  brought  these  disputes  to  a 
crisis?    Howdidthoyend?    Who  succeeded  Frontenac  and  DucliosnoauT 
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colonel  Thomas  Dongan*  summoned  a  council  of  the  Five 
Nations,  in  1784,  to  meet  Lord  Howard,  governor  of  Virginia, 
at  A]  bany,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  disputes.  TJie  indecision  of 
de  la  Barre,  however,  hastened  the  very  thing  whioli  he  wished 
to  avert.  He  set  out  on  a  dilatory  expedition  to  Oswego  j  but 
after  an  inglorious  treaty  with  the  wily  Iroquois  at  Cataraqui 
(in  which  lie  consented  to  leave  the  Miamis  allies  of  the  French 
to  their  fate),  he  returned  to  Quebec.  Before  things,  however, 
came  to  a  crisis,  the  treaty  was  disallowed  by  the  French 
king,  and  de  la  Barre  was  replaced  by  M.  de  Denonville.f 

12.  Early  Commercial  Contests. — The  new  Governor  arrived 
at.a  critical  juncture.  The  unfettered  trade  enjoyed  by  the 
English  colonists  at  New  York  had  fostered  individual  enter- 
prise so  largely,  that,  aided  by  their  Iroquois  allies,  they  had 
in  many  places  carried  on  the  fur-trade  far  into  the  French 
territory.  De  Denonville  took  active  steps  to  protect  the  trad- 
ing monopoly  of  his  people,  and  to  check  the  proposed  trans- 
ference of  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  remonstrated 
with  Sir  Edmund  Andros,t  governor  of  New  England,  and 


*  Thomas  Dongan,  afterwards  Earl  of  Limerick,  was  a  liberal-minded 
Roman  Catholic.  He  was  governor  of  New  York  from  1683  to  1688,— 
when  New  York  was  politically  annexed  to  New  England.  During  his 
administration,  the  right  of  electing  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  first  conferred  upon  the  colonists. 

t  Jacques  Reni  de  Brisay,  Marquis  de  Denonville,  although  an  excellent 
man,  failed  in  his  appreciation  of  tho  gravity  of  important  events.  His 
desultory  and  ineffective  efforts  to  subdue  the  Iroquois  only  increased  their 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  fatal  massacre  of  Lachine. 

t  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  successively  governor  of  New  York  (1674), 
New  England  (1686),  and  Yirgiuia  (1692).  He  involved  himself  in  various 
dlsiputcs  in  New  England,  but  was  more  judicious  and  moderate  in 
Virginia.  Arendt  Van  Curler,  or  Corlear,  a  noted  Dutch  governor  (who 
lust  hU  life  iu  Lake  Champlaiu,  while  on  his  way  to  pay  a  fiiendly  visit 
to  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  Viceroy  of  Canada,  in  1667),  was  so  loved  by 
tlio  Iroquois,  that  in  memory  of  him  they  called  all  their  subsequent 
English  governors  by  that  name.    Tho  name  was  first  applied  to  Sir 

QnxsTioirs.— How  did  de  la  Barre  deal  with  the  Iroquois  f  Who  snoi 
ceeded  himf  What  was  the  then  state  of  trade  in  the  French  and  Eng« 
Ush  colonies  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  de  Denonville,  of  Andros,  and  of  Dongas. 
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with  Col.  Thoinaa  Dongan,  governor  of  New  York.  Dongan  ^ 
maintained  the  inviolabihty  of  the  Iroquois  territory,  aa  being 
within  English  colonial  jurisdiction,  and  would  not  allow  the 
French  Jesuit  fathers  to  settle  in  it,  although  directed  to  do 
BO  by  his  Roman  Catholic  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  In  order,  therefore,  at  once  to  overawe  the  Iroquois, 
and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  English  traders,  de 
Denonville  determined  to  strengthen  the  line  of  French  forts, 
and  to  make  active  reprisals  both  upon  the  English  and  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  meantime,  de  Troyes  and  d'lberville*  were 
despatched  to  Hudson  Bay  to  drive  the  English  traders  out  of 
that  territory.  The  French  succeeded  in  taking  from  them 
three  trading-forts,  leaving  only  Fort  Bourbon  (Nelson  River) 
m  their  possession.  ^^  ■  *-'^V -'> 

13.  Failure  to  resfrict  the  Peltry  Traffic  to  the  Region  of  the 
Bt.  Lawrence. — Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which  were  made 
by  the  French,  to  restrict  the  traffic  in  beaver-skins  and  peltry 
within  their  own  territories,  and  to  the  Stc  Lawrence  route, 
they  were,  in  the  end,  powerless  to  accomplish  it.  They 
at  one  time  interdicted  trade  with  the  Anglo-Iroquois ; — then 
they  made  them  presents; — again  they  threatened  them — 


Edmund  Andros,  in  1687;  "for  yow  was  pleased  to  accept  the  name 
of  a  man  that  was  of  good  dispositions,  and  esteemed  deare  amongst 
us,  (towitte)  the  old  Qor\QW."— Address  q/"  2,000  Maquaea  (the  Dutch 
name  for  Mohawk  Sachems)  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

*  Pierre  le  Moyne  d'lberville  was  bom  at  Montreal,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  naval  officers  of  France,  under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  successful  in 
several  encounters  with  the  English  in  Hudson  Bay  and  at  Newfoundland. 
In  1699,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  at  BiioKi,  near  New  Orleans; 
and  having  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi,  which  La  Salle  had 
missed,  he  sailed  up  that  river  to  a  considerable  distance.  He  is  con- 
sidercd  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  He  died  in  1706.  His 
brotlier,  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  county  of  Iberville,  in  Lower  Canada,  has 
been  named  after  him. 


QxTBSTioiTS.— What  differences  arose  between  the  English  and  French 
governors r  How  did  the  French  succeed  in  Hudson  Bay?  What  trad- 
ing difficulties  did  they  experience?    Give  a  sketch  of  Pierre  d'lberville. 
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made  war  upon  them — invaded  and  desolated  their  villa«;es; — 
they  made  treatiefl  with  them,  and  urged  and  entreated  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  to  restrain  them,  and  even  sought  to 
make  the  latter  responsible  for  their  acts  j — but  all  in  vain. 
As  the  tide  rolled  slowly  in  upon  them,  and  the  English,  wlio 
were  always  heralded  by  the  Iroquois,  advanced  northwards 
and  westwards  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
the  French,  still  gallantly  holding  possession  of  their  old 
irading-forts,  also  pressed  forward  before  them  and  occupit-d 
new  ground.    "With  sagacious  foresight,  the  French  had,  in 
addition  to  the  fort  at  Quebec,  erected  from  time  to  time 
palisaded  enclosures  round  their  trading  posts  at  Tadoussac,  , 
at  Sorel,  and  the  Falls  of  Chambly  (on  the  Iroquois,  or 
Richelieu  River),  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  Cataraqiii 
(Kingston).      Subsequently,   and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  English,  they  erected  pahsaded  posts  si  .^ 
Niagara,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich-il-i-mack-i-nac,  an  4  j 
at  Toronto.    Nor  were  the  English  idle.    Creeping  graduall'. 
up  the  Hudson  river,  they  erected  armed  trading-posts  a(  | 
Albany,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Mohawk  valley  j  unti.  ^ 
at  length,  in  1727,  they  fearlessly  threw  up  a  fort  at  Osweg( ,  j 
on  Lake  Ontario,  midway  between  the  French  trading  posts  «;i  ; 
Frontenac  and  Niagara.  ^ 

14.  TJie  Campaign  against  the  Iroquois  opened  hy  an  act  oj  ' 
Treachery. — ^In  order  to  please  the  king,  and  to  give  force  to 
his  aggressive  policy  against  the  Iroquois,  the  governor  made 
Pere  Lamberville  (missionary  among  the  Onondagas),  th«». 
unconscious  instrument  of  decoying  some  of  their  warriors  to 
Gataraqui,  on  pretence  of  confering  with  them.  On  their 
arrival  he  seized  them  and  ignominiously  sent  them  to  France 
to  work  at  the  galleys.  De  Champigny  [sham-peen-yee],  the 
intendant,  who  had  succeeded  des  Meules,  in  1684,  also  shipped 
otf  some  victims  to  Marseilles.     The  Onondaga  tribe  was  t 


Questions. — Mention  tho  successive  steps  which  were  taken  by  tb« 
French  and  English  to  protect  and  extend  tuc  peltry  trafDc.   Witli  whst  ^^ 
Ml  of  treachery  was  the  war  against  the  Iroquois  Indians  cvyinmeuced ' 
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greatly  incensed  at  Lamberville^B  conduct  and  at  once  sent  for 
liiifi.    They  acquitted  him,  however,  of  the  treachery,  but  sent 
him  out  of  their  country.    Meanwhile,  the  governor  advanced 
agiiiMPt  the  Senecas  by  way  of  0-ron-de-quot  (near  the  mouth 
of  the  Genesee  river),  with  a  superior  force.    Having  met  the 
Iroquois,  he  defeated  them  and  burned  their  village;    but 
instead  of  fojlowing  up  hia  victory,  he  withdrew  with  part 
of  his  force  to  Niagara  which  he  garrisoned ;  the  remainder 
he  sent  back  to  headquarters.    No  sooner  had  the  French 
governor  retired,  than  the  Iroquois  reappeared  on  every  side. 
They  suddenly  attacked  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground.     They  then  menaced  the  forts  at  Gataraqui, 
Chambly,  and  Montreal,  and  committed  many  lawless  acts  of 
aggression  in  their  fierce  and  stealthy  warfare^^ 
fJMS.  Negotiations  and  Jieneioed  Wars. — ^Negotiations  for  a 
pipace  were  at  length  opened  with  the  Iroquois  through  Colonel 
Dongan,  the  English  governor  of  New  York.    Dongan  stipu- 
lated that  the  captured  chiefs  should  be  restored,  the  new  fort  at 
Niagara  abandoned,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Senecas  restored.  These 
terms  were  refused,  until  they  were  enforced  by  the  presence, 
at  Lake  St.  Francis,  of  twelve  hundred  Iroquois.     Under  these 
circumstances,  do  Denonville  had  no  option  but  to  comply  with 
the  demands.  Owing,  however,  to  the  hatred  which  the  Iroquois 
felt  for  the  French,  the  dispute  was  prolonged.  At  this  juncture^ 
A.-da-ri-o,  or  Kon-di-a-ronk  (also  known  as  Le  Rat)^  a  Huron 
<}liief  of  rare  powers,  and  favourable  to  the  French,  took 
offence  at  their  exclusion  of  his  tribe  from  the  negotiation  of  a 
proposed  treaty,  and,  by  means  of  a  double  treachery  to  the 
French  and  Iroquois,  suddenly  precipitated  a  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities between  them.  Anxious,  therefore,  to  assume  the  offensive 
at  once,  a  project  was  submitted  to  Louis  XIV  in  January, 
1G89,  by  De  Callieres*  [kal-le-yare],  the  governor  of  Montreal, 

*  Louis  Ilector  de  Callidrcs-Bonnevuo,  a  native  of  Normandy,  was  a 

QuBSTioNS.— What  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  governor  f  Who 
Involved  the  two  colonies  again  in  war f  What  did  de  Dononville  propose 
to  do  in  regard  to  New  Y./rlc  t    Did  the  king  agree  with  him  in  his  project? 
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boldly  to  attack  the  peat  of  English  power  at  Manhattan  (New 
York),  and  at  Orange  (Albany).  Aa  war  liad  not  yet  been 
declared,  the  project  waa  not  ontoriaincd  by  the  king. 

16.  TJie  Year  of  the  Massan-c. — War  having  been  declared 
the  next  year  (iC89)  betvvoen  France  and  England,  the  contest 
between  the  rival  colonies,  which  had  become  imminent  in 
Canada,  at  once  assumed   lormidable  dimensions.     In   the 
following  June,  the  king  directed  Frontenac  to  carry  de  Cal- 
lieres'  scheme  into  effect.     While  it  was  under  consideration, 
the  ever-vigilant  Iroquois  appeared  passive,  and  were  even 
friendly  in  their  demeanour  to  the  French.     Thoy  had,  how- 
ever, secretly  acquired  information  of  all  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  French.      At   length,    however,    and   withoyt 
the  slightest  premonition,  these  terrible  Iroquois  suddenly  ap- 
peared near  Montreal,   and  in  one  night  of  August,   1689, 
utterly  desolated  the  village  of  Lachine,  and  massacred  its 
entire  population.     They  then  attacked  Montreal,  captured 
the  fort  and  retained  possessions  of  the  entire  island  until 
October.    So  panic-stricken  was  de  Denonville,  the  governor, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  evacuate  and  raze  Fort  Cataraqui, 
For  ten  weeks  the  fiery  bands  of  Iroquois  passed  unrestrained 
through  the  land,  leaving  nothing  but  death  and  desolation 
behind  them.     At  length,  satiated  with  revenge,. they  suddenly 
forsook  the  war-path  and  retired  to  their  lurking-places*!/ 
r*i7.  Return  of  Frontenac — His  energetic  War-Measures. — 
Sdftrcely  had  the  war  whoop  of  the  retreating  L'oquois  died 
away  in  the  French  settlements,  ere  the  shouts  of  welcome  to 
the  returning  Frontenac  sounded  far  and  near  along  the  banks 
of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.     De  Denonville  had  been  recalled, 

member  of  the  Montreal  Trading  Company,  and  also  governor  of  tbe  city. 
Ho  projected  the  conquest  ol  Jfevv  York,  and  was,  in  anticipation  of  the 
Buccess  of  Ills  ecbeme,  named  first  Frencli  governor  of  that  province.  Ho 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor  of  tlio  colony  in  1698,  and  emulated  him 
«n  his  zeal  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  New  France. 

QUB8TION8,— Give  a  sketch  of  De  CalliAres.  What  calamity  occurred  to 
*l)c  French  settlements  in  1689  ?  Describethe  sudden  attack  of  the  Iroquois. 
What  was  the  state  of  Canada  on  the  return  of  Frontenac  as  governor  r 
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find  Count  de  Frontenac  again  became  governor  of  Canadf  i 
ric  brought  out  with  him  tiie  euptive  Iroquois,  and  during  tlkv^ 
\  oyage  Hought  in  every  way  to  conciliate  them,  in  which  he  waa 
partially  BuccesBtul.  He,  however,  arrived  at  a  critical  period  j 
ibr,  added  to  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  unsparing  Iroquois, 
ijouis  XIV  had  increased  the  peril  of  Frontenac  by  declaring 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  order  to  aid 
James  IT,  then  an  exile  in  France,  in  recovering  his  throne 
Irom  William  Ilf,  Prince  of  Orange.  Frontenac,  in  accordance 
with  his  instructions  from  the  king,  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  adjtnning  English  colonies.  The  Hudson  Bay  and 
ihe  outlying  New  England  settieTnents  were  suddenly  and 
wuccessfully  attacked.  In  the  meantime  Frontenac  sent 
emissaries  to  meet  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga,  with  instructions 
u>  detach  them  from  the  English, — whose  weakness  he  de- 
monstrated by  secretly  sending  a  party  of  French  and  Hurona 
from  Montreal  to  Corlear  (Sche-nec-ta-dy)  [ske-],  m  the  depth 
\)f  winter  of  1689-90.  This  party  burned  the  town,  and  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  Another  party  leil  Troia 
Rivieres  for  New  England,  where  they  committed  great 
excesses.  A  third  party  was  despatched  from  Queheo  to 
Casco  Bay.  Being  reinforced  there  by  Baron  de  Castine 
and  by  the  victorious  party  from  Trois-Rivierea,  they  were 
highly  successful  in  their  foray.  Nor  waa  the  governor  un- 
mindful of  the  French  posts  on  the  lakes.  Although  Fort 
Cataraqui  had  been  blown  up  and  abandoned  by  order  of  de 
Denonville,  Durantaye,  the  commander  at  Mich-il-i-mack-i-nac, 
was  reinforced  J  and  Perrot  being  furnished  with  presents  for 
the  Ottawa  and  other  Indians,  waa  directed  to  detach  thes« 
tribes  from  the  Iroquois,  who  were  allies  of  the  English.  Ih 
this  he  waa  successful ;  and  the  Iroquois  had  to  carry  on  the 
contest  alone.  This  they  did  with  vigour  j  but,  so  determined 
a  spirit  of  resistance  had  Frontenac  infused  into  the  people, 


QussTiovB.— What  aot  of  the  king  further  increased  the  peril  of  the 
oolony  ?  Wliat  was  his  objeotf  Mention  the  active  steps  which  he  took 
both  against  the  English  and  Iroquois,  and  with  what  result  in  both  oaaeef 
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that  little  harm  won  doue  by  the  Ir«.)quuiH  ti>  thu  Froiicli  Hciile- 
ments.  In  the  inidHt  of  ho  mucli  peril,  the  iiihubiuiiitM,  uiiJef 
the  guidance  of  a  ina^ter  epirit|  acquitied  themselves  nubl>^ 
and  many  were  the  heroic  deeds  which  they  performed. 

18.  Second  Expedition  against  Quebec^  10 DO. — Frontenuc'8 
flucceases  aroused  the  English  colonists  to  great  activity. 
Massachusetts,  being  the  leading  colony,  Hummoiicd  a  meeting, 
or  congress,  of  representatives  froju  the  other  provinees  to 
meet  at  New  York  in  May,  1G90.  At  that  congress  it  wae 
agreed  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  equipping  two  expeditions, 
—one  to  attack  the  French  settlements  by  Hea,  and  the  other 
by  land.  Sir  William  Phipps*  took  coirunand  of  the  tlcet 
destined  to  act  by  sea  against  Quebec,  and  the  sou  of  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  that  of  the  army  destined  to  co-operate 
by  land  against  Montreal.  Winthrop  proceeded  as  far  as  Luke 
George,  there  to  await  the  success  of  Phipps'  fleet  against 
Quebec.  SickuesS;  however,  broke  out  among  his  troops, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  without  accompUshing  anything. 
In  the  meantime,  the  fleet,  having  previously  captured  Port 
Koyal  and  other  places  in  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  appeared 
before  Quebec,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  tiie  place. 
Frontenao  returned  a  defiant  reply,  and  soon  after  opened 
fire  upon  the  fleet.  The  shot  from  the  ^hips  fell  shorty  while 
the  superior  position  of  Frontenao  enabled  him  to  bear  upon 
them  with  ease.  Phipps  soon  retired  with  his  disabled 
ships;  but  the  force  which  he  had  sent  on  shore  obstinately 
maintained  the  contest.      Overwhelmed^  however,  they  too 

•Sir  William  Phippa  was  born  of  humble  parent*  at  Pem-a-quid  (Bristol), 
in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  in  1661.  Being  a  sailor,  he  was  so  fortunate 
•a  to  find  large  treasure  in  a  Spanish  wreck  off  \ho  coast  of  His)  luiola. 
This  gave  him  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  kuighte<^  by  J amcs  I ,  und  i  o 
1669  was  sent  to  take  Quebec.  In  1692,  he  was  a^po-Mtod  govoruor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  promots  its  prospority.  F.9 
died  in  1696,  aged  forty-four  years. 
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QuxsTioirB.— Mention  the  expeditiona  which  were  mu*^  f'PiM  Kew  Eng- 
land against  Canada.  Who  commanded  them?  Uow  did  tb^v  8uccet>d  r 
DeAcribe  the  second  attack  on  Quebec.  Give  a  sketch  of  tJtr  ^  m.  Phippu, 
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wki Inlaw,  luitl  the  wa!lH  of  tlie  beleaguered  town  ut  length 
rcHoniitled  with  the  hhouts  of  victory.  Frontenao  ordered  a 
Tt  Deum  to  be  Hung,  and  at  once  penned  a  glowing  dispatch  to 
hiH  sovereign,  who  in  return  caused  a  nieclal  to  be  struck, 
bearing  this  proud  inscription: — "Francia,  in  Novo  Orhe, 
nt'TttiX}  Kkhecca  LiBKRATA,  A.D.  MDCXC." — **  France,  victrcBS 
in  the  new  world;  Quebec  free,  a.d.  1090."  Further  to  com- 
memorate the  event,  a  church  (which  is  still  standing  in  the 
lower  town,)  was  erected  in  Quebec  and  dedicated  to  ** Notre 
Datne  de  la  Victoire  IV 

19.  ExpedUmS^ngiiinat  Montrealf  1691. — Frontenac'a  vic- 
tory had  the  effect  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois. 
They  were  not,  however,  disposed  to  renew  the  contest  just 
now,  as  a  coolness  hud  arisen  between  them  and  the  English. 
'Xhe  fickle  Mohawks  carried  their  jealousy  to  the  English 
CO  far  as  to  send  warriors  to  Montreal  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  in  any  future  contests  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies.  M.  de  Gallieres,  the  governor  of 
Montreal,  affected  indifference  to  their  offer,  and  the  Indians 
withdrew,  soon  to  return  and  avenge  the  slight.  In  the  mean- 
time,  Colonel  Sloughter,  the  English  governor,  held  a  council 
with  the  remaining  four  cantons  of  the  Iroquois.  He  so  far 
succeeded  in  renewing  and  ^'  brightening  the  covenant  chain  ^* 
with  them,  that  the  design  of  the  Mohawks  would  have  been 
frustrated  had  they  persisted  in  it.  In  the  same  year. 
Major  Schuyler,*  who  was  sent  by  the  English  colonists  of 
New  York,  made  a  bold  irruption  into  Canada  through  Lake 
Champlain,  and  with  his  Indians  defeated  de  CuUieres ;  while 
the  Iroquois,  by  their  stealthy  warfare  under  their  Onondaga 
chief.  Black  Kettle,  continued  to  keep  the  French  settlements 

*  Major  Peter  Schuyler  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Iroquois.  He  was 
called  "Quider"  by  them,  that  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  name 
of  "Peter"  which  their  language  would  allow. 


QuKSTioira.— How  did  the  contest  endt  and  how  was  the  victory  cele- 
brated f  What  was  the  effect  of  this  victory?  How  did  the  English 
counteract  it?  What  other  attacks  were  made  f  Who  was  Mi^or  Schuyler  ? 
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in  constant  alarm.  Port  Royal  was,  however,  recaptured  by 
ihe  French  in  November,  1691  j  and  in  the  following  January, 
a  New  England  settlement  was  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword. 

20.  Defences— rariial  Cessation  of  ITar.— The  ever-vigilant 
Frontenac,  fearing  another  attack  on  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
strengthened  the  defences  of  both  towns  in  1693.  lie  also 
attacked  the  Iroquois  *' castles,"  but  was  compelled  by 
'<  Quider  "  to  retreat.  He  again  renewed  the  attempt  iu  1694. 
Taking  advantage  of  these  successive  inroads  upon  the  Iroquois, 
and  their  recurring  jealousy  of  the  English,  he  soon  aflerwarda 
rebuilt  Fort  Cataraqui  against  their  wishes,  and  named  it 
Frontenac  (now  Kingston).  By  his  skill  and  courage  he  com- 
pelled the  Iroquois  to  desist  from  their  attacis.*,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  comparative  peace  restored  to  the 
French  settlements.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  enabled  onc« 
more  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  In  the  Hudson 
Bay  thc>  French  were  also  successful.  In  1694,  d'Iberville 
took  from  the  English  the  fourth  and  only  remaining  trading* 
post  (Bourbon,  on  the  Nelson  River)  in  their  possession. 

21 .  Successful  Invasion  of  the  Iroquois  Cantons. — ^Frontenac, 
anxious  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  harassing  and  destructive 
warfare  which  had  been  so  constantly  waged  against  him  by 
the  unrelenting  Iroquois,  determined  to  humble  these  haughty 
Indir  IS  by  invading  their  own  territory.  He  therefore  collected 
a  force  of  2,300  colonists  and  friendly  Indians  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac, in  1696. '  With  this  force  he  marched  into  the  Iroquoia 
territory  by  way  of  Oswego.  The  expedition  was  partially 
successful  'y  but  the  villages  in  two  cantons  were  desolated  by 
the  Onondaga  Indians  themselves  rather  than  allow  them  tc 
fall  into  his  hands.  Only  one  very  old  chief  remained,  and 
he  was  tortured  to  death  at  Salina.  Before  Frontenao's  object 
was  fully  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Canada;  but  his  raid 
60  excited  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  that  they  again 
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...  QuESTiONB.— Hew  did  Frontenac  provide  for  the  successful  defence  of 
Canada?  What  occurred  at  Hudson  Bay  f  What  ftirther  steps  did  Fron- 
tenac take  against  the  Iroquois  Indians?  What  success  did  he  meet  with? 
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ravished  his  territory  with  fire  and  tomahawk,  and  caused 
a  faniitie  in  Canada.  In  return,  Frontenac's  Indian  allies 
harassed  the  English  settlements  even  far  into  the  interior. 

22.  The  Cattfte  of  these  Incessard  Wars  must  be  looked  for  in 
tlio  mutual  determination  of  the  French  and  English  colonists 
to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  a  traflSc  for  fura 
vvith  the  various  Indian  tribes.  These  trading  contests  were 
of  long  standing,  and  seemed  to  increase  iu  bitterness  every 
year.  Each  party  invoked  the  aid  of  the  savages,  who  were 
themselves  not  indisposed  to  enter  into  the  contest  on  their 
own  account,  in  order  tliat  they  might  thereby  obtain  the 
more  favour  in  trade  from  the  successful  rival.  Territorial 
extension,  no  less  than  imbittered  national  resentment  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists,  also  gave  an  intensity  of 
feeling  to  the  contest,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  its  duration. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  moreover,  which  the  government  of  New 
France  either  ignored,  or  never  fully  realised,  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  misunderstandings,  difficulties,  and  contests  connected 
with  the  peltry  traffic,  had  mainly  their  origin  in  the  persistent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  impose  upon  that 
traffic  unreasonable  restraints,  and  to  force  it  into  unnatural 
channels.  In  their  efforts  to  do  this,  their  plans  were  not 
only  counteracted  by  the  energy  of  the  English  traders ;  but 
they  were  even  thwarted  in  them  V^  three  separate  classes 
among  themselves, — each  having  different  interests  to  serve, 
but  all  united  in  their  secret  opposition  to  the  government. 

23.  The  Three  Classes  of  French  Fur  Traders  were:  1,  the 
Indians;  2,  the  trading  officials;  and  3,  the  coureurs  de  hois 
[koo-reur-du-bwa],  (*<  runners  of  the  wood,"  or  white  trappers). 
As  to  the  first  class  (the  Indians  of  these  vast  territories), 
they  were  ever  proud  of  their  unfettered  forest  life,  and 
naturally  disdained  to  be  bound  by  the  artifi(;ial  trammels 
of  the  white  man  in  the  exchange  of  skins  for  blankets, 

QUESTioNB.— How  did  his  expedition  against  the  Troquois  end?  Men* 
tion  tlie  Qauoes  of  these  incoseant  wars.  What  was  the  policy  of  eacb 
BOlony  f    What  three  classes  of  traders  are  mentioned  7    Describe  then. 
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and  for  the  weapons  of  the  chase.  The  second  class  (thf 
officials  of  New  France)  were  secretly  in  league  with  the 
cmirmrs  de  hois  against  the  king's  revenue  agents — their 
exaction  and  their  exclusive  privileges.  The  third  or  inter- 
mediary class  of  traders,  or  factors  (the  cotireurs  de  bois)^ 
eought  in  everyway  in  their  power  to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  at  Quebec.  Their  own  reckless 
and  daring  mode  of  life  among  the  Indians  in  the  woods, 
far  from  the  seat  of  official  influence  and  power,  gave  them 
peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so.  Of  these  facilities  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves, — especially  as  they  were  secretly 
under  the  protection,  and  even  patronage,  of  one  or  other  of  the 
French  colonial  governors  or  judges.  These  coureiirs  de  hois, 
through  whom  the  traders  obtained  furs,  were  a  numerous 
class  J  there  was  not  (says  the  intendant  Duchesneau,  in  his 
memoir  to  the  king,  in  1681,)  a  family  in  Canada  of  any  condi- 
tion and  quality  which  had  not  children,  brothers,  uncles,  or 
nephews  among  them.    L/ 

24.  The  Trealy  of  Ryswick,  in  1G97,  at  length  brought  King 
William'a  war  to  a  close,  and  restored  peace  to  the  rival  colonies. 
France  agreed  to  give  up  whatever  places  she  had  taken  durin«; 
the  warj  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  French  and  English  possessions  in  the  New  World.  No 
mention  of  the  Iroquois  w^s  made  in  the  treaty.  The  French 
governor,  however,  still  sought  through  the  Jesuit  fathers  to 
detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English,  but  the  English  prompted 
the  Indians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  priests  among  them. 
In  1700,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  punishing 
by  death  every  priest  who  might  come  to  settle  in  the  colony. 

25.  Death  and  Character  of  Frontenac. — The  oturn  of  peace 
was  signalised  by  a  sad  loss  to  the  French  colonist.^,  in  the 
death  of  the  great  and  good  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  died  at 
Quebec,  in  November,  1698,  aged  seventy-seven  years.    Like 


Questions  .—Describe  the  emireurt  dt  bois.  What  waa  Agreed  to  by 
France  and  England  in  the  Treaty  of  Ryswickf  llow  was  the  case  of 
1^  Iroquois  Indians  dealt  with  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  ot  Frontenao. 
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i.'haniplain,  lie  had  devoted  all  hia  energiea  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  Canada.  By  hia  bravery  and  sagacity  he  successfully 
defended  her  alike  from  the  inroada  of  the  Iroquois  and  the 
intrusive  designs  of  his  Anglo-American  neighbours.  Though 
quick-tempered  and  haughty,  he  was  brave  and  fearless.  He 
naa  much  beloved  by  hia  fellow-cclonists,  and  died  amid  their 
heartfelt  regrets.  He  waa  succeeded  by  M.  de  Calliercs,  who 
was  then  governor  of  Montreal. 

26.  Seiilement  of  Louisiana  hy  V Iberville,  1699. — After  the 
death  of  la  Salle,  and  the  dispersion  of  hia  followers,  no  atepa 
were  taken  to  colonize  the  Mississippi  valley  until  1698.  In 
that  year,  d' Iberville,  a  native  of  Montreal,  and  a  successful 
olJlcer  in  the  contests  with  the  British  in  the  Hudson  Bay  ter- 
ritory, left  France  and  arrived  in  Florida  early  in  1699. 
Touching  at  Penaacola,  he  entered  the  Mississippi  j  and  hav- 
ing partly  explored  it,  he  returned  and  erected  a  fort  at  Biloxi, 
—about  ninety  miles  north-east  from  New  Orleans.  In  the 
following  year  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  Canadians  j 
and  in  1701  he  erected  another  fort  at  Mobile,  whiiher  he 
removed  his  colony.     During  his  lifetime  the  colony  prospered. 

27.  Settlement  of  Detroit  hy  De  la  Moiie  Cadillac,  1701. — To 
promote  the  extension  of  French  power  and  influence  among 
the  western  Indians,  and  to  secure  the  trade  with  them,  de 
Callierea  sent,  in  1701,  de  la  Motte  Ca-dil-lac,  governor  of 
Michilimacinac,  with  an  hundred  men  and  a  Jesuit  missionary 
to  found  a  colony  at  Detroit,  or  the  "strait"  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron.  The  site  was  well  chosen  j  and  the  settle- 
ment has  more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  its  founder.    : 

28.  War  Jlcnewed — Unmiccessful  Expeditions. — In  1702, 
France  and  England  were  again  at  war ;  but  the  Iroquois,  by  a 
treaty  with  the  French  governor,  agreed  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  contest.     In  1703,  de  Callieres  died.     He  was  succeeded 

Questions.— Wlio  enccceded  Frontenacf  Gtve  an  accouut  ot  the  first 
'Pttlement  of  Louisiana,  and  of  Detroit.  Who  settled  these  places? 
/Jketch  *^e  career  o*" d •lber\  iii o.    What  events  occurred  In  1702  and  1703? 
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by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  [voli-drah-yee]  as  governor.* 
Successive  contests  with  the  Miamis  and  other  western  In- 
diana, and  against  the  colonists  of  New  England,  took  place 
floon  after  his  appointment.  The  surprise  and  massacre  of  the 
settlers  at  Dcerfield,  Masaachusets,  in  1704,  and  at  Haverhill 
in  1708,  must  ever  reflect  disgrace  uponHertel  deRouville,  the 
leader  of  the  enterprise.  These  attacks  upon  New  England,  by 
the  French,  led  to  unsuccessful  reprisals  against  Acadie  and  the 
French  settlements  in  Newfoundland.  Defeat,  however,  roused 
the  British  colonists  to  renewed  exertions.  They  formed  a 
plan  to  take  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  collected  a  large  force 
under  Col.  Nicholson  at  lake  Champlain,  as  a  rendezvous. 
Col.  Schuyler,  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  engage  heartily  in 
this  contest.  To  bear  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the 
colonies  issued  the  first  paper-money  ever  used  in  America. 
Having  waited  in  vain  for  promised  reinforcements  from 
England,  the  colonists  abandoned  the  expedition  for  a  time. 

29.  Further  Failures. — The  failure  of  the  expedition  greatl  f 
disappointed  the  Iroquois.  Col.  Schuyl^^  however,  to  revive 
their  confidence  projected  an  Indian  eujuassy  to  England  to 
solicit  further  aid.  He  accompanied  the  embassy,  and  wa.'3 
highly  successful  in  his  mission,  beside  gratifying  the  Iroquois 
chiefs  and  interesting  the  English  public  with  a  novel  sight. 

30.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht — TTie  Six  Nations — Louisbourg. 
— Although  discouraged,  the  colonists,  still  intent  upon 
their  scheme  of  conquest,  changed  the  theatre  of  war  to 

*  Philip  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  do  Vaudreuil,  one  of  the  most  succepsfuJ 
Ijovernors  of  Canada,  first  achieved  distinction  in  the  army.  Ho  was 
lent  to  Canada  as  commander-in-chief,  and  aided  in  the  relief  of  Mon- 
treal, after  the  massacre  of  Lachine.  Ho  aided  Frontenac  in  the  defence 
Df  Quebec  against  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  in  his  wars  with  the  Iroquois. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  and  afterwards  succeeded  de 
Calli^rea  as  governor  of  New  France.  During  his  administration  he 
accomplished  many  useful  reforms.    He  died  at  Quebec  in  1725 

QiTBSTiONS.— Who  succeeded  De  CalliferesT  What  is  said  of  Marquis  do 
Vaudaeuil?  Mention  the  wars  which  followed  De  Vaudreuil's  appoint- 
ment. What  plan  of  retaliation  was  adopted  by  the  New  England  colonists  f 
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Acadie.  That  part  of  New  France  they  took  in  1710.  In 
nil,  5,000  troops,  detached  from  the  victorious  army  of 
the  Duke  ot  Marlborough,  having  arrived  from  England,  the 
expedition  against  Canada  was  revived  with  great  vigour. 
A  formidable  naval  force  was  despatched  from  Boston  to 
Quebec,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hoveden  Walker  j  while  a  large 
land  force  rendezvoused  at  Lake  George.  Owing  to  fogs 
and  storms,  the  fleet  failed  to  reach  Quebec:  half  of  it  being 
wrecked}  and  the  land  force  remained  inactive.  For  the 
present  the  scheme  failed  j  and  the  army  was  shortly  after- 
wards distributed  along  the  frontier,  for  its  defence.  At  length 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  [u-trek],  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  Queen 
Anne's  war,  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  Acadie,  New- 
foundland, and  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  j  besides  finally 
conceding  to  the  English  their  claims  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  Iroquois  and  their  territory.  The  Five  Nations,  thua 
j'elieved  from  the  necessity  of  further  contests  with  the  French, 
1  urned  their  attention  to  their  enemies  at  the  south.  Claiming 
UfRuity  with  the  Tuscaroras  in  Carolina,  they  incorporated  them 
into  their  confederacy,  and  it  thus  became  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Six  Nations.  To  provide  for  the  maritime 
defence  of  Canada  (which,  as  yet,  had  no  protection  to  the 
seaward),  France  lost  no  time  in  colonising  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  Louisbourg,  its  capital,  wa  founded  in  1713,  and,  in 
1720,  was  strongly  fortified  at  great  expense. 

31.  Peace  and  Prosperity  in  Canada. — The  return  of  peace 
to  Canada  brought  with  it  also  a  return  of  prosperity.  M.  do 
Vaudreuil  set  himself  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  foster  education  among  the  people.  He  subdivided  the 
three  governments  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal  into 
eighty-two  parishes,  and  took  a  census  of  the  people.  He  also 
extended  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  and  directed  that  Mon- 
treal should  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence.    Thus  he  employed 

r  -      -  — ,-     '    M-        I,  ,  I  II         I  iB^         III!  - 

Questions.  —How  were  the  colonists  aided  from  England  ?  Mention  the 
ftxpedilion  which  they  undertook,  Whattreaty  waa  made?  How  did  the 
{rofta'?^aGt?    Give  a  sketch  of  D9  Vaudrcuil'a  administrftttcn  and  career. 
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himnelf  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1725.  In  1720-1, 
Charlevoix,  a  distinguished  traveller,  visited  Canada,  and 
afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  New  France. 

32.  Further  Trading  Disputes. — Baron  de  Lori  iieuil  [lohng- 
gay-cej  administered  the  government  fur  a  year,  when  tho 
Marquis  de  Beauharnois  [bo-har-nwalu]  .succeeded  de  Vau- 
dreuil  as  governor,  in  1726.*  By  order  of  the  king,  and  with 
a  view  still  further  to  counteract  tlie  efforts  of  the  British 
traders,  de  Beauharnois  strengthened  the  forts  at  Frontenac  and 
Niagara.  Governor  Burnet  of  New  York  (son  of  Bishop  Burnet 
of  England)  resolved,  in  1727,  to  neutralize  the  designs  ci' 
the  Marquis  by  erecting  another  fort,  midway  between  Fron- 
tenac and  Niagara,  at  Oswego.  He  also  had  an  act  passed  b^ 
the  Assembly  of  New  York,  subjecting  any  French  tradet 
to  heavy  loss  who  would  supply  the  Iroquois  with  goods.  A^ 
an  act  of  retaliation  the  few  English  residents  at  Montrea) 
were  peremptorily  exiled;  and  contrary  to  existing  treaties, 
the  new  French  fort  of  St.  Frederic  was  erected  at  Crows 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  settlement  formed  there. 
With  a  view  to  punish  the  predatory  acts  of  the  western 
Indians,  M.  de  Beauharnois,  in  1728,  dispatched  a  large  foro\ 
to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  river  Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
the  French  River.  The  expedition  was  highly  successful,  and 
penetrated  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  uppei 
Mississippi.  Efforts  were  also  more  or  less  successfully  inad<» 
by  French  agents  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English.  As 
iheir  territory  lay  between  the  English  and  French  colonics, 
and  formed  a  barrier  between  them,  the  Iroquois  could  acf 

*  Charles,  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  succeeded  de  Champigny  as  Inten 
dant  in  1702.  In  1706  he  returned  to  Franco,  and  in  1726  waa  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Canada,  In  tlie  twenty-one  years  during  which  he  admin, 
istered  the  government  of  New  France,  lie  displayed  much  enterprise  aud 
ability.  He  made  the  most  of  the  means  at  his  command  to  protect  the 
colony  from  the  intrusion  oi  the  English. 


Questions.— What  did  Charlevois  do?  Mention  the  farther  trading 
contests  which  arose,  and  how  each  party  sought  to  meet  tbi!>m.  What  ex- 
pecUtiojia  ware      qu  foot /   Wiiat  ia  taid  v'^ the  Mar  ^uis  do  BoauJiariJoU / 
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against  either.    It  was,  therefore,  important  for  either  colony 
to  secure  their  co-operation,  or  their  neutrality.       •  •'  r.. 

33.  The  Champlain  Valley. — This  beautiful  valley,  which 
had  acquired  unusual  prominence  in  the  intercolonial  contests 
which  begun  in  1730,  and  ended  in  1760,  was  first  discovered 
by  Champlain  in  1609.  It  lies  between  the  States  of  Ne\y 
York  and  Vermont,  and  stretches  about  160  miles  south- 
wards (from  the  River  Richelieu  in  Canada),  and  includes  the 
waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  In  the  early  French 
and  Indian  wars,  its  long  line  of  water  communication  from 
New  France  far  into  the  interior  of  the  Iroquois  territory  made 
it  a  favourite  route  for  armed  predatory  bands  with  their  fleets 
of  swift  and  light  canoes.  From  this  circumstance  they  called 
Lake  Champlain  Ca-nl-a-de-re  Gu-a-ran-te,  or  the  "lake-gate  of 
the  country."  The  Indian  name  for  Lake  George  was  An-di- 
a-to-roc-te — "there  the  lake  [i.e.  the  whole  lake  valley]  shuts 
[or  ends]  itself.  It  received  its  present  name  (George)  in  1755 
from  Sir  William  Johnson,  "  not  only  in  honour  of  his  majesty 
king  George,"  but  to  assert  "his  undoubted  dominion  here." 
The  French  missionary,  Pere  Jogues,  while  on  his  way  to  ratify 
a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  in  1646,  had  named  it  St.  Sacrement 
— having  arrived  there  on  the  anniversary  of  that  festival. 
Mr.  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  American  writer,  gave  it  the 
poetical  name  of  Lake  Hor-i-con. 

34.  Discovery  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. — In  1731,  Sieurde  la 
V^rendrye  [vay-ron*-dree],  a  native  of  Canada,  and  a  son  of  M. 
de  Varennes,*  sought  to  give  effect  to  a  scheme  for  reaching 
the  Pacific  ocean  overland.  He  set  out  by  way  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  with  his  brother  and  sons  occupied  twelve  years  in 
exploring  the  country  lying;  between  that  lake  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, the  upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers. 
His  son  and  brother  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1 743. 

*  He  took  the  namo  of  De  la  V^rendrye  from  his  maternal  grandfather. 

Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  Champlain  valley  Mention  its 
length  and  the  names  of  the  lakes  in  it.  By  what  Indian,  French  and 
English  names  were  they  kitxfwn  r  For  what  were  the  lakes  chiefly  noted  f 
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35.  PepperrelVs  Expedition  from  New  England. — The  aotes 
of  war  between  England  and  France,  which  had  ceased  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  again  sounded  in  1745.  From 
Crown  Point  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  successfully 
attacked  the  Englieli  settlements}  and  from  Louisbourg,  the 
fortified  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  a  host  of  French  privateers 
sallied  forth  to  prey  upon  the  fishing  boats  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  commerce  of  New  England.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Mas- 
achusetts,  aided  by  the  other  colonies,  at  once  organized  an 
expedition  under  William  Pep-per-rell  for  the  reduction  of  this 
stronghold.*  The  expedition  was  highly  successful,  and  Pep- 
perreil  was  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  Nothing  daunted,  a 
fleet,  under  the  Duke  d' Anville,  was  dispatched  from  France  to 
recapture  Louisbourg.  But  having  been  dispersed  by  succes- 
sive tempests,  it  never  reached  its  destination,  much  to  the 
joy  of  the  English  colonists,  who  duly  acknowledged  thia 
providential  interposition  on  their  behalf  by  public  thankS" 
giving  in  their  churches. 

36.  Border  Conflicts  with  the  Indians. — As  a  set  off  to  thia 
disaster,  however,  the  French  colonists  (being  unopposed  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  were  lukewarm  towards  the  English),  made 
several  successful  inroads  along  the  frontier  line  of  Canada 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  greatly  harassed  the  English 
settlements.  The  heroic  defence  by  Sergeant  Hawks,  of  one 
of  the  English  posts  against  an  attack  from  Crown  Point  by 
de  Vaudreuil,  called  forth  the  admiration  of  both  sides  j  while 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Keith  family  by  the  St.  Francis 
Indians,  at  Hoosic,  near  Albany,  caused  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
resentment.  The  colonists  were  roused  j  and  each  one  vied 
with  the  other  in  setting  on  foot  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 

•  Sir  William  Pepperrell  was  a  native  of  New  England,  and  a  bravPi 
energetic  oflScer  in  the  later  contests  between  the  French  and  Enj^lisb 
colonists.  For  his  saccess  and  gallantry  King  George  made  him  a  Baronet 

QuKSTiONS.— Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
What  led  to  Sir  William  Pepperrell's  expedition?  How  did  it  suoceet^f 
What  did  the  French  do?    What  is  raid  of  Sir  William  Pepper. «Uf 
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of  Canada.  Troops  were  promised  from  England,  but  as  they 
never  oame,  the  expedition  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  length 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  put  aa-  end  to  these 
desultory  contests ;  and  both  countrie«  restored  the  respective 
territories  which  had  been  taken  by    l^cm  during  the  war. 

37.  Disputes  about  Acadie  and  Ohio  arising  out  of  the  Treat f/. 
— The  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  gave  great 
offence  to  New  England}  but,  in  1749,  the  British  parliament 
rejiaid  the  colonies  the  cost  of  their  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg.  Disputes,  however,  soon  arose  as  to  the  exact  boun- 
daries of  New  France  and  New  England.  The  British  colonists 
claimed  that  the  Acadian  territory  extended  to  the  hanks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  French  maintained  that  it  reached 
DO  further  than  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Isthmus  which 
separates  that  bay  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  M.  Galisson- 
iiiere*  [gal-ete-sonn-e-yare],  the  acting  governor  of  New  France, 
nought  to  interpose  a  living  barrier  to  these  encroachments, 
by  inducing  the  Acadians  to  emigrate,  en  masse,  from  the 
f;outh  to  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  this  he  was 
partially  successful.  Galissonniere  also  took  steps  to  prevent 
the  British  fur  traders  from  intruding  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  River,  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  which  the  French 
claimed  on  the  ground  of  occupancy,  and  of  the  discoveries  of 
la  Salle  and  Marquette.  The  British  rested  their  claim  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  valley  by  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  who 
had  foriiially  placed  all  their  territory  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  in  1684.    This  claim  the  Indians  acknowledged  in 
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*  Koland  Michel  Barrln,  Count  de  la  GaUssonniSre,  born  in  Franeo  in 
1693.  Though  small  and  deformed,  he  waa  not6d  as  a  statesman  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  aa  a  distinguished  ofiQcer  in  the  French  naval  service. 
He  showed  great  energy  and  ability  during  the  two  years  he  administered 
the  government  of  New  France,  while  M.  de  la  Jonquidre,  the  governor, 
war  a  prisoner  in  England.  II is  name  was  associated  vnth  the  unfox-tunate 
Admiral  Byng  of  England.    He  died  in  1756,  aged  63  years.  ' 


QuBSTiONS.— What  concessions  were  made  by  the  treaty?  Why  wa» 
it  unsatisfactory?  What  aggressive  steps  were  taken  in  Acadie,  and  in 
other  places,  to  settle  the  dispute?    Give  a  sketch  of  de  la  Galissonniere* 
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1744.  In  1748  the  Ohio  trading  company  was  formed.  The 
French  governor  protested  against  the  formation  of  thia  com- 
pany J  and  in  the  eame  year  he  sent  M.  C^lorun  de  Bienville 
to  expel  the  British  traders  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  to  take 
formal  possession  of  it.  This  latter  he  did  by  depositing  at  the 
mouth  of  every  large  stream  a  plate  of  lead,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  French  arms  and  an  inscription.  The  governor 
further  erected  or  strengthened  a  chain  of  forts  extending  from 
the  Ohio  to  Montreal,  including  Detroit,  Dea  Puans  (Green 
Bay),  Niagara,  FortRouill^  [roo^el-lay]  (Toronto),  (after  the 
French  colonial  minister)  and  la  Presentation  (Ogdensburgh). 
38.  Efforts  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English. — At 
la  Presentation,  (the  fort  of  which  was  destroyed  by  General 
Gage  in  1757)  Abbe  Picquet*  had  established  a  mission  school, 
so  as  to  conciliate  the  Iroquois,  and  to  detach  them  from  the 
English.  This  was  often  a  successful  and  favourite  pohcy 
with  the  French  governors.  In  1761  they  even  prevailed  upon 
the  Onondagas  to  permit  them  to  establish  a  similar  school  at 
Onondaga  lake,  in  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  hearing  of  it,  promptly  repaired  to  the  place,  and, 
before  the  project  could  be  carried  out,  purchased  the  lake  and 
a  margin  of  two  miles  round  it  for  $1,750 1  M.  de  la  Jonquidre,1 
[zhon-ke-yare]  the  new  French  governor  followed  up  the  scheme? 
of  la  Galissonniftre  with  spirit.  In  obtaining  permission  to 
erect  a  fort  at  Niagara  he  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  an 


*  Francis  Picquet  was  not  only  a  zealous  missionary,  but  a  brave  soldier 
He  sometimes  accompanied  tlie  French  Indians  in  their  raids  upon  the 
English  settlements.  By  the  French  he  was  known  as  the  "Apostle  ol 
the  Iroquois,"  and  by  the  English  as  the  "  Jesuit  of  the  West." 

t  Jacques  Pierre  de  Taffimel,  Marquis  de  la  Jonquidre,  a  native  of 
Languedoo,  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  New  France  in  1717,  but,  being  a  prisoner  in  England,  did 
not  arrive  in  Canada  until  1749.  Though  an  able  governor,  his  avarice  iu 
the  peltry  trade  involved  him  in  a  succession  of  disputes  with  the  colonisti 


Questions.— On  what  did  the  two  nations  base  their  claims  to  the  dis« 
puted  territory  f  What  forts  were  erected  or  strengthened.  What  of  1a 
Presentation  and  Onondaga  lake?   Sketch  Picquet  and  de  la  Jonqui^ro, 
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Iroviuoid  custom.  Wlien  a  youth,  the  Scneoiis  had  niaile  him 
a  prisoner,  and  allcrwards  adopted  liim  into  their  tribe.  By 
virtue  of  tlii.s  adoption,  he  claimed  the  right  to  erect  withhi 
their  territory  "a  cuhanne  for  his  retirement."  This  right 
liaving  been  conceded,  lie  chose  Niagara,  and  erected  a  "ca« 
banne"  there,  which  he  fortified — ignoring,  in  his  status  as  a 
Seneca  bravo,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Engli.^h  over  the  Niagara 
country,  in  the  meantime  a  joint  commission  waa  appointed 
'u  Europe  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  Now  France,  and  the 
colonists  were  requested  to  remain  neutral  in  any  disputes 
which  might  arise  until  this  question  was  settled. 

39.  Commencement  of  the  Seven  Years*  War — Wasldngton. — 
While  the  boundary  commissioners  in  Europe  were  for  five 
years  exauiining  old  maps  and  records,  and  languidly  listening 
to  the  arguuients  of  contending  parties  for  and  against  the 
claims  lor  tiic  disputed  territory,  the  rival  colonists  were  them- 
selves actually  settling  the  question  by  the  strong  hand  of  force, 
and  by  unceasing  encroachments  on  each  another.  In  these 
disputes  exception  was  taken  by  the  French  Governor,  as 
previously  intimated,  to  the  passes  granted  by  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  fur-traders  in  the  disputed 
territory  of  the  Ohio  valley.  In  1752,  three  British  traders 
were  made  prisoners  there  by  de  la  Jonquiere's  authority  and 
sent  to  Presqu'isle  (Erie),  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  French  had 
a  new  fort.  Appeal  was  at  once  made  to  Dinwiddle,  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  for  protection.  Dinwiddle,  by  advice  of 
liis  Assembly,  sent  George  Washington  to  remonstrate  with 
the  French  commandant,  but  without  effect.  In  retaliation, 
three  French  traders  were  seized  and  sent  south  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  These  acts  of  personal  hostility  to  the 
traders  of  either  nation  by  the  colonial  authorities  precipitated 
a  war  which  had  long  been  threatened,  and  which  was  ulti- 
mately destined  to  be  a  decisive  one.  '  "•^ 

QuKSTioNS.—By  what  means  did  do  la  Jopquidre  orect  the  fort  at 

\iagara?    Meutiou  the  first  hostile  acts  in  the  Ohio  vulley,  which  led  to 

jQ  bovou  years'  war.    How  were  they  met  by  the  /governor  of  Virgwlft? 
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40.  The  First  Memorable  Blow  Struck. — De  la  Jonquidrc,  who 
was  about  to  retire,  died  at  Quebec  in  1 752,  and  was  succeeded, 
ad  imterimj  hj  the  Baron  de  Longueuil.  Marquis  du  Quesne* 
[due-kehn]|  the  new  governor,  immediately  reorganized  the 
militia;  but  he  was  opposed  by  M.  Bigot, t  the  royal  inten* 
danty  who  intrigued  against  him.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
troops  were  sent  forward  to  the  Ohio.  Their  arrival  wa« 
anticipated  by  Dinwiddie,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  t  who  de> 
spatched  some  militia  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mo'uon-ga-he-la  rivers.  They  had,  however,  scarcely 
traced  the  outline  of  the  frxri  when  the  French,  under  M.  de 
Contrecoeur  [kon-tre-keurl  » iddenly  attacked  and  dispersed 
them.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  complete 
the  fort  which  the  English  had  just  begun, 
and  named  it  du  Quesne,  after  the  French 
governor.  Washington,  who  had  charge 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia, 
halted  at  a  place  called  Great  Meadows, 
and,  guided  by  the  Indians,  suddenly  at- 
tacked a  portion  of  French  troops  which       Fort  du  Quesne. 

*  BEuqnit  dn  Quesne  de  Menneville  held  office  for  only  three  yean] 
bat  during  that  time  he  effected  many  military  reforms  in  the  colony. 
Not  relishhig  the  prospect  of  the  coming  colonial  contests,  he  soughV 
active  duty  in  the  French  marine  service. 

t  Francois  Bigot  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  in  France. 
Be  formerly  held  the  ^[>pointment  of  intendant  of  Louisiana,  before  bemg 
removed  to  fill  that  office  for  the  last  time  in  Canada.  Ue  was  remaikabla 
for  the  rapacity,  malversation,  and  fraud  which  characterized  his  whol* 
official  career  in  Canada,  as  well  as  for  the  gttmbling,  riot,  and  luxury  of 
hit  private  lift.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastlle,  an.t 
afterwards  odled  to  Bourdeauz.  His  property  (and  that  of  his  abettors 
in  robbery  and  crime  in  Canada)  was  confiscated. 

tBobert  Dinwiddie  was  bom  in  Scotland  inlG90.  For  his  zeal  in  dis* 
covering  a  frand  while  in  the  office  of  a  collector  of  customs  in  the  West 
Indies,  lie  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  which  office  he  held  from 
1762  to  1768.   He  died  in  1770,  aged  80  years. 


QnaBVioxs.— What  changes  took  place  r  How  did  the  belligerents  act  r 
What  if  said  of  ttie  Marquis  du  Quesne,  Intendant  Bigot,  and  Governor 
Oiawi44t0'  Wl^ere  di4  tbe  first  contest  ttU^e  ^iacer  How  did  it  en^f 
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were  near  him,  under  de  Jumonville,  and  defeated  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  remainder  of  the  Virginia  militia  came  up, 
but  Colonel  Fry,  their  leader,  having  in  the  meantime  died 
riuddenly,  the  command  of  the  united  forties  devolved  upon 
tlie  afterwards  famous  George  Washington,*  who  was  the  next 
senior  officer. 

41.  Defeat  of  WashinfftorCs  Fiyrce  by  the  ^cncA.— Wash- 
ington's first  act,  after  this  skirmish,  was  the  erection  of  a 
l.^'ort  at  Great  Meadows,  on  the  Monongahela  River,  which  he 
uppropriately  named  Fort  Necessity.  Here  he  was  attacked, 
nnd,   after  ten   hov.3'  fighting,   was  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Thus,  on  the  4th  of  July,  ended  in  defeat  Washington's  first 
'oulitary  campaign. 

42.  Project  for  a  Federal  Union  of  the  ChhnieSy  1763-4. — ^It 
^having  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  several  British  colonies 
111  America  should  act  in  concert  against  the  French,  the  lords 
of  trade  suggested  to  them  to  form  a  conciliatory  league  with 
ihe  ladians,  which  in  its  structure  should  be  somewhat  like 
'.he  Iroquois  confederacy.  The  indefatigable  governor,  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts,  conceived  the  bolder  project  of  an  alliance 
among  the  colonies  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
defence.  This  proposed  alliance  did  not  then  take  place;  but 
it  subsequently  developed  itself  into  the  memorable  union  of 
the  colonies  against  British  authority  itself,  and  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Federation  of  the  United  States  of  America.       | 

*  George  Washington  was  born  In  Vii^nia,  in  1782.  When  Init  lizte^n 
years  of  age,  he  was  employed  in  lurveying  land  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  connexion  of  his.  Ue  was  a  surveyor  fbr 
>aany  years,  and  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  which  ho  afterwards  turned  to  military  account.  Before  he  was 
twenty^  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  militia  in  a  Yirgluian 
district,  and  afterwards  rose  to  a  higher  rank  as  a  British  oflleer  in  the 
ser  en  years'  war  with  the  French .  His  after-career  as  a  snooessiyil  general 
in  the  service  of  the  American  insurgents  during  the  revolatioMry  war  of 
1775-83,  is  well  known.    He  died  in  1799,  aged  67  years. 

QiTKSTioirs.— Who  became  leader  of  the  militia?  What  is  said  of  Wash- 
ington, and  of  the  failure  of  his  first  military  effort?  Sketch  bis  career. 
Mention  the  prr.''-^^  «ru.^  federal  union  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1758-Ai 
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43.  General  SraddocJc'a  Career. — ^In  this  crisis  England  lib- 
erally aided  her  colonies  with  men  and  money.  She  also  flcn< 
♦ut  General  l^raddock*  to  proBCCute  the  campaign.  Active 
measures  were  at  once  takon  to  capture 
the  entire  line  of  French  forts  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  while 
equally  energetic  efforts  were  made  by  the 
French  to  resist  this  combined  attack.  In 
the  meantime,  Governor  du  Quesne  was 
succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil- 
Cavagnal  [vo-dray-ye-cav-&-ual], — who  was 
destined  to  be  the  last  Governor  of  New 
France.  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  in 
February,  1755,  and,  in  April,  assembled 
the  Provincial  Governors  at  Alexandriat 
to  plan  the  campaign.  At  this  conference,  four  expeditions 
Nere  planned.  The  first  under  General  Lawrence  was  designed 
1)  reduce  Nova  Scotia ;  the  second  under  Braddock  to  reco^  er 
he  Ohio  valley;  the  third  under  Governor  Shirley  to  cap^.ure 
Fort  Niagara;  and  the  fourth  under  Johnson  to  take  Fcrt  St. 
Frederic  (Crown  Point).  Braddock  set  out  in  June  with  1,200 
men,  and  a  reserve  of  1,000  more,  to  take  Fort  du  Querine,  in 
Ohio.  He  was  accompanied  by  Washington,  as  colonel  of  his 
jitaff.    It  was  a  month  before  he  reached  the  Ohio.    V^hen 


General  Braddock. 


*  Gon.  Edward  Braddock  was  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction .  He  was  too 
regardless  of  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers  in  his  ill-fated  exi«cdition, 
and  lust  hiit  life  b^  the  hand  of  one  of  the  militiamen,  whose  brother  l;e 
had  struck  down  with  his  sword  for  fighting  behind  a  tree,  like  an  Indian 
or  backwoodaman,  whicli  Braddock  regarded  as  cowardly. 

t  Alexandria  (since  famous  in  the  civil  <^ar  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States),  is  nearly  opposite  Wapltii^gton,  on  the  Potomac.  The 
Governors  present  at  his' conference  were:  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts i 
Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia;  Dclancey,  of  New  York;  Sharpe,  of  Marylnnd : 
and  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania.  Admiral  Kepi>el,  commander  of  the  British 
fleet,  was  also  present  at  the  conference. 

QuKSTiovs.— Who  was  sent  out  from  England?  What  did  the  J  rencb 
and^glishdof  Who  succeeded  Du  Quesne  f  Give  a  sketch  of  Bnui> 
4ock.  What  is  said  of  Alexandria  r  Give  an  account  of  the  battlv  ki  Ohio. 
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Trithin  a  fe^  miles  of  the  fort,  he  was  attacked  by  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  the  commandant^  with  250  Canadians  and  600  In- 
dians in  ambU8cade.  A  panic  ensued,  and  Braddock  was 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  800  out  of  his  l,2Cw  troops,  and  all  his 
artillery  and  stores.  His  officers  behaved  nobly.  He  himselt 
had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  when  he  received  a  mortal 
<iround,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  This  victory  ended  that 
campaign,  and  assured  to  the  French  the  possession  of  the 
ralley  of  the  Ohio  for  the  time.  This  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
British  troops  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Indians,  who 
joined  the  French,  and  inflicted  great  misery  upon  the  English 
flettlements.  General  Shirley  felt  it  necessary,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  abandon  his  projected  attack  on  Niagara. 
The  other  expeditions  were,  however,  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

44.  Oqfcral  Dieskau^s  Career. — ^In 
the  meantime,  General  Baron  Dieskau* 
[dee^sko]  had  arrived  in  Canada  with 
I  a  large  French  force.  Hoping  to  rival 
the  success  which  had  attended  the 
French  arms  in  Ohio,  he  lost  no  time 
in  marching  from  fort  St.  Frederic 
(Crown  Point)  to  attack  the  advanc- 
ing columns  of  the  British  provincial 
militia^  which  had  been  collected  under 
Gen.  Johnson,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
George.  leaving  half  of  his  force  at 
Carillon  ('I'iconderoga),  (where  a  very 
strong  new  French  Fort  had  been 
erected  this  year),  Dieskau  came  up 
with  a  detachment  of  Gen.  Johnson's 
men  under  Col.  Williams.    Forming 


Fort*  on  Lakes  George 
ikwd  Champlain. 


*  Job«  Harmand,  Baron  Dieskau,  a  Ilent. -general  and  commander  of 
Vie  Frt.4fch  forces  sent  against  Fort  Edward.    Ue  was  found  severely 


QUBSTioini.— How  did  the  battle  end?  How  many  troops  were  engaged 
hi  the  battle?  Who  was  sent  out  from  France f  What  did  he  do,  and 
What  1m  ■ai'i  of  him?    Mention  the  names  of  the  ft>rts  on  the  map. 
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an  ambuscade,  he  attacked  and  scattered  the  Britinli  force, 
— killing  its  leader,  Col.  Williams.  He  then  pushed  on  to 
attack  Johnson's  chief  post  at  Fort  Edward  (Hudson  River), 
which  had  just  been  constructed  by  Gen.  Lynmn.  In  this  he 
entirely  failed, — Johnson  being  too  well  posted  at  Port  William 
Henry  (at  the  head  of  Lake  George),  and  his  own  force  being 
too  small.  Dieskau,  in  attacking  William  Henry,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  his  men  forced  to  retreat.  For  Colonel 
Johnson's  prowess  in  this  battle,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king. 
45.  Cause  of  the  Double  Defeat  ofBraddock  and  Dieskau. — 
By  a  singular  coincidence  the  two  brave  generals,  (Braddock 
and  Dieskau,  who  had  been  specially  sent  out  from  Europe  to 
conduct  the  opposing  campaign  in  America,)  failed  attheoutAet 
of  their  career.  Both  failed  from  a  similar  cause.  They  were 
oyer-confident  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  their 
troops,  and  vain-glorious  of  their  own  European  military  skill. 
They  looked  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  on  the 
colonial  troops,  and  scorned  to  be  guided  by  the  superioi 
knowledge  of  the  colonial  officers,  whose  experience  in  desul- 
tory forest  warfare  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  service  to 
them,  had  they  had  the  good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
As  a  natural  result,  defeat  and  disaster  befel  them  both,  together 
with  a  loss  of  prestige  to  European  generalship,  when  tested 
in  the  tangled  woods,  morasses  and  swamps  of  America.*    , 

wounded  by  the  British  soldiers,  but  was  kindly  treated  by  them  and  sen* 
to  Now  Yoric,  and  tlMnce  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1767.  In  token  of 
the  warm  friendship  which  bad  sprung  between  him  and  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Dieslcau  sent  him,  before  leaving  New  Yorlc,  a  handsome  swonl. 

*  The  sad  ftte  of  these  two  noted  Generals,  and  of  tho  brave  men  undei 
their  command,  was  but  too  Areqnently  repeated,  with  more  or  loss  dis^ 
aster,  throughout  the  American  Bevolutionary  War.  This  was  owing  to 
the  obstinacy  of  many  of  the  newly  arrived  royalist  officers,  who  scorned 
to  adopt  the  more  practical  strategy  and  knowledge  of  Indian  forest  war* 
fare  which  was  so  I'amiliar  to  their  loyalist  companions  in  arms. 

QUBSTiOKS.— Giv«  an  account  of  the  battle  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
How  was  Col.  Johnson  rewarded  by  the  king?  What  led  to  the  defeat  of 
Bnddook  and  Dieskau  f  What  is  said  of  their  military  mistakes  in  the  uot«7 
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46.  llcsulis  oftli/i  First  Campaign,  1 755.—  Sir  Wm.  Johnson' 
fiuccGHs  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George  led 
to  no  practical  results  j  lor  in  reply  to 
the  demand  of  the  British  ^vernment 
to  (lernolish  Fort  St.  Frederic  (Crown 
Point),  the  French  still  further  strength- 
ened their  position  in  the  Champlain 
Valley.  Sir  "William*  was  unable  to 
march  against  tho  French  stronghold  at 
Fort  St.  Frederic  but  contented  himself 
with  strengthening  Fort  William  ITenry 
and  I'^ort  Edward.  He  entrusted  to 
Oapt.  Rodgors,  a  famous  ranger,  the  duty  of  harassing  the 
garrison  at  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  having  resigned  his  commis- 
sion he  returned  home.  Forts  Frontenac  and  Niagara  having 
hoen  reinfi>rced,  the  British  hesitated  to  attack  them.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  Colonel  Monckton's  attack  upon  the  French 
jiosts  was  comjiletely  successful. t  Meanwhile  tlie  English 
colonists  of  New  Hampshire  suffered  great  hardships  from  the 


Sir  William  Johnson. 


*  Si^^Vil]iam  Johnson  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1715,  and  came  to  America 
»!  1738  to  manage  the  lands  of  his  nnclc  (Sir  T.  Warren)  on  the  Mohawk. 
Ho  was  ajiront  of  the  lij-itisli  (jovcmracnt  in  its  transactions  with  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  during  the  wliolo  of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  He  was  the 
friend  of  IJrant,  and  acquired  groat  influence  over,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  Iroquois,  who  made  him  one  of  their  chiei'a.  For  h''  defeat 
of  General  Dieskan.  at  J^ako  Ceorge,  in  1755,  ho  was  knighted.  In  1759, 
on  the  death  of  General  Trideaux  [preo-do],  he  took  Fort  Niagara,  and 
ivas  made  a  baronet.  He  died  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  in  1774,  aged  60  years. 
The  church  which  was  built  by  him,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  having 
been  burned  fn  183G,  his  remains  were  reintorred  by  i3isbop  Potter  in  1802. 

t  Hon.  Robert  Monckton,  who  afterwards  became  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  British  Army,  and  Governor  of  Kew  VTork  and  of  JJova  Scotia,  was 
tlie  second  sou  of  the  first  Vic(junt  Galway.  Uo  served  under  Lord 
Loudoun  and  General  Woliip,  and  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  Kova 
Scotia  and  of  Canada.  In  17C4  he  wad  sent  to  ^dce  the  Island  of  Marti- 
nique, the  capture  of  which  ho  succossl'ully  accomplished.    Ue  died  in  1782. 


■»1 


Questions.— Mcutiou  tlte  results  of  the  first  campaign.  What  is  said 
of  Colonel  Monckton  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson.  What  is  said 
of  Capt.  Kodgors.    Mention  the  privatious  endured  by  the  eolonistf  f 
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inroads  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians, 
through  Lake  Mcniphreniagogj  wliile 
later  in  the  year  tlie  French  colonist* 
hatl,  in  their  own  country,  to  endute 
all  the  privations  of  a  famine,  owm^ 
to  a  scant  crop.  In  December,  Gen. 
Shirley,  the  commander-in-chief,  sum- 
moned the  governors  of  the  English 
colonies  to  a  council  of  war  at  New 
York.  The  scheme  which  he  laid 
before  them  was  concurred  in,  and  sent 
to  England  fur  approval.  But  tht 
i^Vench  king,  Louis  XV,  not  to  be  forestalled,  determined  tc 
despatch  M,  Montcalm  [mont-kahm],  one  of  his  ablest  gen 
erals,  to  Canaila  early  in  1756.*  Montcalm  was  accompanied 
by  General  de  L6vis,  M.  de  Bourgainville,  and  14,000  men, 
provisions,  war  materials,  and  money.  George  II  was  equally 
prompt.  With  Gen.  Abercromby  and  a  large  reinforcement, 
he  sent  out  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  as  governor  of  Virginia 
and  generalissimo. t  The  House  of  Commons  also  voted 
£115,000  sterling  to  raise  and  equip  the  colonial  militia. 
With  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Iroquois  and  secure  their  co-opo- 

*  Louis  Joseph  de  Montcalm  (Marquis  of  St.  Yeran),  a  distinguished 
French  general,  was  born  at  Condiac,  in  France,  in  1712.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Flacenza;  and,  in  1766,  was  made  a  Field  Marshal. 
Having  succeeded  General  Dieskau  in  Canada,  be  took  Oswego  from  tho 
English  in  that  year,  and  Fort  William  Henry  (Lake  George),  in  1757; 
but  V  as  defeated  by  General  Woll'e,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  13th  Sep- 
tember, 1759.  In  the  battle  he  recci\ed  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  on  the 
morning  of  tho  14th,  greatly  regretted,  aged  47. 

t  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  bom  in  1705.  He  raised  a 
Highland  regiment  to  oppose  the  Pretender  in  1745;  but  retired  to  Skyo 
without  striking  a  blow.  He  seems  to  have  had  very  little  either  of  mili* 
tary  skill  or  courage.  In  1756  he  was  sent  to  America  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  having  failed  to  accomplish  anything  satisfactorily,  was  recalled 
in  1758.    He  died  in  1782,  aged  77  years. 


QuKSTioNS.->What  it  said  of  the  inroads  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians? 
Mention  the  steps  taken  by  Gen.  Shirley.  Who  were  sent  out  fTom  Europe 
(0  prosecute  the  campaign  f   Sketch  llontcahn  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun. 
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Ation,  Sir  William  Johnson  was,  at  their  reqiicat,  appointed 
'^  eole  snperintemlent  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
Indians/'  and  the  varioud  provinces  were  required  to  transact 
all  business  relating  to  the  Indians  through  him. 

47.  Jleroimi  of  Capt.  Uodgers  and  Col.  Bradstreet — Aliout 
this  time  a  daring  feat  >vas  perfornted  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  by 
Captain  llodgers,  the  ranger.  Leaving  the  head  of  Lake 
George  with  fifty  men  in  five  boats, 
he  stealthily  glided  down  the  lake, 
and  then  carrieil  the  boats  overland 
to  Lake  Champluin.  Rowing  by 
night,  and  lying  concealed  by  day, 
(often  within  hearing  of  the  passing 
boats  of  the  French,)  lie  passed  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  St.  Frederic  until 
he  came  to  where  the  supply  schoon- 
ers of  the  eneujy,  on  their  way  to 
the  forts,  were  lying  at  anchor, 
liodgers  suddenly  attacked  and  cap- 
tured them.  Then  abandoning  his 
prisoners,  he  inarched  then*  overland  to  Fort  William  Henry, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  By  this  heroic  exploit  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country  the  French  garrisons  were  de- 
prived of  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  stores  and  money.  By 
direction  of  Governor  Vaudreuil,  de  Villiers  threatened  Oswego 
(which  was  consiilered  the  key  to  the  British  position  on  Lake 
Ontario),  with  a  view  to  its  being     -  .?sted  by  Montcalm.    lu 


General  Abercromby.* 
boats  and  taking  his 


*  James  Abercromby,  a  General  in  the  British  Aamy,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1706.  lie  served  in  Flanders  and  in  Britauny.  In  1756-7  he 
was  despatched  by  William  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham)  as  Brigadier  under 
Lord  Loudoun  to  reduce  Louisbourg  and  take  Fort  William  lienry  (Lake 
George).  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  General  Lord  Loudoun  in  1758 ;  but 
having  failed,  he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst.  Ue 
died  in  1781,  aged  76  years. 


QiTBSTiONS.— How  were  the  Iroquois  conciliated?  Give  an  account  of 
the  acts  of  bravery  which  Colonel  Bradstreet  and  Captain  Bodgera  per* 
formed  r  Give  a  sketch  of  Col.  Bradstreet  and  of  General  Aberorombie, 
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t.hc»  Tneantlme,  Col.  Bnulfltreet*  bIiowcc!  great  intrepidity  in 
bringing  reinforcements  and  provisions  to  the  Oswego  garrinon 
from  Schenectady.  On  liis  retnrn  he  was  attacked  by  a  large 
force  in  ambuscade ;  but  ao  skilfully  did  he  defend  himself 
that  he  compelled  the  enemies  to  fly  in  disorder. 

48.  Capture  of  Oftwego. — The  reinforcements  brought  to 
Oswego,  by  Col.  Dra<lMtreet,  were  not  sufficient  j  for  Montcalm 
had  secretly  advanced  npon  the  fort  with  a  large  force  from 
Frontenac.  After  a  brief  attack,  although  gallantly  resisted, 
he  compelled  the  besieged  to  abandon  Fort  Ontario  on  the  12th 
of  August  and  retreat  to  the  Fort  Oswego  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  At  this  fort  Col.  Mercer,  the  commandant,  having 
been  killed,  the  garrison  surrendered.  So  exasperated  wer^ 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their 
warriors,  that  Montcalm  hoil  to  shoot  down  six  of  them  before 
they  would  desist  from  scalping  the  prisoners.  To  conciliate 
the  Iroquois,  who  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  British  fort 
in  their  territory,  he  destroyed  the  fort,  and  returned  to 
Frontenac  in  triumph,  with  1,400  prisoners  (which  were  sent 
to  Montreal),  131  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  military 
stores.  The  victory  was  a  most  important  one  for  the  French, 
and  added  so  nuich  to  their  prestige  among  the  Iroquois,  that 
at  their  solicitation,  a  deputation  from  each  of  the  cantons 
(except  the  Mohawk)  went  to  Montreal  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  de  Vaudreuil,  the  governor.  Sir  \Vm.  Johnson  - 
Bet  vigorously  at  work  to  counteract  this  fatal  influence.     By 


♦John  Bradstroet,  afterwards  Major  General  in  the  Britieh  Army,  wai 
born  in  1711.  IIo  was  a  Colonel  and  Adjutant-General  in  the  Provincial 
tnilitia,  and  did  essential  service  in  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg  iu 
1745,  and  in  tlie  campaigns  of  1756-9.  Ho  was  appointed  Governor  of  St. 
Jotins,  Newfoundland  iu  1746.  He,  with  great  heroism,  relieved  Oswego, 
and  afterwards  gallantly  captured  Fort  Frontenac.  IIo  was  unsuccesafUl 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Western  Indians  in  1764.  Uo  died  at  New 
York  in  1774,  aged  63  years. 

QuB8no:NB.— Did  Oswego  hold  ontf  What  did  Montcalm  do  there! 
Give  »  sketch  of  the  seige.  How  did  it  endr  How  had  Montcalm  to 
tBterpo8e  to  protect  the  English  prisoners.    What  effect  bad  this  victory? 
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Ihe  aiJ  of  hiH  faithful  friends,  the  Mohawka,  he  was  p;irtially 
Bucccsfa'*  1,  and  deapatchcil  several  war  parties  to  harass  the 
enemy.  The  capture  of  Oswego  had  the  further  cHcct  of  pre- 
venting any  hostile  iiioveuientH  on  the  part  of  the  British 
fioniuiandor  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  year. 

41).  Protjress  of  the  S&'ond  Campaign^  175G. — In  the  second 
jjampaign  the  French  were  firat  in  the  field.  In  March,  Gen. 
dc  Levis  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  suddenly  penetrated 
by  way  of  la  l*r6deutution  (Ogdenaburgh),  to  Fort  Bull,  one 
<>f  the  chain  of  posts  between  Schenectady  and  Oswtgo,  ami 
destroyed  the  magazine  there.  These  successes  of  the  French, 
iind  other  causes,  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  Iroquois  j  and  it 
I'equired  the  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  Sir  \Vm.  Johnson  to 
/estore  harmony  and  to  "  brighten  the  covenant  chain  "  between 
Phem  and  the  English. 

.  60.  The  Third  CampaigUy  of  \1IJ1 — Capture  of  i'ort  William 
Henry. — The  success  of  the  French  in  1757  was  very  marked. 
On  the  18th  March,  they  advanced  against  Fort  William 
Henry,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Major  Eyre,  and  com- 
j)elled  to  retreat  down  Lake  George.  In  June,  Lord  Loudoun 
(having  had  a  conference  with  the  colonial  governors)  left 
New  York  with  a  large  fleet  and  6,000  men  to  take  the  strong 
fortress  of  Louiabourg,— the  key  to  the  French  possessions 
on  the  seaboard.  At  Halifax  he  was  joined  by  more  ships  and 
men;  but,  having  heard  that  Louisbourg  was  largely  rein- 
forced, he  feared  to  attack  it,  and  returned  to  New  York  with 
some  of  his  troops,  which  he  sent  to  Albany.  Part  of  the  fleet 
sailed  to  Louisbourg  on  a  cruise  j  but  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled in  a  storm,  and  the  commander  gave  up  the  enterprise. 
In  July,  Lieutenants  Marin  and  Combiere  made  successful 
attacks  upon  the  English  Fort  Edward,  and  upon  a  fleet  of 
supply  boats  on  Lake  George.  In  the  following  month,  Mont- 
calm himself  invested  Fort  William  Henry.    Col.  Munro,  who 

QUBSTioNS.— Sketch  the  progress  of  the  second  campaign^  of  1756. 
What  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  Lord  Loudoun  at  Louisbourg ?  Sketch 
(bo  tbird  campaign^  of  1767.   Oive  nn  account  of  the  attacks  by  Marin. 
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ha«l  only  a  small  force,  was  callctl  upon  to  fiurrcmlcr;  but  M 
he  cxi)octC(l  roinforccmcntfl  from  Ocn.  Webb  (who  was  in  Fort 
Edward  near  him),  he  refused  to  do  so.    Montcalm  vigorously 
pressed  the  siege,  while  Webb,  who  feared  to  go  outside  of  his 
fort,  left  his  gallant  companion  to  bear  the  brunt  alone,  an<l  even 
advised  him  to  surrender.     This,  Munro  indignantly  refused 
to  do;  and  it  was  not  until  ten  of  his  cannon  had  burst,  and 
his  ammunition  hatl  failed,  that  he  lowered  his  flag.    Montcalm 
permitted  Munro's  little  band  to  n»arch  out  with  all  the  lionouraj 
of  war.    The  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  however,  (having  gol 
BOTue  rum  from  the  English,  contrary  to  Montcalni's  advice,) 
treacherously  fell  upon  them ;  and  before  the  French  gener;il 
could  interpose,  thirty  of  the  English  were  scalped,  and  two 
luindred  of  them  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Montreal.     T)wl 
remainder  were  rescued  and  sent  under  escort  to  Webb.    I»u 
Vaudreuil  ransomed  the  two  hundred  from  the  Indians  at 
Montreal,  and   sent  them  to  Halifax.     The  fort  itself  win 
destroyed,  and  Montcalm  retired  to  Fort  St.  Frederic  (Crowr 
Point),  and  Ticondoroga.    Scarcely  had  this  reverse  been  expe 
rienced,  than  another  equally  disastrous  one  fell  upon  the  qu  iet 
settlements  in  the  rich  German  flats  on  the  Hudson,  and  on  th'N?e 
in  the  Mohawk  valley.    A  large  force  of  French  and  Indian?, 
under  Belldtre,  taking  advantage  of  Montcalm^s  attack  up^n 
Fort  William  Henry,  had  suddenly  advanced  upon  these  settle- 
ments and  swept  through  thera  with  fire  and  sword. 

61.  The  Fourth  Campaign,  of  1758. — Gen.  Lord  Loudoun, 
the  commander-in-chief,  having  failed  to  act  either  with  judg 
ment  or  energy,  was  superseded  by  General  Abercrombj'j 
and  in  other  respects,  the  British  Cabinet,  under  the  guidanceship 
of  the  elder  Pitt,  evinced  its  determination  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  unusual  vigour.  Circular  letters  were  addressed  to 
each  of  the  colonies  in  March^  offering  royal  troops  and  warlike 
material  in  abundance,  provided  they  would  select  oificers  and 


QuBSTiONB.— What  Is  paid  of  Gen.  Webb?  Give  an  account  of  the  seigfi 
and  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry.  How  did  Lord  Loudon  succeed tf 
Wbo  Bupereodcd  bina'    QUq  a  gkctch  of  the  fourth  campaign,  of  ITrj^, 
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false  0iicli  additional  men  among  themselves  as  might  be 
required.  Further,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  provincial  colonels 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  generals,  and  lieutenant 
colonels  to  that  of  colonels.  So  heartily  were  these  circulars 
responded  to,  that  in  two  months  twenty  thousand  colonial 
troops  were  sent  to  Albany,  equipped  and  officered  ready  to 
take  the  field.  On  the  part  of  the  royal  forces  sent  out  from 
England,  the  campaign  in  1758  was  signalized  by  the  gaUunt 
and  memorable  capture  of  Louisbourg,  the  fortified  capital  of 
Cape  Breton ;  but  on  the  part  of  tlie  colonial  forces  and  the 
regular  troops,  under  Gen.  Abercromby,  it  proved  a  disgraceful 
failure.  In  July,  Abercromby  decided  to  proceed  down  Lake 
Ocorgc  and  attack  Montcalm  at  Ticondcroga.    The  youthful 

and  gallant  Lord  Howe*  was,  how- 
ever, the  real  soul  of  the  expedition. 
His  untimely  death  in  a  slight 
skirmish  afler  landing,  cast  such  a 
damper  upon  the  whole  army  that 
Abercromby  felt  paralysed,  and 
withdrew  his  army  to  the  landing. 
Nevertheless  the  provincial  rangers 
under  Col.  Bradstreet  and  Capt. 
Bodgers,  pushed  forward  and  gainea 
a  good  position  near  the  fort.  Aber- 
cromby DOW  advanced,  and  sent 
^erk,  an  engineer  ofiUcer,  with  Capt.  Stark  (afterwards  noted 
is  an  American  General  in  the  Revolution),  and  a  few  of  his 
rangers  to  reconnoitre.  Clerk  recommended  an  assault;  but 
Stark  advised  against  it,  as  the  outer  defences  of  logs  and 
branches  would  only  entangle  the  men,  and  enable  Montcalm  to 


^^.      ^ 


^ 


Lord  Howe. 


I 


I- 


\  *  So  belored  was  Lord  Howe  (brother  to  the  Admiral,  who  oacceed^d 
to  his  title),  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachufictta  erected  a  monumout  to 
hla  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


Questions.— What  oonrse  did  Pitt  pursue  towards  the  colony?  Give 
an  account  of  the  proposals  made  to  the  colonies.  What  is  said  of 
(vOlOQpl  Bradstreet,  Captain  Rodgers  and  Lord  Howe? 
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repel  any  assault  made  upon  him.  Abercromby  refused  to 
take  Stark's  advice;  and  ordered  the  troops  to  advance.  This 
they  did  most  gallantly,  preceded  by  the  provincial  rangers 
as  sharpshooters  under  Bodgers.  As  Stark  had  predicted, 
however,  the  troops  g-^^t  entangled,  and,  under  a  fearful  storm 
of  bullets  from  Montcalm's  men,  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
Abercromby  at  once  sounded  a  retreat,  wliich,  had  not  Brad' 
street  interposed,  would  have  degenerated  into  a  disgraceful  rout. 
Great  was  the  consternation  at  this  disast^-ons  termination 
of  Abercromby's  ill-starred  expedition.  Colonel  Bradstreet 
and  the  provincial  militia  burned  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 
He  renewed  his  entreaty  to  Abercromby  to  be  allowed  a 
sufficient  force  to  raze  Fort  Frontenac  to  the  ground.  A 
council  of  war  was  therefore  held  j  and  by  a  small  majority 
the  required  permission  was  given.  Bradstreet  lost  no  time  in 
joining  General  Stanwix  at  the  new  fort  which  he  was  then 
erecting  at  the  Oneida  portage  (now  Rome),  on  the  Mohawk 
Biver.  With  2,700  provincials,  which  General  Stanwix  had 
given  him,  and  about  fifty  Iroquois  undc  Red  Head  and  Capt. 
J.  Butler,  he  crossed  the  lake  in  open  \  >ats,  and  in  two  days 
after  reaching  the  fort,  compelled  the  com  landant  to  capitulate. 
Thus  was  Col.  Bradstreet' s  heroic  ent(  prise  crowned  w:th 
complete  success  j  and  all  the  stores  and  e  ipping  of  the  enemy 
fell  into  his  hands.  Great  rejoicings  fo^  >wed  this  important 
victory  j  for  it  was  felt  that,  with  the  f.  i  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
was  destroyed  Montcalm's  power  again  .  the  English  on  the 
great  lakes.  The  noble  Montcalm  was  cuv,grined,  but  not  dis- 
couraged j  for,  said  he: — '*We  are  still  resolved  to  find  our 
graves  under  the  ruins  of  the  colony."  On  hearing  of  Aber- 
cromby's disaster.  Gen.  Amherst  brou^T^ht  five  regiments  from 
Louisbourg,  by  way  of  Boston,  to  reinforce  him.  He  then 
returned  to  his  army.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was 
chiefly  favourable  to  the  British.    To  Gen.  Forbes  was  entrusted 

QuKBTioKS.— What  part  did  Abercromby,  Stark  and  Rodgers  take  In 
the  attack  of  Fort  Ticond&roga?  How  did  it  end?  Give  a  sketch  oJ 
9''44st):eet'A  heroio  Q»tm>''*'^  against  Fort  Frontenac,  and  the  reeui( 
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the  reduction  of  Fort  du  Qaesne  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  some  provincial  officers,  Forbes  sent  forward 
an  advance  party  under  Colonel  Bouquet  [boo-kay], — ^part  of 
which  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  completely  routed. 
Forbes  himself  supposed  that  the  enemy  were  too  strong  to  be 
HuccessfuUy  attacked,  and  had  loitered  so  long  on  the  way, 
ihat,  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel  Washington,  no  attack  on  the 
fort  would  have  been  attempted  that  season.  The  garrison, 
however,  was  found  to  be  so  weak,  that  on  the  approach  of  tho 
I  Virginians,  the  French  commandant  destroyed  the  fort,  ana 

retired  in  great  haste  and  confusion  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Missis- 
»iippi.  In  honour  of  the  British  premier,  the  fort  abandoned  by 
(he  French  was  repaired  and  named  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg). 
62.  Hie  Final  CampaigUj  of  17 59y  did  not  open  till  near  mid- 
iunimer.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Gen.  Abercromby, 
ie  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Gen.  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  as  com- 
mander-in-chief.* The  French  were  busy  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
year  in  strengthening  their  forts,  and  in  arranging  their  plans 
of  defence.  They  received  few  reinforcements,  but  they  made 
(he  very  best  disposition  of  those  they  had.    The  British  plan 

*  Sir  Jeffrey  (subsequently  Lord)  Amherst,  was  bom  in  England  in  1717. 
Rn  1758,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg.  Capo  Breton.  He  took  part  with  Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
1759,  and  was  in  consequence  raised  to  tho  rank  of  Major  General,  and 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  compelled  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal in  1760,  and  was  appointed  Governor  General  of  Canada.  In  1761, 
he  was  made  a  Lieut.-Goneral  and  a  K.C.B.  In  1768,  he  opposed  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  the  Governorship  of 
Virginia ;  but  in  1770  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in 
1776  received  a  patent  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Honesdale  in  England,  and  in 
1787  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.  Ho  became  General  in  1778,  and  Com- 
«iander-in-chlcf  in  1782.  A  grant,  in  consideration  of  his  services,  was 
made  to  him  from  the  Jesuits'  estates  in  Lower  Canada,  but  it  was  not 
confirmed.  He  w  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  great  energy.  He  died 
in  1797,  aged  81  years.  After  his  death,  a  compromise  was  made  with  his 
heirs  in  lieu  of  the  grant  from  the  Jesuits'  estates. 


QUBSTIOKS.— How  did  the  Ohio  campaign  succeed?  What  is  said  of 
the  early  part  of  tho  final  campaign,  of  1769.  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord 
Amherst,  la  whose  honour  was  tho  new  name  given  to  Fort  du  Quesn^f 
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of  the  campaign  was  threefold : — (1)  General  Prideaux  wop  to 
attack  Niagara,  (2)  General  Amherst,  Ticonderoga*  and  (?!) 
General  Wolfe,  t  Quebec.  General  Prideaux,  having  in  May 
been  joined  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  with  nearly  1,000  Iroquois,  left 
Oswego  in  July  to  attack  Niagara.  After  Prideaux  had  left 
Oswego,  part  of  a  French  force,  under  Lacorne,  crossed  over 
from  la  Galette  (now  Chimney  Island),  near  Frontenac,  and 

sought  to  surprise  Colonel  Ilaldi' 
mandt  at  Oswego,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  When  the  Eng- 
lish reached  Niagara,  they  found  it 
in  a  weak  state  of  defence.  It  was, 
however,  nobly  defended.  During 
the  attack,  the  British  General  loBt 
his  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sii 
Wm.  Johnson,  who  defeated  a  relief 
party  unde»*  d' Aubrey,  and  captured 
the  fort  Thus  fell  the  last  stronc 
h^ld^n  thr»'.  chain  of  French  tradii  p 
posts  which  linked  Canada  with  T-i^uisiana.    Commi'.iiicatioa 

*  "  Cheonderoga,"  or  the  "  Noisy,"  was  thu  Indian  name  (  f  the  falls  «it 
the  outlet  of  Lake  George  into  Lake  Cbamplain— hence  Ticui  ideroga. 

t  James  Wolfe,  an  English  general,  was  bom  at  Westerht  m,  Kent,  in 
1726.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  on  the .  ontiuent  uf 
Europe,  when,  in  1757,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  yeats,  created  a 
Major-General,  and  despatched  by  Fitt  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  New 
France.  In  coi;]unctiou  with  Boscawen  and  Amherst,  he  took  the  strongly 
fortified  post  of  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  in  1758;  and  in  1759  he  WM 
entrusted  with  an  expedition  against  Canada,  as  above. 

t  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  though  a  native  of  Switzerland,  rose  to  be  a 
lieutenant  general  in  the  British  army.  He  took  part  in  the  American 
campaigns  which  led  to  the  cession  of  Canada  to  England,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Tisondcroga  Oswego,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere.  He 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Canada  n  1777,  and  succeded  Lord  Dorchester 
as  Governor-in-chief  in  1778.  In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1786 
was  reappointed  Governor  of  Canada;  but  being  very  unpopular,  he  did 
not  come  out.    He,  however,  retired  to  Switzerland  where  he  died  in  1791. 


Fort  Niagara. 


QiTESTiOKS.— What  is  said  of  Fort  Tioonderoga  and  its  napie  f  Give  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  Niagara.  What  was  attempted  at  Oswego  f 
^iye  a  sketch  of  General  Wolfe.    Give  a  sketch  also  of  Col.  |l^ldj{Qaq4 
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with  Canada  having  been  thus  cut  off,  tlie  Frcucli  blew  up 
and  retired  from  their  posts,  at  Venango  (in  Pennsylvania), 
Pres-qu'Isle  (Erie,  on  Lake  Erie),  and  LeBoeuf  (on  Oak  Orchard 
Creek,  New  York).  General  Stanwix  soon  afterwards  took 
possession  of  them.  Johnson  himself  was  highly  commended. 
The  King  made  him  a  baronet  for  his  distinguished  bravery. 

63.  Amhersfs  Expedition  against  Ticonderoga. — In  July,' 
Hen.  Amherst  left  Albany  with  a  large  force,  and  advanced  to 
the  head  of  Lake  George.  Proceeding  cautiously  down  the  lake, 
be  readied  Carillon  (Ticonderoga),  which  had  proved  so  fatal  a 
»:pot  to  Abercromby.  To  the  surprise  of  Amherst,  Bourlemaque, 
the  French  commander,  abandoned  the  fort  and  retreated,  first 
to  Fort  St.  Frederic,*  which  he  destroyed,  and  then  to  Isle-aux- 
J^oix.  Here  he  remained,  without  molestation,  and  strengthened 
himself  within  entrenchments  which  he  threw  up.  Amherst, 
however,  followed  him  for  some  distance  j  but  as  the  weather 
proved  bad,  the  small  fleet  under  Capt.  Loring  was  alone  able 
to  ailvance.  That  officer  captured  two  of  the  encmy^s  vessels. 
Amherst  himself  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Crown  Point  for 
Ihe  winter.  He  employed  his  army  in  cutting  a  road  to  New 
Sngland,  rebuilding  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  enlarging  Fort 
St.  Frederic,  which  he  named  Crown  Point.  Near  the  ruins 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  he  erected  Fort  George. 

54.  Rodgers^  Expedition  against  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis.->» 
The  Indians  of  St.  Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  long  beea 
joted  for  their  stealthy  and  destructive  attacks  upon  the  New 
jiingland  settlements.  Major  Rodgers,  with  his  provincial 
mngttrs,  determi ned  at  length  to  destroy  their  stronghold.  With 
»  small  force  he  penetrated  to  St.  Francis  from  Crown  Point, 
yialting  hia  men  near  by,  he  visited  the  village  in  disguise, , 

•  TbiB  fbrt  stood  on  Point  d  la  Chevalier.  Lord  Amherst  partially 
rebuilt  it  oil  Jk  much  larger  scale  than  tbat  of  the  old  fort,  and  uamcd  it 
Crown  Point.    |Soe  map  on  page  95,  and  also  note  *  on  page  89.) 


QiTBSTioKS.— What  other  forts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britishf 
Mention  the  expedition  against  the  St.  Francii*  Indiana.  Give  an  account 
9i  tbo  campaign  of  treuM»l  Amherst.    What  is  said  of  Fort  St.  Frederic  f 
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and  the  next  inorning  beford  day-break  two  hundred  of  th« 
Bleeping  Indians  were  put  to  death,  and  their  village  burned, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  six  hundred  English  scalps  which 
the  rangers  found  dangling  in  the  wigwams  there.  The  8qua</S 
and  children  were,  however,  by  Amherst's  orders,  allowed  it*, 
escape.  The  rangers  were  pursued,  and  suffered  great  lit^a- 
ships.  Many  of  them,  after  this  deed  of  blood,  lost  their  h.tw 
while  on  their  way  back  to  the  settlements. 

65.  The  Capture  of  Quebec—  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. — Meantime 
the  most  memorable  contest  in  the  whole  war  was  takmg 
place  at  Quebec.  Wolfe, 
who  was  ably  supported  by 
Generals  Monckton,  Towns- 
hend,  and  Murray,  left  Lou- 
isbourg,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  with  30,000 
men,  on  the  25  th  of  June. 
Here  he  remained  to  recon- 
noitre until  the  30th,  when 
part  of  his  force  under  Gen. 
Monckton  was  transferred 
to  Point  L^vis.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  speedily  to 
commence  the  attack ;  and 
from  this  point,  on  the  13  th 
of  July,  the  batteries  first  opened  on  the  French  citadel.  Mont- 
calm sought  to  dislodge  Monckton,  but  failed.  Wolfe's  own 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency  River, 
while  the  French  camp  lay  between  the  St.  Charles  and 
Beauport.  On  the  31  st  July,  Wolfe  attacked  Montcalm's 
camp  near  Beauport  with  a'  strong  naval  and  military  force, 
but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire.  Detachments  were 
Bent  out  in  various  directions  to  destroy  the  French  posts, 

QnsSTiONB. — What  was  transpiiing  at  Quebec?  Who  were  Wolfe's 
generals,  and  how  many  soldiers  had  ho?  When  did  ho  arrive  at  Que- 
l^r  Sow  4i<i  be  opou  tho  memorablo  campaign,  and  with  what  succesf? 
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but  with  little  eflfect.  At 
length,  on  20th  August, 
^%  Wolfe  called  together  his 
pV-  generals  to  consult  on 
some  new  mode  of  at- 
•  tack.  They  unanimously 
{^opposed  the  making  of 
another  assault  on  the 
camp  at  Beauport,  and 
strongly  recommended 
that  Quebec  should  be 
attacked  from  above  ra- 
ther than  from  below  the 
city.  Wolfe  approved  of  the  ad^^ce,  and,  on  the  3rd  of 
Reptember,  transferred  his  camp  to  Point  L^vis.  Having  at 
length  completed  all  his  plans,  Wolfe,  on  the  night  oftlie  12th  of 
Ihe  month,  silently  landed  his  men  at  a  place  since  called  Wolfe*a 
Cove.  Having  learned  the  countersign  from  two  deserters, 
Wolfe  was  en- 
•ibled  to  pass 
'he  shore  sen- 
tinels, on  his 
'my  up  the 
rJver.  At  the 
0^)ve,  the  guard 
»va3  overpow- 
p»ed ;  and  si- 
lAnily  all  tliat 
ui-^lit  there  toil-  MiUtary  Operations  at  Quebec,  1760. 

»-l  up  that  steep  ascent  8,000  British  troops.  At  daybreak, 
the  startling  news  reached  the  camp  of  the  French  General 
that  the  heights  had  been  scaled,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in 
s  strong  position  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  1    Having  arranged 

Questions.— Point  out  on  the  map  the  two  hostile  camps.  After  his 
f^'st  failure,  what  did  Wolfe  do?  How  was  the  new  plan  carried  out? 
Crive  the  particulars  of  the  memorable  ascent  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
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hia  foYCtb,  noiiyistiiig  of  4,500  men,  he  hastily  movoJ  forward 
to  the  attack.    De  Vaudreuil,  the  governor,  atlvised,  and  even 
ordered,  delay,  until  a  larger  force  could  bccollected,  and  de 
Bour.;aiuville  recalled  from  Cape  Rouge,  just  above  Quebec, 
(whither  he  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  part  o( 
the  British  atlacki ng  force);  but  all  in  vain.    Montcalm  wa? 
impetuous  J  and  aller  rapidly  crossing  the  St.  Charles,  he  at 
once  gave  orders  to  advance,  without  even  waiting  to  rest,  or 
taking  time  to  form  in  proper  order  of  battle.    Wolfe  quietly 
waited  the  fierce  onslaught,  and  gave  hia  men  orders  not  to  fire 
until  the  French  soldiers 
were  within  forty  or  fiHy 
yards.     On  the  brave 
Frenchmen  came;  and 
as  they  neared  Wolfe's 
troops,  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, at  a  given  signal, 
extended,  as  if  by  magic, 
along  the  whole  of  his 
lines.     As  the  French 
wavered  at  the  deadly 
discharge,    Wolfe   gave 
the  order  to  charge.  Al- 
though already  wound- 
ed, he  led  on  the  grena- 
diers.   He  had  scarcely 
gone  more  than  a  few  paces  before  he  was  again  struck,  but 
this  timfe  he  was  mortally  wounded.*  Nevertheless,  with  a  wild 
shout  his  men  still  pressed  on,  while  he  was  silently  carried 
to  the  rear,  near  a  well.     The  charge  upon  the  advancing 

*  A  Bergeant  whom  Wolfe  had  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  his  cruelty  to  a 
soldier,  and  who  had  deserted  to  the  French,  is  said  to  have  aimed  ore  of 
the  fatal  bullets  at  the  hero.  Braddock  shared  a  similar  fate ;  see  page  94. 

QUBSTiOKB.— How  did  Montcalm  act  when  he  received  the  news?  In 
what  way  did  do  Vaudreuil  seek  to  moderate  Montcalm's  impetuosity? 
(^ive  the  particulars  of  this  memorable  battle.  Uo  w  was  Wolfe  wounded  ? 
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line  of  French  troops  was  decisive,  though  they  were  cheered 
and  encouraged  to  stand  Ibm  by  the  voice  and  example  of 
Montcalm,  who  had  already  been  twice  wounded.  At  length, 
the  loud  ehouts  **They  run  I  they  runl"  fell  on  the  ear  of  the 
heroic  Wolfe,  and  roused  for  a  moment  to  conscioutness  the 
dying  hero.  "Who^ — who  run?"  said  he.  ** The  enemy,  sir; 
they  give  way  everywhere,"  was  the  eager  response.  Then 
gasping  a  hurried  message  for  Col.  Burton,  he  turned  on  his 
Bi4e  and  said,  ''Now  God  be  praised;  I  die  in  peace!"  and 
instantly  the  brave  Wolfe  expired.  Montcalm  himself  with 
noble  courage  resi,rained  the  retreating  soldiers ;  but,  struck  a 
third  time,  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
carried  into  the  city.  De  Vaudreuil,  on  whom  now  devolved 
the  chief  command  of  Montcalm's  army,  rallied  a  portion  of 
the  troops,  and  successfully  resisted  for  a  time  the  advance  of 
the  victorious  army  into  the  city,  but  all  in  vain  j  for  the  battle 
was  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy. — Thus  was  this  memorable  battle  fcught  and  won, 
with  a  loss  of  1,500  French  and  700  British ;  and  thus,  in  the 
oaemorable  fall  of  Quebec,  fell  also,  in  Canada,  (although  the 

after^struggle  was  pro- 
tracted for  a  year,)  that 
imperial  power  which, 
for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  had 
ruled  the  colonial  desti- 
nies of  New  France.  The 
history  of  French  rule  in 
America  is  full  of  heroic 
achievements — of  toucli- 
ing  and  memorable  inci- 
dent;   and  its  termina. 

I Wolfe'8  old  Monument,  Quebec.         tio°;    though     decisive, 
-''  ' 

QuBSTioira.— Mention  the  particulars  of  Wolfe's  last  moments.  How 
did  Montcalm  bear  hia  reverse  f  What  happened  to  him  during  the  battle? 
AAer  ilontcalu^'a  death,  how  WM  the  contest  maintainod  f  How  man^  iell  ? 
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tory  ifl  parallpl  to 
our  own  in  noMe 
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rous renown, 
56.  Death 


of 


Wolfe*!!  B«w  MonTiin«fnt.,  erected  in  1849. 


Wolfe  and  MonU 
calm, — The  death 
of  Wolfeand  Mont- 
calm, within  80 
short  a  time  of 
each  other, created 
a  profound  feel 
ing  of  rogrct. 
Wolfo'n  IhxI}-  \va8 
convej  cd  to  Kiij^- 
land,  and  burloij 
at  Green wicli.  A 
mon  undent  waf 
erected  to  lii.s  me- 
jnorv  in  Wefst 
mlntter  Abbey, 
Rn<lani>ther<>n  the 
Plains  of  Abra- 
ham (whicli,  in 
1849,  wa<<  repla- 
ced, by  the  Uritisb 
troops  serving  in 
Canada,  by  a 
han<lsomer   one). 


.  on  the  veryppot  where  ""Wolfe  died,  victorions."     Montcalnrt 

•  QlTBSTiONB,— What  l8  Baid  of  French  nilo  in  Canada  ?  llow  '^'^^  th« 
deaths  of  the  two  heroes  regarded  t  Mention  the  honours  paid  U  ^'^oUe's 
aeaory  in  England.    What  monuments  were  erected,  and   ^Swal 
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died  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  aged  47.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Ursnline  Con- 
Vent,  Quebec.  A  noble  and 
chivalrous  soldier,  he  was 
regretted  by  fiiend  and  foe, 
A  monument  to  the  memory 
of  himself  and  Wolfe  was 
erected  by  subscription  at 
Quebec,  in  1827,— chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhonsie,  then  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

67.  Events  leading  to  the 
Close  of  the  Campaign, — On 

TJTT^TTJ^^^^^^^^^"  the  death  of  Montcalm,  Gen- 
Wolfe  and  ]ttoato»lm'»  Monument.         ,  ,    T  ,  .    ..  ,, 

eral  de  L^vis,  then  at  Mont- 
real, took  command  of  the  French  army.  Before  his  arrival, 
de  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor,  endeavoured  to  induce  M.  de 
Aamzay,  who  still  held  the  citadel,  to  defend  Quebec.  In 
this,  hdWever,  de  Bamzay  permitted  himself  to  be  overruled 
by  the  inhabitants.  De  L^vis  on  his  arrival  sought  to  remedy 
this  mistake;  but  before  he  could  complete  his  plans,  the 
garrison  had  surrendered  to  General  Townshend,  on  the  18th 
of  September.  De  L^vis  retired  with  his  army  to  Jac^nes 
Cartier  river,  27  miles  from  Quebec,  and  de  Vaudreuil  went 
to  Montreal.  After  reinforcing  various  posts  with  his  soldiers, 
de  L^vis  rejoined  the  Governor,  and  awaited  aid  from  France. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Quebec,  General  Murray,  the  British 
governor,  strengthened  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  Admiral 
Saundeid  was  sent  to  England  with  a  thousand  prisoners. 

68.  Final  Efforts  to  Take  and  Betake  Canada. — ^The  fall 
of  Quebec  greatly  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  colonsfte  ^^?g*g?.? 
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QiTXBTioss.— Mention  the  particnian  of  MontcalMl 
monument  was  erected  to  Wolfe  and  Montoalmf  WIm 
of  tlM  Fienob  army  in  Canada?   What  did  the  Marquis 
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themselves  of  Canada.  They  freely  votml  men  and  money  for 
the  enterprise;  and  Pitt  fVirther  stimulated  them  by  a patriotio 
appeal,  backed  by  large  reinlbrcementH  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  arms  and  aiuniunition  for  tlie  provincial  volunteers. 
Although  the  scanty  succours  t»ent  from  France  failed  to  reach 
It,  Governor  de  Vaudreuil  detorniined  to  make  a  final  eftbrt  to 
retake  Quebec.  lie  sent  General  de  Ldvia,  therefore,  from 
Montreal  with  all  liis  available  forces.  Ailer  great  difficulty, 
Bourlamarque  with  an  advanced  guard,  gained  a  footing  in  the 
rear  of  the  city  in  April,  1760.  Gen.  Murray,  anxious  to  attack 
the  French  before  they  could  concentrate  their  strength,  at 
once  marched  out  to  give  them  battle.  About  3,500  men  were 
engaged  on  each  side.  After  a  desperate  encounter  at  Ste^ 
Foye,  the  British  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  city  walls, 
leaving  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  De  L^vis 
having  arrived,  now  commenced  the  siege,  and  both  parties 
anxiously  waited  for  reinforcements  fVom  home.  Those  for 
General  Murray  having  arrived  first,  de  L6vis  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat,  leaving  all  his  stores  and  some 
of  his  artillery  behind  him.  Leaving  a  corps  of  observation 
near  Quebec,  want  of  stores  and  provisions  compelled  him  to 
distribute  the  rest  of  his  army  among  the  remaining  French 
garrisons.  He  then  visited  the  military  posts  at  Isle-aux-Noix 
and  Montreal  and  sought  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits. 

69.  Campciign  of  1760 — Amherst's  plan  of  the  campaign 
for  1760,  was  to  attack  the  outlying  French  posts. of  Isle-aux- 
Noix,  Os-we-gatrchie  (La  Presentation,  now  Ogdensburgh), 
and  Fort  Levis  at  La  Galette  (an  inland  in  the  St.  Lawrence); 
then  to  concentrate  all  the  troops  and  rangers  for  a  combined 
attack  on  Montreal.  Murray  was  to  move  up  from  Quebec; 
Colonel  Haviland  was  to  attack  Isle-aux-Noix;  and  Amherst 
himself  was  to  advance  against  La  Galette  and  Oswegatchie, 
Na  W9^  down  the  river.    In  June,  Amherst  left  Scheuectady 
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L— How  did  the  surrender  of  Quebec  afi^ct  the  xnovementi 
Of  ilB  Lifisf  What  followed  the  oapitulation  ?  Mention  the  efforts  inad« 
»loreKaiaC<«P'*^  ''"li&twastbA'vsul^ofHurra^'seuQoauterl 
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wiih  6,000  provincialH  and  4,000  reguUrfl.  In  July,  he 
wus  joinoil  ut  Ortwego  by  Sir  Win.  Johnson  and  600  Iroquois, 
allerward.s  increased  to  1,330.  From  this  place  Sir  Win, 
.Tohntiou  sent  friendly  overtures  to  the  Indians  near  Montreal, 
which  were  accepted.  Having  gent  Col.  Haidiniand  with  1,000 
aieu  us  an  advance  guard,  Amherst  proceeded  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  August.  Oswegatchio  was  soon  taken,  but  Fort 
Levis,  at  La  Galette,  held  out  for  some  days,  but  at  length 
(.urrcndercd.  In  Auguat,  Col.  Ilaviland  appeared  before  IsU»- 
aux-Noix  and  opened  fire  -upon  it.  M.  dc  Bourgainvillo,  the 
French  commandant,  did  uot  long  resist  the  attack  ^  but, 
having  withdrawn  with  his  main  force,  the  rest  of  the  garrisou 
eurreudered  to  the  British  forces.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlaiu  region  ^'vssed  from  the  French 
into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

60.  Close  of  French  Rule  in  Candida. — At  length  the  British 
Ibrces  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Oswego,  converged 
bIowI)'  yet  simultaneously  upon  Montreal  j  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber, Montreal  was  invested  by  a  force  of  17,000  men  under  Gen. 
Amherst.  Kesistauce  was  useless; 
and,  alter  some  discussion,  de  Vau* 
dreuil  proposed  to  capitulate.  To  this, 
Oen.  Amherst  agreed  j  and  on  the  8th 
o/  September,  1760,  was  signed  that 
memorable  document,  by  which  the 
whole  of  Canada  was  solemnly  trans- 
fcired  from  the  French  to  the  British 
crown.  Thus,  after  one  hundred  aud 
fifty  years  of  heroic  struggle,  with 
scant  means  of  defence,  against  power- 
ful rival  colonists  and  a  relentless  Indian  enemy,  the  lir?t 
promoters  of  European  civiUzation  and  enterprise  in  Canada 
wer**  <fv>*7!\^41^  to  give  place  to  a  more   aggressive  race. 


Lord  Amherst. 


QSaSISoas*— CttVO  a  oketoh  of  Ambent's  prooeoding.    How  did  tlie 
laisQ  Champlain  couKiZiy  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  in  tho  cam>  ^ 
paign  of  17d0r  Glv»  tUo  particulars  of  tho  close  of  Frcucli  rulo  in  Cuuada. 
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But  they  did  eo  with  honour.  Little,  however,  did  those  thinn 
who  were  then  the  victors  over  a  brave  enemy  in  Canada, 
that,  within  twenty  years  afler  the  French  standard  liad 
ceased  to  float  at  Quebec,  their  own  proud  flag  would  be  igno- 
niinionsly  lowered  at  New  York,  as  well  as  at  every  other  foit 
and  military  pont  within  the  thirteen  American  colonies.  And 
little,  too,  did  tliey  think  that  soon  they  would  be  compelled 
to  maintain  at  Quebec  a  military  and  commercial  supremacy, 
whieh  the  vanquished  French  Colonists  had  so  valiantly  done 
during  the  preceding  one  hundred  years.  As  a  parting  tri- 
bute to  their  unflinching  valour  and  fidelity,  the  last  defenders 
of  Canada,  ere  returning  to  France,  obtained  iVom  their  con* 
querors,  and  lefl  as  a  legacy  to  their  countrymen,  a  guarautev 
for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  for  other  privileges 
which  were  dear  to  a  people  about  to  be  transferred  flrom  their 
own  to  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag.* 

61.  Transference  of  the  French  Posts  at  the  West. — Ailer 
the  capitulation  at  Montreal  was  signed.  Major  Rodgers,  with 
two  hundred  of  his  trusty  rangers,  was  directed,  according  to 
previous  arrangement  to  that  effect,  to  proceed  westward,  and 
to  receive  the  flnal  submission  of  the  outlying  French  posts 
at  Detroit,  St.  Joseph,  Michilimackinac,  Ste.  Marie,  and  des 
Puans  (Green  Bay),  and  to  escort  their  commanders  to  Quebec. 
Bodgers  proceded  on  his  mission,  and  having  delivered  des- 
patches to  General  Monckton  at  Fort  Pitt,  soon  reached 
Presqu'Isle  (Erie,  on  Lake  Erie).  There  his  own  party  had 
been  joined  by  some  Indians  and  provincials.  Dividing  the 
combined  force  into  two  parties,  Bodgers  and  his  detachment 
proceeded  to  Detroit  in  boats,  while  the  remainder  went  by 
land.     Afler  landing  one  evening,  for  the  night,  and  before 


*  The  brief  military  details  which  are  given  of  the  eeveral  oampaigni 
In  this  Seven  Years'  War  are  taken  chiefly  from  Pricis  qf  Wars  in  Canada 
from  1766  to  3814,  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bart.    London,  1862. 

QuBSTiOKS.— What  was  the  victors'  afler  fate?  What  privlle -co  r;:rc 
granted  to  the  vanquisiied  ?  Mention  the  authority  given  for  the  rjLilitory 
oetails.    Give  particulars  of  the  transference  pf  the  western  FrciIi^i^£<3slB> 
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reaching  Detroit  he  was  confronted  by  Pontiac,*  an  Ottawa 
chief,  who  demanded  by  what  right  he  had  advanced  through 
his  territory  with  a  hostile  band.  After  mutual  explanations, 
Pontiuc  Kiiifcmd  him  to  proceed  on  hia  mission )  but  the  chief 
evidently  felt  tlmi  -n  the  fall  of  French  authority  at  Quebec  fell 
also  that  Indian  bulanco  (^'f  power  between  the  two  great  nations 
who  wer^  then  contending  for  supremacy  on  this  continent. 

62.  The  First  Massacre  at  Wyoming. — Soon  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Dclawares  with  the  Iroquois,  the  valley  of  the 
Wyoming  was  given  to  them  as  their  hunting  grounds.  K. 
Connecticut  company  set  up  a  claim  to  the  valley  on  the 
strength  of  the  king's  indefinite  charter  to  Plymouth  in  1620 
(on  which  that  of  Connecticut  was  based),  and  of  an  unau- 
thorised  grant  from  some  of  the  Iroquois.  The  company 
formed  a  settlement  there  in  1761.  This  greatly  irritated 
the  Iroquois,  and  they  determined  to  destroy  it.  Jealous 
too  of  the  Delawares,  who  had  in  1662  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  making  a  treaty  with  the  English,  a  party  of  Iroquois  visited 
the  valley,  and  having  treacherously  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a 
noted  Delaware  chief  (who  perished  in  the  flames),  they  charged 
the  outrage  upon  the  inhabitants.  In  revenge,  the  Delawares 
suddenly  attacked  the  settlement,  scalped  most  of  the  innocent 
inhabitants  and  burnt  their  houses.    This  was,  however,  only 

•  rontiao  was  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians,  who, 
romovlug  from  tho  valley  of  the  groat  river  of  that  name,  rattled  near 
Michilimacklnac.  An  ally  of  the  French,  he  resisted  tho  efforts  of  tho 
English  to  gain  possession  of  the  French  forts,  after  the  fhll  of  Quebec,  in 
1759-60.  In  June,  1768,  he  matured  a  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  extinction  of  English  power,  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  the  ex- 
tensive chain  of  forts  reaching  fi-om  Lake  Michigan  to  tho  Niagara.  The 
plot  fkiled,  and  Fontiao  afterwards  professed  friendship  for  the  English; 
but  an  Indian  spy  having  discovered,  in  a  speech,  symptoms  of  treachery, 
stabbed  him  to  tho  heart,  and  fled.  Fontiac's  loss  was  greatly  deplored ; 
f9r  he  was  a  man  of  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  and  statesman- 
like views.  The  county  of  Fontiao,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  called  after  this 
renowned  chief. 

Qttbstiosb.— What  occurrence  took  plaoe  in  June,  1768?  Give  a  sketch 
of  Pootiao's  career.  What  did  Fontiao  think  of  the  foil  of  the  French 
pofczr.  ^i^ohao?    Give  particulars  of  the  first  Wyoming  massaore. 
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the  prelude  to  a  more  terrible  destruction  of  the  same  beautiful 
valley  some  years  later  by  some  lawless  Indians,  under  Col, 
John  Butter,  the  famous  ranger,  who  defied  his  authority  and 
violated  the  pledges  which  he  had  given. 

C3.  The  Coiuipiracy  of  Pontiac. — Pontiac,  who  wag  at  the 
head  of  the  Ottawa  confederacy  of  the  Indians  (which  in 
eluded  the  remnantsof  the  Western  Hurons,  the  Pottawatamies, 
Ojibways  and  Ottawas),  saw  in  the  fall  of  French  power  the 
destruction  of  the  red  man's  influence  in  the  contests  between 
the  rival  white  traders.  As  the  power  of  one  of  the  rivals  had 
been  annihilated,  he  was  determined  t^at  the  other  should  fall 
also,  and  that  the  Indians  should  again  be  supreme  in  their 
native  wilds  at  the  West.  He.  therefore,  matured  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  extinction  of  English  power  on  the 
upper  lakes,  by  the  sinmltaneous  capture  of  the  extensive 
chain  of  forts  reaching  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Niagara 
river.  Immediately  on  the  first  outburst  of  the  storm,  Sir 
William  Johnson  summoned  a  grand  council  of  the  Iroquois  to 
meet  at  the  German  Flats.  All  the  cantons,  except  that  of  the 
powerful  Senccas  (whose  castles  were  near  Niagara),  attended 
it  and  gave  assurances  of  their  fidelity.  Sir  William  also  sent 
Capt.  Glaus,  his  son-in-law,  to  hold  a  general  council  of  the 
Canadian  Indians  at  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine).  The  St.  Francis. 
Oswegatchie,  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  whicii  attended, 
proved  their  friendship  by  sending  messengers  up  tiie  Ottawa 
to  Michilimackinac,  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  to 
Detroit,  to  notify  their  western  allies  that  if  they  persisted  in 
their  hostility  to  the  English,  they  would  be  compelled  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  them.  In  the  meantime,  nine  forta 
were  attacked  about  the  same  time,  and  their  garrisons  on 
surrendering,  were  either  massacred  or  dispersed.  The  capture 
of  Michilimackinac  was  entrusted  to  the  Ojibway  and  Sac,  or 
Sauk,  Indians.    At  this  post,  on  the  4th  June,  17G3  (King 


Questions.— Give  tho  particulars  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  How  did 
the  Indians  regard  the  supplantors  of  the  French?  Mention  the  stepn 
Wluch  were  taken  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  with  what  success  f 
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George's  birthday),  Minavavana,  an  Ojibway  chief,  invited 
the  English  to  witness  an  Indian  game  of  ball.  Having  played 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  the  Indians  rushed  in,  seized  and 
massacred  the  garrison,  except  a  few  who  escaped. 

64.  Pontiac's  Seige  of  Detroit. — Detroit,  under  Major  Glad- 
win, was  attacked  by  Pontiac  himself  in  May  j  but  the  scheme 
failed, — an  Ojibway  girl  having  revealed  the  plot.  The  siege 
was  nevertheless  maintained  by  the  Indians,  with  more  than 
their  usual  constancy,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  months.  At 
length  the  garrison,  which  at  first  had  been  aided  by  some 
friendly  French  Canadians,  and  succoured  by  Lieut.  Cuyler 
and  Capt.  Dalzell,  was  finally  relieved  by  Col.  Bradstreet. 
^  65.  The  Relief  of  Detroit.— 'lAent,  Cuyler  had  been  sent  with 
76  men  from  Niagara  to  the  beleagured  garrison  in  May.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river  he  wa?  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  Hurons.  He  esca'ped  j  but  40  of  his  men  were  captured 
and  put  to  death.  In  June,  Cuyler  again  brought  60  men 
ivith  ample  supplies.  In  July,  Gen.  Amherst  despatched  his 
favourite  aid-de-camp,  Capt.  Dalzell,  with  260  men  and  twenty 
rangers,  under  Major  Rodgers.  Dalzell  was  a  daring  man,  and 
(»n  his  arrival  insisted  upon  making  a  night  sortie ;  but  Pon- 
tiac, who  had  been  apprised  of  his  design,  was  prepared,  and 
Dalzell  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  a  little  stream  two  miles  from 
the  fort  (since  called  Bloody  Run).  He  and  his  party  were 
routed.  Rodgers  and  his  rangers,  however,  covered  their 
retreat  J  but  not  until  Dalzell  and  70  of  his  men  had  fallen 
victims  to  their  temerity. 

66.  Bouquefs  Relief  of  Fort  Pitt. — On  hearing  that  Fort 
Pitt  (now  Pittsburg,  and  formerly  Fort  du  Quesne)  was  besieged 
by  the  Delawares,  Hurons  and  Shawanese,  General  Amherst 
despatched  Colonel  Bouquet  from  Philadelphia  with  600  High- 
landers to  its  relief.  His  march  through  the  forest  was  a  most 
memorable  one ;  and  on  his  way  he  gladdened  the  heaits  of  the 

QiTESTiOKS. — now  was  Michilimackinac  taken?  What  led  to  Pon* 
tiac'8  failure  at  Detroit?  Givo  particulars  of  Cuyler,  Dalzell  and  Rodger's 
efforts  to  relieve  that  garrison.    What  did  General  Amherst  do  then? 
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beleagured  posts  at  Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier.    A*)  Bonquefc 
advapced,  the  Indians  fled,  determined;  however,  to  annihi- 
late him  in  passing  through  the  defile  at  Bushy  Bun  (a  small 
stream  ten  miles  from  Fort  Pitt),  where  they  had  laid  an 
aml)U8cade  for  him.     Bouquet's  precautions  were,  however, 
equal  to  the  stealthy  stratagem  of  his  dusky  foes.     As  his 
advance  guard  emerged  from  the  pass,  the  terrible  war-whoop 
of  the  savag^  resounded  through  the  forest.    Bouquet's  men 
instantly  formed,  and  nobly  resisted  the  sudden  assault  of  the 
hidden  foe.    For  seven  hours  the  battle  waged,  until  night  fell 
upon  the  combatants.    At  grey  dawn  the  infuriated  Indians 
renewed  the  attack;  but  Bouquet,  laving  posted  some  of  his 
men  in  ambuscade,  feigned  a  retreat.    The  Indians,  not  sufr- 
pecting  his  stratagem,  rushed  forward,  only  to  be  attacked  with 
deadly  effect  on  every  side.    They  fled  in  consternation  j  and 
Bouquet's  heroic  band,  gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded, 
marched  in  triumph  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  garrison. 

67.  Effect  of  Bouguefs  Victorif — JoJmsovUs  Treaty. — ^By 
this  victory,  the  disgrace  of  Braddock's  defeat  in  the  samf« 
neighbourhood  was  wiped  out,  and  the  spell  of  Indian  invin- 
cibility in  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  forest  warfiire  was  broken. 
Pontiac  himself,  up  at  Detroit,  felt  the  force  of  the  blow  j  and 
his  hosts  gradually  melted  away  into  the  forests  or  sued  for 
peace.  The  Senecas  remained  implacable  for  a  time,  and  did 
much  harm;  but  Sir  William  Johnson  had,  at  length,  the 
satisfaction  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  treaty  at  Niagara,  in  1764, 
from  the  representatives  of  all  the  principal  tribes  wiiich 
occupied  the  territory  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
upper  Mississippi.  By  this  treaty  the  Huron  Indians  ceded  to  - 
the  king  the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit  strait^ 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ste.  Claire,  and  the  Senecas  ceded  a  !- 
strip  of  land,  four  miles  in  width  on  either  side  of  the  Niagara 
river  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  on  condition  that  it  should 

QuBSTiosrs.— 'Give  ft  sketch  of  Colonel  Bouquet's  memorable  marob 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  Where  did  he  obtain  a 
victory?   What  was  the  efiiect  of  his  victory?   What  treaty  followedl 
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be  for  the  king's  garrison  alone,  and  tliat  it  should  never  become 
I»*ivate  property.  As  a  token  of  their  regard,  they  gave  all 
the  islands  on  the  river  to  Sir  William  Joh^ison.  but  Sir 
William  ceded  them  to  the  king.  Sc  freat  was  Sir  William's 
influence  among  them,  that  the  V«aghnawaga  Indians,— a 
Mohawk  tribe  from  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine), — had  previously 
come  to  Sir  William  to  complain  of  an  alleged  purchase  of  their 
land,  under  a  patent  from  Louis  XIV,  which  they  had  never 
acknowledged,  and  which  Gen.  Gage,  the  English  governor  of 
Montreal,  had  declared  t^  be  invalid.  Sir  William  espoused 
their  cause,  and  sent  them  home  contented  with  assurances  of 
his  interposition  on  their  behalf. 

68.  Expedition  against  the  Western  Indians. — ^In  order  to 
chastise  the  Delawares  and  the  far  off  tribes  who  had  conspired 
with  Pontiac,  two  expeditions  were  sent  against  them.  One  was 
entrusted  to  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  mismanaged  it  and  was 
directed  to  return  to  Niagara.  The  other  was  entrusted  to  Col. 
Bouquet,  and  nobly  did  he  do  his  duty.  With  fifteen  hundred 
men  he  cautiously  treaded  his  way  from  Fort  Pitt  through  the 
ti'ackless  wilderness  into  the  very  heart  of  Ohio  (then  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  faithless  Delawares  and  Shawanese). 
jl.'he  remembrance  of  Bushey  Bun  was  still  fi'esh  in  their 
memories ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  friendly  messages  to  the 
rvenging  conqueror.  Bouquet  declined  to  treat  with  them, 
unless,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  they  would,  within  twelve 
days,  deliver  up  to  him  every  French  and  English  prisoner  in 
theit  hands — men,  women  and  children — and  furnish  them 
with  food,  clothing  and  horses  to  convey  them  to  Fort  Pitt. 
So  stsrnly  did  Bouquet  insist  upon  these  conditions,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  received  no  less  than  two  hundred  captives,  taken 
by  the  Indians  from  English  and  French  settlements  in  Penn 
sylvania,  Ohio,  New  York  and  elsewhere.  With  these  now 
happy  fugitives  and  fourteen  hostages  Bouquet  set  out  for  Fort 
Pitt  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1764. 

'-  \  \    -m 

QxTXSTioirs.— Mention  the  particulars  of  the  Indian  treaty.  How  did 
Bir  William  Johnson  exert  his  influence  among  the  Indians?  Give  a 
Iketeh  of  Col.  Bouquet's  famous  expedition  against  the  western  Indians* 
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69.  Tlie  Treaty  of  Paris^  1763. — ^In  the  meantime,  a  trealy 
of  peace  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  was 
signed  at  Paris  in  February,  1763.  By  this  treaty,  France 
ceded  to  England  the  whole  of  her  possessions  in  North 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana  and  the  email 
fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland),  and  received  back  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
in  the  West  Indies — ^England  retaining  Grenada  and  the  Genar 
dines — while  Spain  received  back  Cuba  in  exchange  for  Florida. 

70.  The  French  and  English  Colonial  Systems  contrasted.-^ 
Most  of  the  French  military  officers  and  troops  as  well  aa 
many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  returned  to  France  after  th« 
capitulation.  Their  return  was  encouraged  by  the  English, 
T»rho  were  anxious  thus  quietly  to  rid  themselves  of  a  powerful 
antagonistic  element  in  the  population  of  their  newly  ao> 
quired  possession.  They  well  knew,  from  the  character  of  the 
political  and  social  structure  of  the  French  and  English  Co- 
lonies, that  the  process  of  assimilatiou  be^w^en  th<»  two  races, 
so  long  arrayed  in  hostility  to  each  other,  would  be  very  slow. 

71.  The  System  of  Government  in  the  French  Colony. — ^In. 
dependently  of  the  dissimilarity  in  national  tastes  and  habits, 
the  relations  of  the  French  colony  with  the  Imperial  goverr- 
ment  were  essentially  different  from  those  which  connected  ii 
British  colony  with  the  mother  country.  The  French  colony 
was  a  child  of  the  state.  Everything  in  it  of  a  civil  nature  was 
under  official  patronage  or  political  surveillancef  while  religious 
matters  were  subject  to  vigorous  ecclesiastical  control.  T-^o 
principal  objects  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  French  coJo- 
nists, — the  extension  of  the  peltry  traffic,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  two 
great  projects,  exploration  and  discovery  formed  a  chief  fea- 
ture of  French  colonial  life. 

72.  System  of  Government  in  the  English  Colony. — ^In  the  E«g 


QuxsTiozTS.— Give  the  partioulara  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  How  did  i* 
affect  French  military  offieors?  How  did  the  English  view  their  departure^ 
Kention  Ute  contrast  between  tho  French  and  £ngli»h  colonial  systems. 
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lisli  colony,  the  government|  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  a  civil 
and  social  hond,  than  an  expression  of  the  embodied  wiD  ol 
the  Imperial  authorities.  It  interfered  as  little  as  possible  in 
matters  of  trade,  leaving  that  to  develop  itself  as  fast  and  aa 
freely  as  the  enterprise  of  the  trader  and  the  circumstances  of 
r  le  colony  would  admit.  Hence,  exploration  and  discovery 
»^itliin  the  colony  formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  objects 
and  pursuits  of  the  English  colonist.  When,  therefore,  the 
rival  colonI?t3  came  into  contact,  it  was  rather  in  a  struggle 
for  enlarged  boundaries  for  trade,  or  for  influence  over  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  momentous  struggle,  which  led  to  the 
geparation  of  Canada  from  France,  forever  put  an  end  to  these 
fctruggles  between  the  French  and  English  colonies  for  domin- 
)on  over  rival  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  monopoly  of  the  fur- 
trade.  It  alfio  brought  to  a  close  a  protracted  contest  for 
commercial  and  national  supremacy,  waged  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  between  two  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Chris- 
t/^ndom.  That  contest,  although  it  was  too  often  utterly  sel- 
fish in  its  aims  and  purposes,  nevertheless  unconsciously 
developed  in  a  wonderful  degree,,  even  in  both  colonies,  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  discovery  which  has  scarcely  had  a  parallel 
in  later  times,  when  steam  and  electricity  have  added,  as  it 
were,  wings  to  man's  locomotive  and  physical  power. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Principal  Indian  Tribes  of  British  America. 

rrincipal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Indian  Groups — Thdr  Habits — Area  occupied  by  each  Tribe. 
[NoTB.— 77i«  Teacher  can  omit  this  diapter  at  his  discretion.] 

1.  Area  occupied  by  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Canada  and  Hudson 
Bay. — Although  the  Indian  tribes  which  have  been  scattered 
over  the  entire  continent  were  very  numerous,  they  have  been 
all  found  to  belong  to  eight  or  ten  distinct  groups  or  f  .milies. 


QTTESTioif  fl.— How  did  these  Kyetems  afTcot  the  French  and  English  eolo* 
nists?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  ten.  How  have  the  Indian 
tribes  of  B.  N.  America  been  grouped?    Name  those  occupying  Canada. 
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Five  of  these  occupied  the  present  area  of  Canada  and  the  Hud- 
eon  Bay  territory,  viz.:  I.  The  Esquimaux,  or  Eskimo,  of  the 
Arctic  regions  and  Labrador,  who,  in  their  phys7,qttej  but  still 
more  in  their  manners,  belief,  and  superstitious  customs,  re- 
sembled the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenland.  11.  The 
Kilistinons,  or  Kiristincns,  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  name 
of  these  Indians  was  afterwards  transformed  to  Cristinaux, 
and  finally  to  Oris  (Crees).  HI.  The  Chippewayans  of  the 

Kocky  Mountains  (who  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Chippewas, 
or  Ojibwaye),  including  the  fol- 
lowing tribes :  (1)  The  Dog-ribs  (lea 
Plats-cot^s  de  Chiens);  (2)  The 
Hares  (les  Peaux  de  Lievres)j  (3) 
The  Yellow-knives  (les  Couteaux 
Jaunes);  (4)  The  Slaves  (les  Es- 
claves);  (5)  The  Deer-eaters  (les 
Mangcursde  Caribou)}  and  (6)  The 
Beavers  (les  Castors;.  The  Indians 
of  Canada  were,  IV.  The  Algonquins 
(originally  Algouniekins)  j  and,  V. 
The  Huron-Iroquois  (which  see,  p. 
106).  Each  of  these  five  groups  or 
families  spoke  a  distinct  language, 
having  no  affinity  to  the  other.  The 
Indian  Warrior.  five    groups    were    subdivided   into 

various  tribes,  each  speaking  a  separate  dialect  of  their  original 
tribal  tongue,  yet  among  all  the  tribes  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  customs  and  institutions  prevailed.  In  colour,  form,  tem- 
perament, religious  belief,  and  pursuits,  all  were  alike.  The 
men  engaged  in  war,  hunting,  and  fishing}  while  the  women 
performed  all  other  kinds  of  labour. 

2.  Domestic  Habits. — The  wigwams 
of  the  Indians  were  of  the  simplest 
construction ;  being  poles  covered 
with  matting  made  from  the  bark  of 
tree?.  Their  implements  were  made 
of  bones,  shells,  and  stones.  Meat 
they  roasted  on  the  points  of  sticks, 
or  boiled  in  stone  or  earthen  vessels. 
They  dressed    themselves    in    skins,         Indian  "Wigwam. 

I,  »■—  — -■-     —      I  I  II  .11.- ■—■■I.I  I    ■!         » 

Questions.— Give  the  subdivisions  of  the  Clnp^.^wayan  group.  What 
other  Indian  groups  or  families  are  there?  Mention  the  peculiarittet 
of  the  five  groups.    Give  an  account  of  tlie  domestic  habits  of  the  Indians, 
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<vitJi  or  without  the  fur.  Some  Tndian  tribes  derived  their 
aiames  from  the  mode  of  wearing  these  skins.  Thus  the 
Et)cky  Mountain  Indians  were  calJed  Chippewayan,  from  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  wore  the  skins  gathered  round  their 
recks.  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  Indians  were  feathers, 
porcupine  quills,  bones,  or  shells  j  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Europeans  came  among  them,  glass  beads  and  trinkets.  They 
iattooed,  as  well  as  painted,  their  faces  and  bodies. 

3.  Hieroglyphics. — Indian  treaties  were  generally  hierogly-] 
jihical,  as  were  also  all  their  recorded  deeds.  The  accompanying 
liieroglyphics     give 
im  account  of  a  war- 
like foray.  The  nine 
j»addle8  in  the  canoe 

lodicate    nine    war-  '  ^^1t7•  ..&—**    l 

riors  J    the    figures     5    ^^^^^^^  C^  ^*?-«J-  j 
i«pre8ent  prisoners,  j>  rvirrw^f r* 

irith  a    tomahawk,  Hieroglyphical  Record  of  a  War  Party, 

bow,  arrow,  war-club,  &c.  One  prisoner  is  beheaded ;  another, 
'vith  the  shading  below,  is  a  woman.  The  fire  and  animals 
iadicate  a  council  held  by  chiefs  of  the  bear  and  turtle  tribes. 

3.  The  Toieniy  or  outline  of  some  ani- 
mal, from  do-daim,  a  faniily  mark,  was 
always  the  chiefs  signature  to  a  treaty. 
The  totem,  and  not  the  personal  name, 
tyas  generally  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  The 
loUowing  were  totems  of  the  chief  tribes : 


Turtle: 
Moliawk  Totem. 


Tribe  or  Nation. 


Algonquin  (rropor). . . . 

Nipissing 

Hurons 

Ojibwaya 

Ottawas " 

lULissisaugas,     (River  ) 

Indians) ) 

*etuu8 


Vabittilds 

Iroquois  (Six  Nations). . 


Locality. 


Quebec 

Two  Mouiitaina 

Montreal,  Lake  Huron. 

Lalco  Superior 

Ottawa  Kiver 

St.  CJair,  Quint6,  To-  \ 

ronto,  &c ) 

Ilurou  and  Cicorgian ) 

I'enirisula j 

Lake  Temiscaming. ... 
United  States  and  Ca- 1 

nada j 


Totem. 


A  green  oak,  &c, 
A  heron. 
Cord,  rock,  &o. 
Loon  and  bear. , 
A  grey  squirrel. 

A  crano. 

Wolf  and  stag.' 

An  eagle. 

Wolf,  bear,  deer,  ic. 


QxTESTiOKS.— Explain  the  hieroglyphical  picture  of  a  war  party  given 
m  this  page.  Explain  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  totem.  Give  tha 
tune,  locality,  and  totem  of  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  the  table. 
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4.  WamipMrn. — Iiulluc  money  con.siritct!  M 
white  or  purple  tube n,  muJo  of  tlie  iii>-i(i«'  oi 
th«  conch  or  clam  shoUs,  either  Tastened  on 
belts  or  Rtrung  like  beads,  ami  called  waiu" 
pum.  Each  bead  had  a  determined  value, 
Wampum  was  uned  either  in  trade  or  politiofL 
Wampum  belts  were  the  official  records  ot 
alliance,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  chief,  were 
the  ratilication  of  treaties  of  friendship,  &c. 

Wampum. 

5.  Tlie  Calumet,  or  peace-pipe,  was  made  of  clay  or  wtone, 
and  ornamented}  and  when  «muked  by  the  saclicms  with  aD 
enemy  or  a  stranger,  it  indicated  peace  and  fidelity. 

6.  The  Weapons  of  war  or  of  the  chase         \ 
conbisted  of  (tt)  bow  and  arrow}  (6)  war-        /?,> 
club^ 


-o»- 


Indian  Weapons.  Calumets. 

(c)  tomahawk}  {d)  stone  hatclict;  and  (e)  scalping-knifej  and 
spear.    War  was  the  chief  occujjatiou  of  the  Indians,  eitlier 
among  themselves,  or,  in  later  times,  upon  the  white  settle- 
ments.   Forty  braves,  or  war- 
riors,  constituted  an  onlinary 
war-party,  under  a  chief}  but 
fiometimes  six  or  more  ventured 
C)ut  as  scouts  or   marauders, 
upon  the  '*  war-path"    alone. 
For  protection,    the    colonists 
had  to  erect  timber-palisades 
about    their     dwellings,     and 
around  which  the  Indian  would 
stealthily  watch  for  his  victim. 


Palisaded  Enclosure,  and  Indian. 


QUBSTIOKS. — XIow  ia  wampum  used?  What  is  a  calumot.  *KniX  what 
leas  its  ueef  Give  the  names  of  tho  Indian  weapons  of  war  shown  iu 
>be  engraving.    What  is  said  of  Indian  war,  it»  usages,  ana  ■^'i^i^ere* 
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Scaflbld  Burial. 


7.  Burial. — Tliedea<l  were  usually 
placed  on  a  high  Hcallbld,  either 
eitting  or  lying.  Sometimes  they 
were  wrapped  in  BkiuM,  and  laid  on 
poles,  or  braiichoH  of  trees,  and  pla- 
ced in  a  pit.  Weapons,  food,  paints, 
&c.,  were  placed  beside  them  for 
their  use  in  the  "happy  hunting 
grounds  beyond  the  Retting  sun." 

8.  The  Religion  of  the  Indians  con>^i8ted  chiefly  in  the  belief 
>f  agood  and  an  evil  spirit.  There  were  no  infidels  among  them. 
Although  they  deified  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  elements, 
ihey  pre-eminently  adored  the  Great  Manitou,  or  Ma^^ter  of 
Life.  They  had  dim  traditions  of  the  creation,  the  deluge, 
And  of  the  great  atonement. 

9.  The  Sachem,  also  called  Sagomo,  and  Agohanna  (Algon- 
quin, sakema)y  was  the  head  of  a  tribe,  and  was  frequently 
an  hereditary  monarch,  who  sometimes  owed  his  elevation 
to  his  superior  prowess  in  war,  or  to  his  oratorical  powers. 
Ele  could  be  deposed  j  but  while  in  power  he  was  supreme. 
In  council,  composed  of  the  elders,  he  presided  as  umpire, 
and  to  his  decision  all  were  required  to  bow  with  submission. 
A.  chief  was  subordinate  to  the  sachem,  and  was  the  leader  of 
a  war-party.    Squa  was  the  Algonquin  for  woman. 

10.  The  Principal  Tribes  of  Canada. — The  principal  groups 
of  Indians  which  occupied  the  area  of  Canada  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  were  the  Algoumekins,  or  Algonquins,  and  the 
Huron-Iroquois.  The  Hurons,  or  Wyandota,  on  their  arrival, 
remained  in  the  country  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  while  the  Iroquois  removed  to  the  south  side. 
{See  WyandotSy  No.  14.)  After  the  war  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, some  of  the  Iroquois,  or  five  (afterwards  six)  Nation 
Indians,  who  had  previously  subdued  their  brethren  the  Eries 
and  the  Hurons,  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled  on  lands 
granted  to  them  by  King  George  III.  {See  Huron-Iroquois^ 
No.  16,  page  130.) 

1 1 .  TheAl-gon-quins,  originally  Algoumekins,  with  the  Huron" 
Iroquois,  are  eaid  to  have  descended  from  the  north,  by  the 
Ottawa  (or  Utawas)  river,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
and  to  have  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  By 
ihe  Ir>«>¥>w  *^y  wejre  esiled,  in  derision,  Adirondacks  (or 


int  of  Indian  burial.  In  what  did  the  reli- 
gion  of  tlM  ladtaUM  tomkif  Who  was  the  Sachenv  and  what  is  said  of 
blmr   NwM  tte  eail>  tribes  in  Canada.    Who  were  the  Algonqnlns? 
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bark-eaters).  They  received  the  generic  name  of  Algonquini? 
from  the  French.  In  Indian  they  "were  called  Odh  qua  (fume,— 
"  People  at  the  end  of  the  water  In  arts  and  otner  attain 
ments  they  excelled  the  Iroquois.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  head  of  a  northern  confederacy  similar  to  that  of 
the  Six  Nation  Indians.  In  later  times  they  were  allies  of  the 
French  and  Wyandots,  in  their  wars  against  the  No-do-wss, 
or  Iroquois.  The  principal  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  group 
settled  in  British  North  America,  were:  (I)  The  Montagnws 
du  Sagucnay  (Saguenay  Mountaineers);  (2)  The  TAtes  tie 
Boule  (the  J3ull-heaJs  of  the  St.  Maurice);  (3)  The  Ottawaa; 
(4)  The  Ojibways,  or  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  and  River 
"Winnipeg  (Sauteux  of  the  French) ;  (5)  The  Mashk^gons  oif 
the  River  Nelson.  The  Kilistinons,  afterwards  the  Crees  (lea 
Cris),  of  the  Hudson  Bay  west  and  River  Saskatchewan,  were 
eaid  to  have  been  of  Algonquin  origin.  No  tribe  of  this  group 
has  been  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  nor  have  any 
tribe  of  the  Chippewayan  group  been  found  east  of  Hudson 
Bay. 

12.  The  Ot-ia-waSj  or  U^a-wa8.  A  tradition  of  this  tribe 
asserts  that  they  were  members  of  a  northern  confederacy — 
(see  Algonquins,  No.  11) — tJiat  they  ^nigrated  and  separated; 
the  Algonquins  fixing  their  hunting-grounds  near  Quebec,  th** 
Hurons  about  Montreal  and  along  the  Upper  Lakes,  ana  the 
Ottawas  near  Michilimackinac  and  Detroit.  They  exacted 
tribute  from  tihe  tribes  passing  through  their  territory.  Thty 
are  chiefly  noted  for  tJieir  famous  union,  under  their  chief 
Pontiac,  with  the  Ojibways,  Sacs,  Senecas,  Pottawottamies, 
and  others,  for  the  cap»ure  of  nine  British  posts,  in  1763. 
(See  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Chapter  IX,  No.  63,  page  118.) 
Remnants  of  the  Ottawas  are  now  settled  on  the  Manitoulin 
Island,  in  Lake  Huron. 

13.  The  0-jih-way,  or  Od-jib-way  [plural  Odjibwaig],  occu- 
pied the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  included  the  Mes-sas-sag- 
nea  (or  Mis-si-sau-gas),  who  occupied  the  area  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  called  by  their  name,  lying  between  Point  Tessalon 
and  La  Cloche,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Ojib- 
ways sheltered  the  flying  Hurons,  and  defeated  their  pursuers 
at  Point  Iroquois,  Lake  Superior.  The  Ojibways  and  Missi- 
eaugas  are  both  caUed  by  different,  waiters  Chip-pe-ways.  (The 
Chep-pe-way-ans  cm  m  Miomsf  Mountain   race.)    Remnants 


QuBsnoira.— Menttn  tSm  prllMipal  tribes  of  th©  Algonquin  group. 
Mention  the  tradltioB  tl  tt»  Ottawas.  For  what  were  these  Indiars 
feotedr  Where  wMtllQtprilory  of  the  OjibwaTsr  Whatlsbaid  jftheuil 
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of  the  OjibwavH  are  now  settled  at  Alnwick,  Rice  Lake,  New 
Credit,  Sarnia,  and  LakcH  Sinicue  and  Coucliiching.  The 
Chippewa,  like  liic  Algmiquin  <»r  old,  in  now  the  common 
«u8ine8ff  language  of  the  Indians,  and  is  as  nece^Hary  an)ong 
"icin  as  I'riMicli  is  jiiittm;;  ICumpoans. 

J  I.  T/ie  Wy <tn(i(its^  in'  IIiir«tTis.  cluinj  to  litive  boon  ori^'i- 
naily  at  ^ll^  iuwul  «.<!  tiie  Irocjuois  jiroiip  ol'  trilics.  I'liey  at 
(U'st  occupied  tho  norlhvrn  hIiuvch  ol' the  St.  jjuwrence  (went- 
ward  from  the  pivsnit  silo  o\^  Moniivul),  and  afterwards  tiie 
country  lyin;;  boLweeii  MiJtdicdasli  JUiy  and  [.iiUc  Simcoe,  &c. 
After  their  alliance  with  the  AdironducKs,  the  Iroquois  waged 
a  war  of  extermination  aL'ain^t  them,  and  jMirsued  them  up  the 
Ottawa  to  theManitoulin  J^iands  (in  the  lake  since  called  Hu- 
ron), to  Michiliniackinac,  and  t(»  llie  northern  shorert  of  Lake 
Superior.  Here  the  Ojibways  sheltered  them,  and  defeated  the 
Iroquois.  This  occurred  in  1G48-50.  The  l-'rench  missiona- 
ries afterwards  collected  scattered  renmants  of  the  tribe,  and 
(i*ettled  them  at  the  village  of  Lorotte,  near  Quebec. 

15.  The  Minor  Tribes  <:A\  or  bordering  on,  Canada,  were: 
(1)  The  Petun  (or  Tc»bacco)  Indians  (Tionnontatehronon  or 
i'j-ti-on-non-to-tes),  and  the  Cheqeux  li.elev6a  who  occupied 
the  peninsula  to  the  n<»rth-west  of  Owen's  Sound  and  the 
I'onntry  near  the  Saugecn  river.  Routed  by  the  Inxjuoia, 
Ihey  tied,  in  1050,  to  Missouri.  (2)  The  At-ti-wen-da-ronk, 
itr  ''Nation  Neutre,"  (speaking  a  Huron  dialect,)  so  called 
from  their  original  neutrality  in  the  wars  between  the  Iroquois 
confederacy  and  the  Hurons.  This  peaceful  tribe  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  Lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  Ontario,  and  the  northern  side  of  the  Niagara 
liver.  Having  at  length  aided  the  weakened  Hurons,  they 
were  attacked  and  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Iroquois, 
in  1646-50.  (8)  The  Eriehroron,  also  called  Riquehroron, 
or  Eries  (the  Nation  du  Chat  of  the  French),  are  supposed 
to  have  been  identical  witli  the  Ca-taw-bas,  who  fled  before  the 
lr(>quois  to  Soutli  Carolina,  in  1G56-8.  They  occupied  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ph*ie,  and  have  left  evidences  of  their 
forn)er  power  in  the  inf^criptions  on  tiie  rocks  of  Cunningham 
Island.  Some  writers  think  that  the  Eries  were  tlic  neutral 
nation  spoken  of,  or  were  at  the  head  of  a  neutral  alliance 
of  tribes  occupying  the  area  between  J^akes  Erie  ami  Ontario. 
(4)  The  An-das-tes,   were  spread  over  Pennsylvania,   New 

QrvsTiONS.— Give  an  nccount  of  tho  Wyandot^,  or  Huron  Indians,  and 
of  tlteir  extermination  by  the  Iroquois  in  16<18-60.  Mention  the  number 
lu^d  names  oi'  the  minor  tribes  of  Canada.    What  is  said  of  each  of  themf 
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Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Ah  allies  of  the  Iluronfl,  pnrt 
of  ihern  came  wcHterly  to  liutFalo,  and,  adcr  sixteen  yearrt' 
utir  with  the  Iroquois,  were  Hulxlucd  in  IG72,  and  ilc<i  down 
the  Aliegliany  river.  (5)  The  Poutewataini,  or  Pot-trvwat-to* 
mic^,  au  Algonquin  tribe,  originally  tKnn  the  Bale  don  Puantn 
(rirocii  l!ay),  Michigan,  now  reside  in  Kansas,  and  a  few  at 
Owen  Si  und.  (0)  The  Nip-i.s-sings,  called  Afl-ki-cou-a-neh- 
ro-rou  hy  (he  IIuronH,  andSi>rcierH  hy  the  French  resided  near 
the  hike  of  that  name.  (7)  A  few  Mun-Heyfl(Deia-wttres);  and 
(b)  Nan-ti-cokes,  branches  of  the  Lcn-ni  Le-na-fjes  (or  original 
IX'0[»h'),  (both  Algonquin,)  are  nettled  in  the  western  par* 
«'f  the  Province,  near  London.  (0)  The  At-ti-kam-i-quef,  or 
Poissons  Ulancs  (White  Fish)  of  the  French,  in  the  north  o( 
Canada,  were  destroyed  by  the  pestilence  of  1670. 

16.  The  Huron- Iroquois  group  or  family  included  :  (I)  The. 
Five  (afterwards  the  Six)  Nations  of  celebrated  Iroquoi«  Jr 
diauH  J  and  (2)  Tl»e  Ilurons  (Wyandots,  or  Quatogien),  as  we)) 
as  the  followinsj  tribes:  (.'0  The  Sioux  (I)akotas) ;  (4)  Tlu^ 
AspiiieboiMes  (Sioux  of  the  rocks),  from  Assini  (Ojibway), 
rockn  or  f  tone.M,  and  bwrnUf  or  pwan,  a  Sioux  (or  little  Iroquois)  j 
and  (5)  The  Blackfect  (lespieds  nolrs).  Of  these  five  we  refer  now 
only  to  the  celebrated  Six  Nation  Indians.  The  history  of  thes* 
Indians,  although  chiefly  identified  with  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  also  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Canada. 
As  a  confederacy,  they  were  the  faithful  allies  of  the  English 
Crown  from  the  earliest  colonial  times  until  the  close  of  thf 
American  Revolution.  The  Six  Nations  embraced  the  follow 
ing  cantons,  or  tribes :  (I)  The  Mohawks ;  (2)  Oneidas ;  (3)  On- 
ondagas ;  (4)  Cayugas  j  (5)  Senecas ;  and  (6)  Tuscaroras.  At 
the  close  of  the  revohitionary  war,  the  Mohawks,  Cayugas,^ 
Onondagas,  and  others  removed  to  Canada,  and  settled;  Ist, 
at  Krantford,  on  the  Grand  River  (so  called  after  Brant,  the 
celebrated  Mohawk  chief),  where  they  received  a  grant  from 
ihe  Crown  of  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  its  head 
to  its  mouth,  now  worth  $1,000,000  j  2nd,  at  Tyendinaga  (so 
Tialled  after  Brant's  Indian  name),  on  the  Bay  of  Quints ; 
and,  3rd,  on  the  River  Thames.  In  1671,  a  portion  of  the 
Mo])awks  settled  at  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine),  near  Montreal. 

17.  Origin  and  Settlement  of  the  Iroquois. — The  origin  o( 
the  Iroquois  is  very  obscure.  Their  own  tradition  is  that 
they  originally  descended  the  River  Ottawa,  and  resided,  as  a 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  group  of  tribes. 
AThich  were  the  most  celebrated  tribes  of  this  group?  When  wert  they 
placed  iu  Upper  Canada?   What  is  said  of  their  origin  and  settlement? 
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•mall  tril>e,  at  Hoclu'lrtjrA  (Montreal).  Othprs  say  that  tlie? 
came  frum  tlie  vicinity  ol'  HudHun  liay  by  way  of  I  ho  Sa^iu*- 
nay  river,  ami  settled  in  the  country  around  Three  HiverH, 
which  they  ccmsidcredas  having  been  theirH.  They  wereHubjtct 
to  the  AlgonquiuR^  and  t'rum  them  learnetl  tlie  artH  of  hyu*- 
bandry  ami  war.  Becoming  nunierous,  tlu'y  nou^^ht  to  secure 
their  inde|K.'ndt«nce }  but  Winji  vaiKjuiMhed,  they  were  con»- 
pelled  to  tly.  Huvinj];  a^'cendud  the  St.  Liiwrenee,  and  coa^tt'd 
the  Bouthern  ehoro  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  entered  the  (>.s\ve^o' 
river,  and  Hcattoved  themsclvea  in  nepurute  bandn  throughout 
various  parts  of  the  State  i»f  New  York, 

18.  Iroquois  Confederacy. — AfterwardM,  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, and  at  the  dct^ire  of  the  Ononda.'us,  they  Ibrnied  a 
league,  under  the  title  of  Ilo-de-nopau-noe,  or  ''peoj.le  i>f 
the  Long  IIouHe."  This  house  extended  from  the  lliver 
Iludi^on  to  the  great  laken  of  ('anada.  The  Mohawks  gimrdcil 
the  eastern  end,  and  the  Senecas  the  weHtorn.  The  struc- 
ture of  thi8  league  suggested  the  iinion  of  the  thirt<*eu  colo- 
nies in  the  revolutionary  war — an  union  which  was  after- 
wards developed  into  the  political  compact  of  the  prei-JCMt 
United  States.  The  confederacy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  in  1540.  It  was  succeaafully  maintained  for  upward?* 
of  200  years;  indeed  it  has  never  been  formally  dissolved. 
Originally  it  included  only  five  cantons  or  nations,  who  nume«l 
themselves  "  A-qu-a-nu  8chi-o-ni,"  or  *' the  United  People:  but, 
in  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  a  southern  tribe,  were  admitted,  nnd 
became  the  sixth  nation.  The  Ne-ca-ria-ges,  arem^an^  cfthe 
Ilurons  at  Mich-ili-niack-i-nao  (the  *'  Oreat  Turtle,"  auJ:ievi- 
Bted  to  Mack-i-naw),  was  nominally  admitted,  in  1 7215,  as  a 
eeventh  nation.  .By  the  Algonquins,  or  Adirondacks,  the 
Mohawks,  or  principal  tribe  of  this  celebrated  league,  was 
known  as  the  Min-goes,  or  Min-gans ;  Ma-quas  by  the  Dutch ; 
Nation  dea  Loups,  by  the  French ;  and  Nodo-was,  or  "  AcUler 
Rnemy,"  by  the  Ojibways  and  Hurons.  The  Iroquois,  as  a 
confederacy,  were  known  as  the  Cinq  Nations  (Five  Nations) 
uy  the  French ;  and  subsequently,  allor  the  admission  i(  tlie 
Tuscaroras,  as  the  Six  Nations  by  the  English.  The  FrciioU 
term  '* Iroquois"  is  founded  on  the  Indian  word  *' /mo," 
**I  have  said"  (/a»  dii),  an  approbatory  exclamation  with 
which  tlney  always  finished  their  speeches.  Otliers  <lerivc  it 
trom  '*  Yoe  hauhV^  another  approbatory  exclamation. 
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yvBSTioini.— Give  an  account  of  the  celebrated  Iroqaois  confederacy 
'^ita  origin,  objccta,  history  and  duration.  By  ^hac  names  were  tli« 
Iroquois  Indians  Hnown  r   Give  a  sketch  of  the  wan  of  tho  confederacy* 
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19.  Wars  of  the  Iroquoit.—Jn  their  protracted  wars  the  Iro 
^^lois  extirpated  theErieg;  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Huron  a  j 
lidefeated  the  Adirondacks  and  Utawas,  and  thiia  placed  Canada 
tinder  their  sway.  In  IG 10-1G70,  they  drove  the  An-das-te«;  and 
At-ti-oii-an-di-rons,  or  "Neutral  Nation."  and  Petuns,  from  the 
Niao;ara  Peninsula  and  the  Lakes  5  and  after  their  conquest  0/ 
Canada,  established  colonies  along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Before  1670,  th(jf'  fornied  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
'liood  of  what  is  now  Kin^jton.''  iVAbb^  de  Fdn^lon^  eldei 
brother  of  the  distingninhed  Archl.shop  of  Canibray^  was  once 
M  missionary  among  them.  In  1760  they  reached  their  zenith  ; 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  their  power  began  gradually 
to  decline. 
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Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada* 

,     (Continued  from  page  128.) 
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British  Rulk,  First  Period:   prom  the  Conquest  until 
THE  Division  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1760-1792. 

I     >       Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Estdblislmient  of  English    Colonial    Government — American 
Designs  upon  Canada — Changes  in  the  Constitution, 

1.  British  Rule  inaugurated. — ^It  was  after  the  treaty  o< 
peace,  in  1763,  that  General  Murray  was  appointed  first 
Governor-General  of  the  new  British  Province  of  Quebec,  in 
place  of  Lord  Amherst,  viho  had  hitherto  acted  as  governor-in- 
chief.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  province  were  contracted  by 
the  separation  from  it  of  New  Brunswick,  Labrador,  &c.  The 
old  district-divisions  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers 
were  retained.  General  Murray,  with  an  executive  council, 
governed  the  Quebec ;  G  eneral  Gage,  the  Montreal  5  and  Col. 
Burton,  the  Three  Rivers  District.  Two  other  districts,  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  St.  Francis,  were  shortly  afterwards  set  apart. 


QuBSTioiTS.— Name  the  principal  tubjeots  of  chapter  eleven.  When 
did  British  rule  in  Canada  commence?  Who  was  its  first  governor?  Givs 
the  names  of  its  divisions.  What  system  of  government  was  then  adopted? 
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Justice  waa  administered  in  each  district  chiefly  by  military 
or  militia  officers,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Governor.  This 
system  was  not  popular,  and  only  continued  in  operation  for  a 
dhort  time,  until  a  court  of  King's  Bench  and  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  instituted.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
France  were,  however,  followed  in  matters  affecting  land. 

2.  Slate  of  Canada  at  this  Time. — The  population  of  Canada 
lit  this  time  was  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8,000  Indians. 
Vhe  country,  however,  had  been  exhausted  by  desolating  wars  j 
and  agriculture  and  other  peaceful  arts  languished.  The 
fiilure  of  the  French  Government  to  pay  its  Canadian  credit- 
ors the  sums  due  to  them,  chiefly  through  the  fraud,  rapacity 
uiid  extravagance  of  the  Intendant  Bigot  and  his  accomplices, 
mvolved  many  of  these  creditors  in  misery  and  ruin. 

3.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Government  discussed. — In 
u7G6,  Governor  Murray  was  recalled,  and  Gen.  (afterwards  Sir 
Ijuy)  Carleton  appointed  Governor-General.*    In  August  of 

*  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  DorcheBter)  was  among  tho  most  eminent  men 
fvho  Iiave  govemod  Canada.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1725,  entered 
/.he  arm/  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec, 
iindor  Wolfe,  in  1759.  He  was,  for  his  services,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
.Brigadier-General,  and  during  the  Governor-General  (Murray's)  absence 
from  Canada  in  1767,  ho  administered  the  government.  Being  in  England 
/n  1770,  ho  aided  in  the  passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  1771.  In  1774  ho 
.eturnod  as  Governor-General,  and  successruUy  resisted  the  attack  of  the 
,  Vmcricans  upon  Quebec  in  1776.  In  1778  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
Jiuightod  by  the  King.  In  1782  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  Com< 
inander-in-Chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  America.  In  1786  he  wa8  created 
Lord  Dorchester  for  bis  distinguished  services;  and  from  that  time  until 
1796  ( with  the  exception  of  two  years)  he  remained  in  Canada  as  Governor- 
General.  He  was  thus  connected  with  Canada  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-six  years.  During  that  time  he  acquired  groat  distinction  as  a  colo- 
.lial  governor  by  his  prudence,  firmness,  aud  sagacity.  His  conciliatory 
Uianner  towards  the  French  Canadians  and  towards  other  parties,  won 
for  him  their  love  and  respect;  and  when  he  retired  from  the  government 
kf  Canada,  it  was  amid  tho  heartfelt  regret  of  all  classej  of  the  people. 
He  died  in  1808,  aged  83.  - . ,. 

Questions.— Mention  the  population  and  state  of  Canada  at  this  tliM. 
Who  succeeded  Governor  Murray?  What  ameliorations  in  the  system  o< 
{(overument  ^ere  proposed?    Cjiyo  i^skctcU  of I^ord  Dorobestcr's  career. 
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that  year,  Governor  Carleton,  and  Gov.  Sir  Henry  Moore  of  New 
York,  met  at  Lake  Ghamplain,  each  with  a  surveyor,  to  fix  the 
boundary  line  between  their  respective  provinces.  Tlie  boun- 
dary stone  set  up  in  that  year  was  replaced  by  an  iron  monument 
at  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  in  1842.  During  the 
interval.  Major  Irving  was  appointed  President  of  the  Province 
pro  tern.  Much  dissatisfaction  was,  however,  felt  because  of 
the  continued  administration  of  justice  and  civil  affairs  solely 
by  military  men,  and  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  left  th<j 
province.  Memorials  and  complaints  on  the  subject  were 
transmitted  to  England,  and  there  referred  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  except  to  direct 
the  Governor-General  to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  these  complaints.  Sir  Guy  went  to  England 
in  1770  to  give  testimony  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  did  not 
return  until  1774.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Cramah^  was  ap 
pointed  Governor  ad  interim.  The  evidence  taken  before  the 
commission  was  referred  to  three  crown  lawyers,  who  did 
not  report  upon  it  until  1772-73.  Two  were  in  favour  of 
the  views  entertained  by  the  colonists  j  while  the  third  wa"} 
opposed  to  them. 

4.  The  Quebec  Act  of  1114. — As  the  result  of  all  these  discuj- 
fiions,  the  British  ministry  resolved  to  submit  to  Parliament 
a  conciUatory  measure,  which  was  finally  passed,  entitled 
a  ''Bill  for  reconstructing  the  government  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec."  This  bill  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
''free  exercise"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion j  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council ;  and  for  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  criminal  law  of  England  into  the  province;  but  if 
declared  "that  in  all  matters  of  controversy,  relative  to  pro- 
perty and  civil  rights,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada 
as  the  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same."  Thus,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  religion,  and  protection  under  the  civil  laws,  of  French 

QtTKSTiONS.— Mention  the  stops  which  wore  taken  to  remove  any  cause* 
of  complaint.  What  inquiries  wore  Fct  ou  foot  ?  What  was  the  result  of  these 
Ip^uiries?   M§ntio^  the  pnuci;;al  proviaious  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  177i 
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Canada  were  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  by  Imperial  statute ; 
and  a  system  of  local  self-government  was  introduced.  The 
act  was  distasteful  to  the  British  residents,  but  it  gave  unmixed 
satisfaction  to  the  French  Canadians;  and,  at  a  time  when  the 
old  English  colonies  were  wavering  in  their  attachment  to  the 
British  crown,  it  confirmed  them  in  their  allegiance  to  the  king. 
5.  Efforts  of  the  Disaffected  Colonists  to  Detach  the  Canadians 
from  England — Most  of  the  old  English  Colonies  in  America  had 
loQg  possessed  liberal  royal  charters,  under  which  they  enjoyed 
the  right  of  almost  unlimited  self-government.  The  long  conti- 
nuance of  this  right,  almost  unquestioned  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, had,  in  many  cases,  fostered  a  spirit  of  ambitious 
resistance  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Sjovereign  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
kven  when  it  was  employed  to  modify  or  counteract  the  hasty 
•,>r  oppre'=i8ive  acts  of  the  local  governments.  This  spirit  of 
opposition  had  much  to  do  with,  and  even  gave  an  undue 
t'ehemence  to,  (he  resistance  of  the  New  England  colonists 
to  the  ill-advised  stamp  and  customs  duties  acts  which  were 
imposed  upon  the  American  Colonies  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
nent.  This  state  of  feeling  ripened  into  open  revolt  against  the 
liovereign  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  stamp  act  was  passed 
m  1765,  but,  owing  to  the  violent  agitation  which  it  caused, 
/vas  repealed  in  1766.  The  custom  duties  act  was  passed  in 
1767,  but  repealed  in  1770,  except  so  far  as  the  duty  on  tea 
vv^as  concerned.  In  order  to  raise  a  revenue,  the  East  India 
(]!ompany  was  allowed,  in  1773,  to  export  tea  to  Boston.  On 
its  arrival  there,  a  party,  disguised  as  Indians  (some  of  whom 
were  interested  rivals  of  the  East  India  Company),  boarded 
the  ships,  seized  the  tea  and  threw  it  into  the  harbour.  The 
government  therefore  shut  up  the  harbour,  until  the  Com- 
pany should  be  indemnified  for  its  losses,*  revoked  the  charter 

•  «  The  object  of  the  mother  country  tin  imposing  a  duty  of  three  pence 

QuESTiOKS.— Was  the  Quebec  Act  ratisfactoryr  What  is  said  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America?  Give  an  account  of  the  state  of  ill  feeling 
ill  ^ew  Englsind  at  this  time,  and  of  its  evil  effects  upon  the  colony* 
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of  Massachusetts,  and  sent  troops  under  General  Gage  to 
enforce  obedience.  In  1774,  the  ApseniWy  of  Massachusetts, 
by  circular,  requested  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  of  the  Colonies  to  concert  measures  of  resist- 
ance. Each  of  the  thirteen  old  Colonies,  except  Georgia,  sent 
delegates.  Canada  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  revolt  ^ 
and  although  one  of  the  three  addresses  issued  by  the  insur- 
gent Congress  was  specially  addressed  to  the  Canadians,*  they 
declined  to  repudiate  their  formal  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  especially  as  that  same  Congress  had  denounced  the 
liberality  to  these  very  French  Canadians  of  the  Quebec  Act  of 
1774,  which  they  regarded  as  so  great  a  boon. 

6.  American  Hostile  Attacks  upon  Canada. — The  appeal  from 
the  insurgents  having  failed  to  secure  the  co-operating  sympa- 
thy of  the  Canadians,  Congress  dispatched  a  two-fold  expedition, 
in  1775  to  secure  the  British  posts  in  Canada,  and  to  develop 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  inhabitants.  One  army  from  Bostoit 
under  Gen.  Arnold  t  was  despatched  by  way  of  the  Eenneben 

per  pound  on  tea  Imported  by  the  East  India  Company  into  America, 
while  it  was  twelve  pence  per  pound  in  England]  was  mainly  to  break  up 
the  contraband  trade  of  the  Colonial  merchants  with  Holland  and  her 
possessions."  •  •  •  '<Someof  the  merchants  of  [Boston]  had  becomii 
rich  in  the  traffic,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  fortune  whicJi 
Hancock  [president  of  the  insurgent  Congress]  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
was  thus  acquired.  •  •  •  "Itwasfit,  then,  that  Hancock,  who  •  •  • 
was  respondent  in  the  Admiralty  Courts,  in  suits  of  the  Crown,  to  recover 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  •  •  •  should  be  the  first  to  affix  his 
name  to  the  [declaration  of  independence],  which,  if  made  good  would 
save  him  from  ruin."  •  •  *—SaOin6'»  American  Loyalists,  \  ol.  l.f 
(Boston,  1865,)  pages  8,  9, 13. 

•  The  first  of  these  documents  was  addressed  to  King  George  III,  t*io 
second  to  the  British  people,  and  the  third  to  the  Canadian  colonists. 

t  Benedict  Arnold  after  these  events  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and,  as  a 
royalist  General,  fought  with  great  bravery  in  the  subsequent  campaigns 
of  Virginia  and  Connecticut.  The  brave  and  noble  Major  John  Andrd, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  with  Arnold  fortho 
surrender  of  West  Point  to  the  British  general,  was  taken,  while  return* 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  famous  tea-riot  in  Boston  t  What  efforts 
were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians? 
Tbeso  disloyal  overtoroa  having  failed,  what  course  was  next  adopted? 
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liiver  against  Quebec.  The  other,  under  Generals  Montgom- 
ery* and  Schuyler,  marched  against  Montreal.  On  its  way  it 
Hurprised  and  captured  the  important  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  with  all  their  munitions  of 
war  J  and,  in  succession,  it  also  took  the  posts  at  Isle  aux  Noix, 
St.  Johns,  Chambly,  and  Sorel.  A  still  more  flattering  address 
was  then  issued  by  Congress  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Canada.  Many  people  of  both  British  and  French  origin 
heartily  sympathized  with  its' objects.  The  Governor-General 
(Sir  Guy  Carleton)  was  much  embarrassed  by  such  disloyal 
sympathy;  and,  although  aided  by  the  clergy  and  seigneurs, 
he  could  scarcely  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Americans,  to  whose  victorious  standard  many  British 
and  French  Canadians  had  flocked.  Mont> 
t'eal,  after  a  slight  resistance,  surrendered 
to  the  invaders.  General  Carleton  had 
even  to  fly  in  disguise  to  Quebec.  Here 
he  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  disposed 
io  surrender  the  city.  These  he  com- 
pelled to  leave  it,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  organize  the  loyal  militia  for  its  defence. 
7.  The  Siege  of  Quebec  by  the  Americans, 
•—With  the  exception  of  Quebec,  Canada 
was  now  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the    Walls  of  Quebec. t 

ing  to  Now  York,  and  exeonted  as  a  spy.  The  AmericanB  thus  saved  West 
Point.  Arnold,  who  fled,  was  branded  as  a  traitor  by  the  revolutionists. 
Though  a  brave  man,  he  was  unprincipled  and  rapacious.  He  went  to 
England  after  the  revolution,  but  was  in  New  Brunswick  in  1786.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1801. 

•  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1787.  He  served 
under  Wolfe  (by  whom  he  was  made  a  lieutenant),  at  Louisbourg  and 
Quebec ;  but  he  afterwards  left  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and  joined 
the  American  revolutionists.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  defences  of 
Quebec,  he  was  sent  to  take  it,  and  also  Montreal.  Montreal  was  captured ; 
but  he  failed  to  take  Quebec,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

t  Explanation  of  the  Engraving :— A,  the  St.  Charles  Biver;  B,  the  St. 

QuBBTiONB.— What  is  said  of  Arnold  f  of  Montgomery  ?  Was  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada  by  the  Americans  successAiir  What  did  Gen.  Carleton 
do  in  the  emergency  f  Point  out  the  various  places  in  the  engravinf . 
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iniericans.  The  capture  of  tliis  place,  therefore,  would  decide 
iie  present  fate  of  the  country.  Garleton  had  but  1,600  men, 
including  about  600  militia.  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
American  commander,  had  already  reached  Quebec,  and, 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  it,  retired  to  await 
General 
B.Mont. 
goiuery. 
On  Gen. 
Montgo- 
mery's 
arrival, 
he  invested 
the  city,  but 
forebore  to 
attack  it  un- 
til a  favourable  op- 
portunity presented 
itself.  This  occur- 
red on  the  3 let  De- 
cember. The  as- 
eault  was  however 
repulsed.  General 
Montgomery  was  killed  and 
Col.  Arnold  wounded.  The 
Americana  withdrew  the  re- 
mainder of  their  forces,  but 
still  maintained  the  siege 
until  spring.  Having,  how- 
ever,   lost    many   men    by        Face  of  the  Citadel,  Quebec 

Lawrence;  a,  the  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  Monnment;  b,  the  spot  whei« 
Geueral  Moutgomery  was  killed;  c,  the  place  where  Colonel  Arnold  wai 
wo  uudcd ;  /,  Darham  Terrace.   The  gates  are  indicated  by  name. 


QuxBTiozfe.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  siego  of  Queboe  by  the  Amer/^ana 
Heution  thenumborofmcnundor  Sir  Guy  Carloton?  Whatdid  Arnold  dot 
\VUo  lost  Vii»  Ufe  r  Aiter  the  siego  of  Qrebco,  what  did  i^9  Aincriaan?  d  o  I 
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dineuBe,  they  were  not  long  able  to  maintain  themselves.    They 
Uiereibre  fell  back  in  May,  1776,  to  Three  Rivers,  but  were 
vigorously  followed  by  Carleton,  who  had  received  reinforce' 
uienty     He  pressed  then^  so  closely  that  he  captured  their 
Artillery  and  stores,  and  changed  their  retreat  into  a  rout.  ' 
The  remnant  of  them  took  refuge  at  Sorel.     About  the  same 
ti'nie  that  post,  held  by  the  Americans  under  Major  Butterfield,  ' 
iras  also  obliged  to  surrender,  together  with  a  detachment  sent 
to  its  relief.    In  the  mean  time.  Congress  was  not  idle.    It 
despatched  further  reinforcements  to  Canada  in  June,  177G, 
under  Gen.  Sullivan,  but  without  effect,  and  again  issued  an 
animated  and  characteristic  address  to  the  Canadian  people.  ^ 
Three  special  commissioners:   Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  (who  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  p* 
John,  afterwards  Archbishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore),  and  Samuel 
C!hase,  were  despatched  to  treat  with  the  Canadians.    Their  ^^^ 
embassy  signally  failed;  for  the  inhabitants  had  by  this  time 
learned  by  experience  to  regard  the  Americans  as  enemies  '^ 
k'ather  than  as  friends.    Strong  efforts  were  also  made  by  thef> 
Americans  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  British  standard, 
out  without  effect.    Under  the  able  chieflanship  of  the  brave 
Foseph  Brant,  or  Thayendanega,*  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nation 
Indians  remained  fast  and  loyal  allies  of  king  George  m. 

*  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanega),  a  Mohawk  Indian,  of  puro  blood,  wai  ■  *• 
oorn  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1742.  Ho  received  a  good  education  in  ' 
Connecticut.  In  tho  revolutionary  war  of  1776  he  became  the  ally  of  the 
Eugliah  ;  and,  as  a  prominent  chief  among  tho  Iroquois,  he  inflncnccd 
Boveral  cantons  of  that  celebrated  league  to  join  tlio  British  etendard. 
During  that  war,he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  raids  upon  the  border  settlcmenti 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  John,  the  son  of  Sir  \Vm.  Johnson, 
;\nd  Col.  Butler.  During  tho  revolution,  ho  held  a  colonel's  commission 
Jrom  the  King.  At  tho  close  of  the  war,  ho  removed  to  Cacada,  and 
obtained  from  Governor  Haldimand,  for  tho  Six  Nations,  the  grant  of  a 
territory  on  tho  Grand  Kiver,  six  miles  in  width,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  The  town  of  Brantford,  or  Brant's  ford,  on  the  river,  wjis  named 
alter  him ;  as  was  also  the  county  of  Brant,  in  the  same  locality,  and  the 


Questions.— How  did  General  Carleton  follow  up  his  success?  In 
iho  meantime  what  did  tho  American  Congress  do?  Was  the  disloyal 
,*Pt)eal  to  the  Canadi^a  swccessful  t     What  is  said  of  tho  Iroquois  t 
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8.  Determination 
of  the  Americana  to 
Retain  Canada, — 
In  order  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  from 
Canada,about  8,000 
British  and  German 
troops,  which  had 
been  promptly  sent 
out  from  England  to| 
reinforce  Gen.  Carle- 
ton's  array,  arriv- 
ed in  Canada.  The 
campaign  was  at 
once  vigorously  re- 
sumed 'j  and  the  Am' 
ericaninvadingforce 
was  soon  driven  out 
of  Canada,  and  even  Thayendanega  (Joseph  Brant), 

from  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham 
plain  J  but  owing  to  Gen.  Burgoyne'  s*  bad  generalship  in  follow- 

township  of  Thayeudanega,  on  the  Bay  of  Quhit6,  where  a  number  of  th<t 
Mohawks  bad  settled.  He  translated  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  St> 
Mark  into  the  Mohawk  language;  and  in  many  ways  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  bis  people.  He  was  greatly 
respected  and  holoved  by  them  and  by  the  English.  He  visited  England 
in  1783;  and  died  near  Wellington  Square,  Upper  Canada,  on  November 
24, 1807,  aged  65  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lage. Grand  Biver,  and  interred  near  the  churoh  which  he  bad  erected 
there.  His  son  John  subsequently  led  the  Mohawks  at  the  victorious 
battle  of  Queonston,  in  October,  1812.  Joseph  Brant  was  a  noble  spe* 
cimen  of  a  Christian  Indian,  and  did  much  to  alleviate  the  horrors  ol 
Indian  warfare  during  the  period  of  the  American  revolutionary  war. 

*  John  Burgoyne,  a  general  in  tha  British  army,  was  sent  out  to  America  to 
a)d  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  tho  thirteen  colonies.  He  was  successful 
at  Ticonderoga,  but  disastrously  failed  in  the  rest  of  bis  campaign,  as 


QtTBSTiOKB.— How  many  troops  were  sent  out  from  Englaud?  Wlu^t 
did  Gen.  Carleton  do  with  them?  How  did  the  campaign  against  tho 
iAVUdeis  end  f  Give  a  sketQh  of  the  chief  Thayendanega,  or  Joseph  Br^tt 
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General  Burgoyne. 


ing  up  the  enemy,  without  proJ)er  sapport 
or  guarded  lines  of  retreat,  the  campaign 
ended  disastrously  for  the  British  arms. 
Burgoyne  was  compelled  to  suri'ender  to 
General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in  the  StaU 
of  New  York,  October,  1777. 

9.  Progress  of  Events  in  Canada.-^ hi 
length  quiet  having  been  restored  to  the 
province,  Carleton  sought  to  effect  va- 
rious reforms.  The  council  resumed  its 
sittings,  and  passed  several  useful  mea- 
snres.  In  1778,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  returned  to  England,  and 
was  replaced  by  General  Haldimand  as  LieutenantrGovernor. 
flis  riffime  was  repressive  rather  than  popular.  This  course  he 
considered  to  be  necessary,  aa  the  times  were  critical ;  for  the 
Americans,  who  were  generally  successful  in  the  revolution* 
ary  contest  with  England,  had  both  sympathizers  and  emis- 
saries throughout  Canada.  Gen.  Haldimand  remained  five 
years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  as 
locum  UnenSf  who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Colonel  Hope. 

10.  The  Independence  of  the  United  States, — The  surrender  of 
seven  thousand  British  troops,  under  General  Comwallis,*  to 
an  allied  French  and  American  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  at  Yorktown  in  the  State  of  Yirginiay  on  the  19th 

General  Braddoclc  had  done  before  him,  and  fh)m  elmilar  causes.    He 
afterwards  became  an  M.P.,  and  died  in  i792.    See  Note  *  on  page  96. 

*  Charles  Marquis  Comwallis  was  bom  in  1788.  He  sacceasfiillf  served 
under  the  British  Generals  Howe  and  Clinton  in  the  first  years  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war.  He  held  a  separate  command  in  1780;  and 
after  gaining  several  victories  over  the  Americans,  he  was  at  length 
besiugod  by  them  at  Yorktown,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence,  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  Ue  was  twice  afterwards  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
ouco  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  India,  he  defeated  Tippoo  Saib,  and 
In  Ireland  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  a  humane,  brave,  ana 
honourable  man.    He  died  in  1805,  aged  67  years. 


QiTBSTiOKS.— How  did  Gen.  Burgoyne^  campaign  end  P  Why  did  he  fail  ? 
Give  a  sketch  of  his  career  and  of  Gen.  Comwallis.  What  events  occurred 
daring  the  years  1777  to  1782.   What  governors  succeeded  Gen.  Carleton? 
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of  October,  1782,  virtually  decided 
ttie  war;  and  in  September,  1783, 
Great  Britain,  by  treaty,  recognized 
the  independence  of  her  thirteen 
revolted  colonies.  Not  less  than 
25,000  loyalists,  who  had  adhered 
to  tlie  royal  caiiHC  in  these  colonies, 
hail  their  property  confiscated,  and 
were  forced  to  quit  their  homes. 
They  themeelves  were  proscribed, 
dnd  were  compelled  to  seek  pro- 
tection under  the  British  flag  in  England,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.*  The  Iroquois 
Indians  had  also  to  leave  their  old  encampments  and  hunting 
grounds,  and  to  accept  from  the  Br'tish  government  a  home 
which  was  freely  given  to  them  in  Upper  Canada. 

11.  Constitutional  Changes — Clergy  Reserves. — ^n  178(5,  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  then  Lord  Dorchester,  returned  as  Governoi- 
General.  The  political  discussions,  which  had  for  the  previous 
few  years  been  going  on  with  a  view  to  popularize  the  public 
administration,  and  to  introduce  representative  government, 
were  now  revived.  Petitions  for  and  against  the  propose<l 
changes  were  sent  to  England;  and  various  schemes  for  th.) 
settlement  of  the  question  were,  under  strong  influences,  suli- 
mitted  to  the  Britisli  ministry.  At  length.  Lord  Grenville,  tlr  e 
Colonial  minister,  sent  to  Lord  Dorchester,  in  1789,  the  dra.t 
of  a  new  constitution  for  Canada,  which  proposed  to  divide 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  anii 

•  At  the  peace  of  1783,  "  Mamaehngetts,  Virginia  and  New  Tork  adopted 
measures  of  unexciuable  severity  [towards  the  Loyalist^.  In  the  latttff 
State  such  was  the  violence  manifested,  that  in  Angust,  1783,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress  that  the  Loyalists  conceive 
the  safety  of  their  live*  depends  on  my  removing  them."— ^aMne's  Ame- 
rican Loyalists,  1864;  vol.  I,  pp.  88, 90.    (Sabine  is  an  American  writer. ) 


QuESTioifS..— Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Comwallis  at 
forktown.  What  is  said  of  the  Loyalists  and  of  their  persecutions^ 
^ive  a  oketch  of  the  proposed  changes  in  tlMi  constitution  of  Canada 
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WUliam  Pitt. 


lo  j:;iv'e  to  fiach  Hccti<»n  a  Legislative  Council  and  Iloupe  of 

Assembly,  with  a  local  government  of 
its  own.  Lord  Dorchester  oppospcl  tho 
divisionof  the  province  J  but,  never 
theless,  the  bill  was  introduced  in* 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
younger  Pitt.*  After  much  opposi- 
tion it  was  finally  passed  in  1791. t 
Thus,  under  the  celebrated  constitu- 
tional act  of  this  year,  representative 
government,  in  a  modified  form,  was 
lix.iu  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 

two  Canadas  simultaneously,  and  gave  very  great  satisfaction. 
In  the  same  year  the  famous  Clergy  Reserve  Act  was  passed 
in  England.  This  Act  set  apart  one  seventh  of  the  unsurveyed 
lands  of  the  Province  "for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy;" 
and  authorized  the  governor  of  either  Province  to  establish 
rectories  and  endow  them.  This  act  became  afterwards  a 
fruitful  source  of  agitation  and  discontent  in  Upper  Canada. 

12.  Arrival  of  I^otestant  Missionaries. — With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  Protestant  military  chaplains^  who  had  come 
to  Canada  immediately  after  the  conquest,  little  was  done  to 
supply  the  growing  want  of  Protestant  missionaries  among 
the  British  settlers,  until  between  the  years  1 780-1 790.  During 
those  tea  years,   clergymen,   ministers,  and  even  ia^meu. 


•  William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  was  born  II 
1759.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1781,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  by  the  King.  He  was  ons  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
Britain.    He  died  in  1806,  i^od  only  47  years. 

t  "  It  was  in  a  debate  on  this  bill,  that  Fox  and  Burke  severed  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  had  existed  between  them  for  a  long  period.  The 
scene  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  occurred  in  tho  House  of 
Commons.  Fox,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  wept  tiXoud.^*^Sabine'$ 
dmerican  Loyalkta  (1864),  vol.  1,  paj{es  92  and  116. 

QuKSTiOHB.— What  part  did  William  Pitt,  Fox  and  Burke  take  in  the 
dlscossiun  ou  the  subjectf    Give  particulars  of  the  Clergy  Beserre  Aotf 
ypiMt  is  said  of  the  arrival  of  Protestant  minititers  f 
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connected  with  the  Ohnrchei  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
with  the  Hethodiiti  Baptist,  Oongregational  and  other  ohurcheB) 
arrired  and  laboured  whererer  thej  oould  gather  together  a 
congregation,  or  eren  a  few  hearera.  Many  of  these  ministers 
were  United  Empire  Loyalists  (  some  were  offlconand  soldiers, 
but  all  were  self-denjing,  devoted  men,  who  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  priyations  and  discomforts  incident  to  a  new 
and  thinly  settled  country.  These  good  men  have  long  since 
rested  "  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.  ** 
(Sae  Chapter  zz.) 

18.  Canada  in  Her  Reliffiom  Atpeett  and  Tr\/tueneei,'-'ti  H 
a  striking  fact  that  Oanada  was  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
was  not  originally  settled  by  (or  for  purposes  of,)  conquest. 
The  pursuits  of  her  inhabitants  were  always  peaceful,  not 
warlike.  She  has  always  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  never 
as  the  aggressor.  At  one  time  her  trade  was  in  furs,  and 
afterwards,  as  now,  in  timber  and  grain ;  but  amidst  all  the 
**  chances  and  changes  "  of  her  history,  and  the  trade  contests 
and  internal  feuds  of  her  people,  the  religious  culture  and 
training  of  her  inhabitants  has  not  been  forgotten.  Tha 
adherents  of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome,  who  were  her  first  settlers, 
were  remarkable*  for  their  seal  In  sending  missionaries  far  away 
into  the  wilderness  wherever  their  explorers,  or  fur  traders, 
ventured.  The  emblem  of  France's  sovereignty  and  the  sacred 
symbol  of  hei  faith  were  always  planted  side  by  side.  No 
hardship  was  too  great  for  her  missionaries  to  endure,  and  no 
form  of  martyrdom  or  of  torture  was  too  terrible  or  inhuman  to 
induce  them  to  slacken  in  their  devotion,  or  turn  them  from  their 
purpose.  So,  on  the  advent  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
and  the  early  British  settlers,  they  too  carried  with  them  their 
ardent  love  for  the  Bible,  and  for  **  the  God  of  their  fathers.  '^ 
Rivalling  the  seal  and  devotion  of  the  early  French  mission- 
aries, many  of  them,  even  down  to  out  own  time^  spent  their 
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QuBSTiom.— What  li  said  of  the  pioneers  of  the  various  ohurohes  In 
Oaaadaf  Give  a  sketch  of  Canada  in  her  religions  aspects  and  inflaenees. 
Who  were  her  earliest  setUenf  Whf^t  oharaoterjteed  ^he  U.  B.  Loyalists! 
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lives  in  tinccaBing  labours  and  privations,  "counting  tiot  their 
lives  dear  unto  tlicm"  so  that  they  might  carry  the  word  of 
life  and  the  spirit  of  cuuflolution  Uj  the  home  of  the  dlKtunt 
settler,  or  to  tlic  wiukIoHiij;  triljcn  which  yet  ling'T  in  our 
foroHts.  And  OixI'h  l)leMHing  has  rested  abuniiuntly  iipon  tlicir 
labours;  for  they  hove  increased  and  nuiUiplic<i  exceedingly. 
From  the  tliree  or  four  RccoUet  Fatlicrn  of  1G15, — the  apostolic 
Stuart,  "father  of  tlio  Church  in  Upper  Canada,"  in  1783,— tlir 
ardent  8ol<licr  Tuflby  of  tlu;  Mctlio<iists,  and  the  zealous  licralds 
of  tlje  Presbyterian,  P>aptist  and  Congregational  churches  ot 
1780-90,  the  number  of  Huccc^sors  to  these  devoted  men  has 
now  reached  that  c)f  nearly  three  thousand  ininift^ers,  and  their 
number  ia  still  increasing;  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  United  Emlure  Loyalists  op  America. 

Principal  Subjeots  of  this  Chapter. 

Principles,  Conduct  and  Treatment  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.   ^ 

1.  Principles  of  the  American  Loyalists. — As  the  object  ot 
tlie  American  revolutionists  was  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire,  so  the  object  of  the  American  Loyalists  was 
to  preserve  it.  Hence,  they  took  the  name  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists.  The  adherents  to  the  royal  cause  felt  that  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign  was  their  first  and  highest  duty — that  it  was  enjoinei 
jpon  them  by  all  the  influences  and  associations  of  national 
tradition,  early  teaching,  and  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  by 
the  divine  authority  of  God  himself,  whose  injunction  in  the 
apostolic  precept  was  au  imperative  upon  them  no  less  to 
'•'fear  God"  than  to  "honour  the  king,"  and  to  "be  subject 
Unto  the  higher  powers  j  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  j"— 
and  they  felt  that  "  whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power, 

QimsTions.— What  Is  said  of  the  laboun*  of  the  missionaries  f  Mention 
fhe  principal  subjoots  of  Chapter  xii.  Who  wore  the  United  Empire 
toyalists?     By  what  principles  wore  thoy  guided  in  the  revolution? 
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resisteth  tlie  ordlnatice  of  God."  Animated  by  these  patriotic 
and  Christian  views,  they  nobly  took  up  arms  to  maintain 
them,  and  never  laid  them  down  until  they  were  vanquished. 
2.  Candiict  and  Treatment  of  the  Loyalists. — The  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  on  the  final  failure  of  the  royal  cause  in 
the  thirteen  colonies,  nobly  abandoned  their  possessions,  theii 
Homes,  and  firesides  in  the  Unitetl  States  of  America,  that  thej 
might  still  enjoy,  though  as  exiles,  protection  and  freedom 
under  the  British  flag.  Their  heroic  fortitude,  under  the 
unparalleled  sufferings  and  privation  which  they  and  their 
families  endured,  in  leaving  their  comfortable  homes  for  a  life 
in  the  distant  wilderness,  has  rendered  their  memory  dear  to 
all  British  Americans ;  while  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the 
acts  for  their  perpetual  banishment  and  the  confiscation  ol 
their  property,  which  were  passed  by  the  several  Statt  a  whicli 
they  had  lefl,  inflicted  deep  and  unmerited  wrong^j  npcn  yonti;] 
and  old  alikc^,  and  doomed  them  to  years  of  privation  and 
'hardship  in  a  new,  unsettled  country.  The  generous  aninesty 
even  of  Cromwell  under  the  protectorate,  and  the  no  less 
remarkable  "act  of  oblivion"  for  political  ofiences  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II,  must  ever  remain  in  striking  and  chivalrous 
contrast  to  the  heartless  refusal  of  the  victorious  'Hhirieen 
free  and  independent  States  of  America"  to  restore  the  rights, 
property  and  privileges  of  their  conquered  fellow-colonists  at 
the  close  of  their  successful  revolution.* 


*"The  etate  legislatures,  generally,  continued  in  a  course  of  hostile 
action  [to  tho  U.  E.  Loyalists],  and  treated  the  couscieutious  and  tlie  pure, 
and  the  unprincipled  and  corrupt,  with  the  same  indiscrimination  as  they 
bad  done  during  tho  struggle.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  thcro  really 
appears  to  have  been  a  determination  to  place  these  misguided,  but  then 
humbled  men,  beyond  tlie  pa/e  o/  huTtian  sympathy.  In  one  legislative 
body,  a  petition  from  the  banished,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes,  was  rejected  without  a  division,-  and  a  law  was  passed  which 
denied^  to  truch  aa  had  remained  within  the  State,  and  to  all  others  who  had 
opposed  the  resolution,  the  privilege  qf  voting  at  elections,  or  of  holding 


QuKsr  TOWS.— Sketch  the  conduct  of  the  Loyalists,  and  their  treatment 
by  the  conquerors.  What  does  Sabine  say  of  the  latter  f  now  does  this 
treatment  compare  with  the  amnesties  of  Cromwell  and  of  Charles  II  f 
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3.  Dispersion  of  the  LotjaUsts. — Of  the  25,000  American 
colonistsr,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  remained  true  to  tiie 
British  cause,  about  10,000  came  to  Canada,  the  same  num- 
ber went  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Lrunswick,  and  other  colonies, 
and  the  remainder  to  England.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  eminent  services  and  devoted  loyalty,  about  £3,300,000 
eterling  were  distributed  among  them  as  a  compensation  in 
jiart  for  their  losses.  Each  one  of  them  also  received,  as  a 
Iree  gift  from  the  Crown,  from  200  to  6,500  acres  of  land  in 
''anada  or  the  other  colonies,  according  to  their  military  rank 
und  services.  This  liberal  grant  was,  however,  no  equivalent 
ibr  the  comfort  and  worldly  prosperity  which  many  of  the 
loyalists  had  freely  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  duty,  in  the  service 
lif  their  king  and  country.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  ol 
fhe  loyalists  were  appointed  to  offices  of  emolument.  Most 
t^f  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected  and  honoured  by 
Mie  comnmnity.*  Although,  in  most  cases,  they  sutterec' 
incredible  hardships  in  their  eflforts  to  reach  the  maritime 
British  provinces,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Upper 
(.Unada,  they  proved  themselves  when  there  to  be  invaluable 
pioneers  and  colonists.  By  their  early  labours,  their  exam- 
f.\\e  of  thrift  and  industry,  and   their  sterling  loyalty,   they 

0'ce.  In  anotlior  Stato,  all  who  had  sought  royal  protection  woro  declared 
to  be  aliens,  and  to  bo  incapable  qf  claiming  and  holding  property  within 
It,  and  tlieir  rettim  was  forbidden .  Other  legisl  atures  refused  to  repeal  sucli 
of  their  [repressive  and  coDnscation]  laws  as  conflicted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  peace."— 5a6mc's  American  Loyalists,  1857,  page  86. 

•  "Nothing  in  the  history  [of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists]  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  longevity.  Several  lived  to  enjoy  their  half-pay  upwards  ot 
half  a  century;  and  so  common  were  the  ages  of  eighty-live,  ninety,  nnd 
even  of  ninety-live  years,  that  the  saying  '  Loyalist  half-pay  oilicers  never 
die 'was  often  repeated." — Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  1857,  page  C3. 
Col.  Joseph  Kyerson  of  Charlotteville,  County  of  Norfolk,  U.  C.  (father 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Supcrintendant  of  Education),  drew  hisi 
half-pay  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  until  his  death  in  18.54, 
at  the  age  of  nuw.ty-four  years,  having  been  72  years  a  half-pay  oflicer. 


QUK8TION8.— Where  did  thfl  Loyalists  go  after  their  banishment?  Give 
•  sketch  of  their  after-cureor  in  the  various  colonies.  Was  anything  done 
fpr  them  ?  What  is  said  of  their  longevity,  and  of  tUe  case  ol  voi. 
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hate  lai*gely  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  of 
the  British  American  colonies.  The  race  has  now  passed  away  ] 
but  the  early  impress  which  they  gave  to  the  institutions  ol 
the  provinces,  and  to  the  character  of  their  descendants,  is  yet 
ftrongly  felt  among  us.  Tiieir  principles  of  honour  and  tra 
ditions  of  loyalty  will  long  remain,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  among 
those  potent  historical  influences  for  good  which  we  possess, 
and  which  often  mould  the  character  and  after-life  of  nations. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Summary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

» 

(Continued  from  page  145). 
GBOORArnicAL  Introduction. 

I.  LOWER  CAl^TADA. 

fjower  Canada  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  A-om  east  to  west,  and  SOO  iv 

breadth,  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Noted  For. — Lower  Canada  is  noted  for  the  exploring, 
enterprise  of  its  founders;  for  its  commercial  importance, 
fisheries,  mineral  wealth,  beautiful  scenery,  and  noble  rivera 

2.  Boundaries. — ^Lower  Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Labrador,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory;  on  the  east  hy 
Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  south  by  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  State  of  Maine  j 
on  the  south-east  by  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
;|nd  New  York ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  River  Ottawa 
lud  Upper  Canada.    (See  the  map  on  page  231.) 

3.  Physical  Features. — Though  not  a  mountainous  country, 
flie  scenery  of  Lower  Canada  is  more  picturesque  than  that  oj 
dpper  Canada.  Its  rivers  and  mountain-ridges  are  also  on  a 
gander  scale.    Fogs  frequently  prevail  in  the  autumn  on  its 

QuBSTioirs.— How  should  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  U.  E.  Loyal* 
lata  influence  us?  Givethe  length  and  brtjadth  of  Lower  Canada.  Forwbal 
|i  it  noted?  Trace  its  boundaries.    Doscribo  its  chief  physical  foatui-ea? 
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navigable  waters.  The  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  enclosed  by 
two  mountain-rangeS)  viz.,  the  Appalachian,  on  the  south- 
east, running  along  the  peninsula  of  Gaep^  (there  known  as 
the  Notre  Dame  Mountains),  and  extending  to  Alabama^  and 
the  Laurentian,  on  the  north,  running  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Tourment,  near  Quebec,  and  thence  extend- 
ing into  the  interior  north-west  of  Lake  Superior. 

4.  The  Principal  Rivera  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  Saguenay, 
St.  Maurice,  Ottawa  and  some  large  tributaries ;  the  Richelieu, 
St.  Francis,  Batiscan,  Ste.  Anne,  and  Ghaudiere. 

6.  The  Inhabitants. — The  first  settlers  in  Lower  Canada 
were  chiefly  from  the  central  parts  of  France;  but  in  the 
Eastern  Townships,  the  inhabitants  are  principally  of  British 
origin,  including  descendants  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

II.  UPPER  CANADA. 

Cppcr  Canada  is  about  760  miles  in  length,  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
and  from  200  to  800  miles  in  width. 

6.  Noted  For, — ^Upper  Canada  is  noted  for  its  great  lakes  j 
for  its  agricultural  products,  fertile  soil,  and  petroleum-springs. 

7.  Boundaries. — Upper  Canada,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  triangular  peninsula,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  east  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  and  the  river  Ottawa; 
on  the  south  and  the  south-east  by  Lake  Superior,  Georgian 
Bay,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Indian  Territories,  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair,  named  by  de  la  Salle  (page 
€9)  Ste.  Claire,  and  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit.  (See 
map  on  page  231.) 

8.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  gently  undulating, 
rather  than  mountainous,  and  is  diversified  by  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  ridge  of  high  land  which  enters  the  province  at  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  extends  to  Hamilton,  and  is  continued  to  Owen 
Sound,  thence  along  the  peninsula^o  Cabot  Head,  and  tlirough 


QuKSTiONS.— Name  tho  principal  rivers  of  Lower  Canada.  Who  first 
settled  LowerCanudaf  What  is  tho  length  and  breadth  of  Upper  Canada  f 
Of  what  shape  is  it  r   Traaj  its  boundaries.   Sketch  its  physical  foaturw* 
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the  Mauitoulia  IsIaDds,  Lake  Huron.  The  Laurciitian  HilU 
run  westward  from  the  Thousand  Islands  (in  the  8t.  Law 
rence  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario),  and  extend  north  ol 
Lake  Sinicoe,  forming  the  coast  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron.  The  water-sheds  of  Upper  Canada  are  not  in  general 
sharp  ridges,  but  rather  level,  and  oflen  marshy  surfaces,  on 
which  the  streams  interlock.  A  main  water-shed  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
its  lakes;  a  minor  one  divides  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
S!mcoe,  Georgian  Bay,  and  Lake  Huron,  from  those  flowing 
into  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

9.  Tlie  Principal  Lakes. — The  magnificent  lakes  which 
form  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada, 
contain  nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  Their  total 
length  is  1,085  miles,  and,  exclusive  of  Lake  Michigan,  they 
cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  70,000  square  miles. 


Names. 

Length 

in 
Miles. 

Greatest 

Width  in 

Miles. 

Area 

In  Kng. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Height 

In  Feet 

above  Sea. 

Mean 

Depth  in 

Feet. 

Superior 

Huron,  and  Geor- 
gian Bay 

8te.  Claire 

Erie 

855 

2H0 

20 

240 

180 

160 

190 
36 
80 
65 

82,000 

25,000 

360 

9,500 

6,000 

601 

678 
671 
6(58 
234 

900 

800 

20 

100 

Ontario 

500 

10.  Tlie  Principal  Eioers  in  Upper  Canada  are  the  Ottawa 
and  its  tributaries  J  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  Magan6 
tawan,  the  Muskoka,  and  the  Nottawasaga,  falling  into  Geor- 
gian Bay  J  the  Saugeen  and  the  Aux  Sables,  into  Lake  Huron, 
the  Sydenham  and  the  Thames,  into  Lake  St.  Clair  or  Ste. 
Claire  J  the  Grand  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  County  a' 
Haldimand;  the  Trent  and  the  Moira,  into  the  Bay  of  Quints 
and  the  Niagara,  into  Lake  Ontario. 

11.  The  Boundary  Rivers  between  Upper  Canada  and  tin 
United  States  are  the  St.  C^r,  (being  the  contraction  of  Lake 


QuBSTiONS.—Montion  the  two  chief  water-shed?  In  UpperCanada.  What 
|8  said  of  the  size,  height  above  the  Roa  and  depth  of  the  great  laken?  GivA 
*hl»  namos  of  ^U^  ()r)uci^tU  -iyur^  fUiU  bpundary-nvera  of  Uj  (>er  Caut^Of 
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Huron  near  Sarnia,*)  the  Detroit,  the  Niagara,  aud  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  Ottawa. 
1 2.  The  InhaMtants. — Upper  Canada  was  chiefly  settled  by 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America,  and  by  eniigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Second  Period  :  vrou  the  Sepa- 
ration OP  the  Provinces  until  the  Close  of  the  Wae 
OF  1812,  i.  e,  F&OM  1792  to  1814.     (CouUuued  from  p.  U5.) 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Cliapter. 

Parliamentary  Oovemment — Slaxertf — Political  Progress — 

JFor  0/1812. 

I.  LOWER  AND  UPPER  CANADA. 
1.  Parliamentary  Government  inaugurated. — In  June,  1792, 
llie  first  parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  Lower  Canada; 
fifty  members  were  returned.  The  Legislative  Council,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  consisted  of  fifteen  members.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  the  new  Legislature  was  opened  by  General 
Alured  Clarke,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Dorchester,  who  remained  in  England  until  1793.  Eight  acta 
were  passed  by  both  houses,  and  the  session  terminated  in 
May.  During  the  second  session  five  bills  were  passed.  The 
revenue  of  Lower  Canada  this  year  was  only  $25,000.  During 
the  third  session,  of  1795,  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, which  now  reached  $42,000,  were  first  laid  before  the 
Legislature.  Of  the  revenue.  Upper  Canada  was  only  entitled 
koone^ighth.  Lord  Dorchester  continued  in  Canada  until  1796. 
During  his  administration  many  useful  acts  were  passed,  and 

*  Sarnia,  where  a  settlomont  was  formed  in  1883,  was  so  named  by  Sir 
John  Colborue— after  Sarnia*  th9  ancient  name  of  the  Island  of  Guerusey 
of  which  Sir  John  was  formerly  lieutenant-governor. 
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QuxsTioNB.— Who  originally  settled  U.  Canada  f  Of  what  does  Chaptei 
ziv  treat?  Name  the  principal  sutjects  of  It  When  were  the  first  eleo' 
tK)U8  held  iu  L.  Ciutada  t    When  aud  by  whom  was  the  Legislature  opened  I 
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general  prosperity  was  enjciyed.  NevertlielesH,  pymptome  oi 
latent  hostility  between  the  French  and  British  races  in  Lower 
Canada  were  now  and  then  apparent  j  while  the  remains  of 
sympathy  with  the  American  revolutionary  agitation  of  177^ 
caused  the  legislature  to  pass  some  stringent  precautionary^ 
measures  so  as  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

2.  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada. — As  the  western  part  of 
Canada  was  chiefly  settled  by  United  Empire  Loyalists  (to 
whom  the  British  Government  had  liberally  granted  land  and 
subsistence  for  two  years),  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  confer 
upon  these  settlers  a  form  of  government,  similar  to  that  which 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  In  the  east,  the  seigniorial  or 
feudal  tenure  of  lands  had  prevailed  since  1627;  but  in  the  west, 
that  of  free  and  common  soccage  (freehold)  was  established. 
In  1788,  Lord  Dorchester  divided  what  afterwards  became 
Upper  Canada  into  four  districts,  viz :  Lunenburg,  Mecklen 
burg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.  He  had  strongly  opposed  thi 
division  of  the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ai 
unwise  and  impolitic  j  but  his  objections  were  overruled  bj 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  ^'Constitutional  Act  o 
1791"  was  passed.  In  1792,  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature 
changed  the  names  which  had  been  given  to  the  Districts  bf 
the  Governor  General,  into  Eastern,  Midland,  Home,  an  I 
Western.  These  districts  were  afterwards  divided,  and  their 
number  increased;  but  they  were  abolished  in  1849. 

3.  The  First  Upper  Canada  Pwrliamen{  was  opened  at  Nevr- 
ark  (Niagara)  on  the  17th  September,  1792,  by  Lieutenaut*- 
Govemor,  Colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe.*    The  House  of  AssemW/ 


n-4 


^prc^:^^£ 


V  4  ^fS*   *^     -*...   J 


*  Ueutenant^ovemor  John  Graves  Simoc^,  oolonel  in  the  army,  wim 


QuEsnows.— What  was  done  by  itr  Describe  the  state  of  feeling  in  L. 
Canada.  Why  were  stringeut  measures  passed?  What  is  said  of  the  divi* 
9loiw  of  tba  FroTinoe  t  3y  whom  was  the  first  U.  C.  rarliament  opened  ? 
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consisted  of  only  sixteen  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council 
of  seven.  Eight  bills  were  passed ;  one  of  which  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  the  English  Civil  Law.  Trial  by  jury 
was  also  specially  introduced,  by  statute,  in  that  year.  The 
English  Criminal  Law  (though  previously  introduced  into  the 
entire  province  of  Quebec,  by  Imperial  statute),  was  also  (as  it 
stood  in  1792)  made  the  law  of  the  land  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
Provincial  statute.  In  1792  the  Duke  of  Kent  (father  to  the 
Queen),  who,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  in 
America,  resided  near  Halifax,  visited  Canada,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Governor  Simcoe  at  Newark  (Niagara). 

4.  Slavery  Abolished. — ^In  1793,  slavery  was  abolished  in 
tTpper  Canada;  and  in  1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode  decided 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  Lower  Canada. 

6.  2%6  Seat  of  Oooemment  in  Upper  Canada  was,  in  1796, 
removed  from  Newark  (Niagara),  to  York  (Toronto),  by  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe.  He  was  anxious  that  the  capital  should  be 
fixed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  frontier,  and  had  even  proposed 
London  as  an  eligible  site.  Lord  Dorchester  strongly  advo^ 
cated  Frontenac  (Kingston)  as  the  site  of  the  capital ;  but  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  opinion  in  favour  of  York  prevailed. 

6.  Eleven  Yeari  Comparative  Quiet. — General  Prescott*  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Dorchester  as  Governor-General  in  Lower  Canada 


bom  ia  England  In  1752.  His  militarj  career  oommeneed  at  nineteen ;  and 
he  commanded  the  Queen's.  Rangers  (Hussars)  during  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war.  In  1790  he  became  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament; 
and  in  1792,  he  was  appointed  first  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Upper  Canada.  He 
induced  many  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Province.  He 
constructed  Tonge  Street  as  a  military  road  from  York  (Toronto)  on  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  lake  at  the  north  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  was 
appointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  in  1794,  and  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  1798.    He  died  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1806,  aged  54. 

*  Governor  Bobert  Prescott  was  bom  in  England  in  1725.  He  served  in 
America  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  Indies, 
He  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1796^    He  died  in  1815,  aged  89  yean. 

Questions.— Sketch  his  life.  Sketch  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Legislature.  What  is  said  of  the  Duke  of  Kent?  When  waf 
slavery  abolished  ?  Wbat  is  said  about  the  U.  Cana4a  seat  of  govemmei^t? 
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In  1796.  After  remaining  three  years,  he  was  followed  by 
Sir  R.  S.  Milnes,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Lower  Canada. 
On  his  retiring,  in  1805,  Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  senior  Legisla* 
'Ave  Councillor,  acted  as  administrator  until  1807.  During  these 
*leven  years  little  of  public  or  historical  interest  occurred  in 
Canada.  The  local  discussions  related  chiefly  to  abuses  in  land- 
granting  by  the  government,  the  application  of  the  forfeited 
Jesuit  estates  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Royal  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Lower  Canada.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  to  regulate  the 
currency,  extend  the  postal  communication,  ameliorate  the 
prison  system,  promote  shipping  and  commerce.  , 

7.  War  with  the  United  States  foreshadowed. — The  relatione 
between  England  and  the  United  States  had  been  unsatisfactory 
for  some  time.  This  state  of  things  arose  out  of  the  persistent 
claim  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Bight  of  Search  for 
British  naval  deserters  in  American  vessels,  and  also  in  cou* 
sequence  of  orders  in  Council  (prohibiting  neutral  vessels  to 
trade  with  France)  which  England  passed  in  retaliation  for 
Napoleon's  famous  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  directed  against 
Endish  trade  and  commerce.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
loyal  feeling  of  the  French  Canadians,  Governor  Dunn,  in  1807, 
called  out  and  organized  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
call  was  promptly  and  cordially  responded  to  j  so  that  any  ap- 
prehensions as  to  their  loyalty,  in  case  of  war  with  the  Ameri 
cans,  were  set  at  rest.  Col.  (afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Brock,  th« 
commandant,  also  strengthened  the  defences  of  Quebec* 

*  Major-General  Sir  Isaao  Brock,  "  the  Hero  of  Upper  Canada,"  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  in  1769,— the  same  year  in  wliich  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  were  born.  Ue  entered  the  army  in  1785.  In  1799,  he 
served  under  Sir  B.  Abercromby  in  Holland,  and  in  1801,  under  Lord 
N  cison,  at  Copenhagen.  In  1802,  he  came  to  Canada,  and  served  at  Mon« 
tieal,  York  (Toronto),  Niagara  and  Quebec.    In  1803,  he  crossed  ft-om 

^»  ■  .1         ■  ■.       ■  ■-  ■  I—    ■■—.—   —   I  —I.  I  ..  I.  !■■  ■—         — -  I.  ■■— ^,— .—  .  ,.      .,,  — 

QUE8TI0NB.--G1  ve  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Prescott.  Who,  during  eleven  yoars, 
were  the  successors  of  Lord  Dorchester?    Sketch  the  history  of  those 
>VUJtt  led  to  tbo  war  of  lU^t   How  was  l40w©r  Canada  te8te(|? 
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8.  Sir  James  Craig's  Administratimi. — In  the  ea»ae  year 
(1S07)  Sir  James  Craig  arrived  as  Governor-General.*  Ue  re- 
mained until  1811,  when  Mr.  Dunn  again  held  the  office  pro  tem» 
At  this  time  the  question  of  excluding  the  Judges  from  seats  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  was  warmly  discussed.  Sir  James 
indiscreetly  interfered  with  the  House  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  this  matter,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, and  at  length  assented  to  a  bill  excluding  the  Judges 
from  the  legislature.  In  order  to  bring  the  Government  officials 
more  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  th6  House  of  As- 
sembly, in  1810,  proposed  to  assume  the  payment  of  their 
salaries,  and  thus  render  them  amenable  to  Parliament. 

9.  Sir  Oeorge  Prevosfs  Polio/. — In  1811,  Sir  Geo.  Preyostf 
was  transferred  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada,  as  Governor  Gen- 
eral ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  visited  Ci:*nada.  Sir  George  entered  heartily  in^ta 
the  feelings  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  sought  to  remove  all 

Toronto  to  Niagara  in  an  open  boat,  thence  round  by  Hamilton  to  Ititeiv-' 
ccpt  deserters.  In  1806,  to  prevent  desertions,  he  Hnggostod  the  fbrmatfoa 
of  a  service  battalion.  In  1807,  such  a  battalion  was  eent  out(«ub8equei\U7 
the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles  were  embodied  for  tlio  same  purpose.)  In  18U» 
ho  held  the  office  of  President  of  Upper  Canada  during  the  absence  of' 
Governor  Gore  in  England.  On  the  16th  August,  1S12,  ho  made  an  attbok 
on  Detroit,  and  caused  the  American  General,  Hull,  to  surrender  with 
2,500  men.  On  the  13th  October,  while  gallantly  leading  hi.s  men  to  drive 
the  Americans  from  Quecnston  Iloights,  ho  fell  early  in  the  action,  aged  43. 

•  Sir  James  Henry  Craig  served  in  the  army  from  his  youth.  Ho  com- 
manded the  British  troops  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1"95,  and  served  at  Naples  as  commander  of  the  Euglieh  forces  in  1805.  He 
came  to  Canada  as  Goveruor-Genoral  in  1807,  and  retuued  to  England 
in  1811.    Ho  died  the  same  year.  -         -in 

t  Sir  George  Prevost  was  born  In  New  York  in  1767~his  father  (a  native 
of  Geneva)  being  a  British  General  there,  at  that  time.  Uo  diatdnguishcd 
himself  in  tho  West  Judios  in  1803.  Ue  was  Governor  pf  Dominica  in 
1805,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  that  year  for  his  bravery.  He  held  the 
oflice  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1808,  and  of  Ganadf^ 
during  the  war  of  1812.    He  died  in  1817,  aged  50  years. 
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QUBSTiONS.  Give  a  sketch  f  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  What  is  said  of  Sir 
•lames  Craig's  administration.  What  visit  was  made  to  Canada  while 
^ir  George  rrovost  vrw  governor f    G ivo  a  ekotcU  of  Uia  career.  '  ? 
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immediate  causes  of  discontent.  In  the  meantime  the  relatione 
between  England  and  the  United  States  continued  to  be  most 
nnfriendlj.  At  length  a  decisive  act  of  hostility  occurred  in 
the  capture,  on  the  16  th  May,  1812,  by  an  American  frigate 
of  44  gunS|  of  a  British  sloop  of  18  guns.  In  view  of  the 
impending  hostilities,  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  passed 
an  Act|  with  great  unanimity,  empowering  the  Governor- 
General  to  embody  the  whole  militia-force  of  the  country, 
endorsed  his  "  army  bills  "  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  and 
voted  $60,000  per  annum  for  five  years,*  to  be  expended  in 
maintaining  the  defence  of  the  Province. 

n.  The  War  of  1812. 

10.  Jmaican  Declaration  of  War  in  1812. — In  order  to  excite 
Gongresa  to  a  prompt  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
PriBsident  Madison  purchased  from  a  Capt.  Henry  for  $500,000, 
a  (Series  of  confidential  letters,  which  the  captain  had  written 
(as  a  political  speculation  of  his  own)  to  Governor  Craig's  se* 
cretarj  in  Canada,  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  New  England 
States  against  the  projected  war.  In  the  letters  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  these  States  to  ally  themselves  with  England  was 
alleged.  The  President  laid  these  letters  before  Congress,  as 
evidence  of  the  secret  machinations  of  England  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic  They  produced  the  desired  result ;  and, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  war  was  forthwith  declared 
against  England  by  the  President  on  ine  1 8th  June.  Sir  George 
Prevost  set  out  at  once  to  exthi^^  >e  and  strengthen  the  frontier, 
and  to  rally  the  population  in  defence  of  the  country.  With 
a  view  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Plessis  to 
restore  to  that  church  the  right  as  well  as  the  status  which  it 
had  enjoyed  in  Lower  Canada  prior  to  the  conquest. 

•  CofBn'a  "Chronicle  of  the  War  of  1812,"  Montreal,  John  Lovell,  186ft. 

QuxSTiona.— How  did  Lower  Canada  respond  to  Sir  Georgo  Prevost'i 
w«r  policy  f  By  what  means  was  Congress  induced  to  declare  war  against 
^IflSHdr   Wl^t  steps  were  taken  in  Ciinada  to  meet  the  epiergenc^f 
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11.  Opening  of  the  Campaign  of  181 2. — At  this  time  Lower 
Canada  contained  an  estimated  population  of  200,000,  and 
Upper  Canada,  80,000.  The  campaign  opened  inauspioiouslj 
for  the  Americans.  Besides  some  minor  captures,  Captain 
(loberis  (commandant  at  the  Isle  St.  Joseph),  by  direction 
of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Upper  Canada),  surprised, 
4nd,  on  the  17th  July,  1812,  with  great  gallantry  capture, 
Fort  Michilimackinac,  situated  on  an  island  of  that  name,  forty 
aiiles  from  St.  Joseph,  and  lying  in  the  strait  between  Lake 


TUo  Island  and  Fort  of  Mlchnimaoklnao  (Maoklnao). 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.    Five  days  previously,  the  Ameri 

cans,  having  collected  an  invading  army  at  Detroit,  had  crossed 
over  to  Sandwich  and  advanced  against  Fort  Maiden  at  Am- 
herstburgh.  To  compel  them  to  retreat,  the  British  com- 
^lander  despatched  a  small  force  across  the  Detroit  river  to 
Mongauga  so  as  to  intercept  the  American  supplies  from 
^Jie  southwards.  This  plan  succeeded  j  for  on  the  7th  of  August 
tlie  Americans  retreated  to  Detroit.  In  the  meantime  General 
Brock  arrived,  and  on  the  lltli  August  crossed  over  to  Spring 
well  and  advanced  on  Detroit.    On  the  16th,  the  American 

Questions.— Give  the  estimated  population  of  the  two  Canadai 
about  the  yearlS12.  Ilow  was  the  campaign  opened?  By  whatmeana 
yr^n  Detroit*  and  Micbilimackinao  captured  r   Where  wythey  ^^fga^^? 
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general,  Oiill,  cnpitnlatod  witliont  firin<T  ft  gun.  Thirty-tlirop 
piecen  of  cannon  and  2,500  men  fell  into  the  liand^  of  tho 
British.  LcavinjijagarriHonatDotntit,  General  Brock  returnotl 
to  the  fort  at  Niagara.  An  ariniHtice  in  the  n^eantinie  [tre- 
vented  further  hoHlilitiea  until  September.* 
A2.  Battfe  of  Qitecnston. — Early  in  OctoW,  1812,  another 


Tr-'uVy'.T** 


,  w  >  Interior  of  Fort  Mifflasan^,  at  Niagara. 

American  invading  army,  under  General  Van  Ranselaer,  hav 
ing  been  collected  oppoHite  Qucenston,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 

•  Sir  James  C.  Smyth's  Precis  of  the  Wars  In  Canada;  London,  1802. 

QuBSTiowa.— VThf  were  hostilities  suspended?    Give  an  account  of  the 

battle  of  Queenston  Heights.    Who  were  in  command  of  the  British  and 

eri'Uin  forces f   Wba^  did  Gen.  Brock  do f  i^nme  the  fort  sh'^wn  abov©. 
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Oen'^'ral  Hrock  prepared  promptly  an«l  clTectnally  io  repel  it. 
On  the  lUli  of  October,  the  Arocriciin  troopn  attempted  t(» 
cross  the  Niagara  river,  but  failed  for  want  of  Iwats.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th,  however,  they  nucceeded;  and  on  tln» 
morning  of  the  I3th,  General  Brock,  who  had  hasleni'i' 
dp  fVom  Niagara  (not  knowing  that  the  Americans  \\an} 
8,lready  effected  a  landing  above  Queenuton),  directed  the 
detachment  which  had  been  posted  on  the  hcightn  witii  a  baC- 
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firook'ii  Monument;  also  a  Cenotaph  marUni?  the  Spot  on  which  he  Fell. 

QnESTioNS.— flow  and  where  did  the  Americans  invade  Upper  Canada  f 
What  steps  did  Geu.  Brook  take  to  prevent  theraf  I'oint  out  in  the  en* 
graving  tho  sput  on  which  he  fell,  and  also  his  monument  on  the  hcighta. 
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tery  of  two  guns,  to  descend  and  support  the  force  on  tlie 
bank,  which  was  endeavouring  near  the  village  to  dii^iiute 
the  landing  of  the  main  body  of  the  invaders.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  already  landed  above  Queenston,  at  once  tuok 
possession  of  the  heights.  Perceiving  his  mistake.  General 
Brock  endeavoured  to  retake  the  position  which  he  had  thus 
voluntarily  lost;  and,  in  ascending  the  hill  to  do  so,  he  was 
unfortunately  struck  by  a  shot  and  killed,  just  as  he  had 
uttered  the  words,  **  Push  on,  brave  York  Volunteers !"  A 
f)tone  now  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell.  His  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  Macdonnell,  while  leading  the  volunteers,  was  also 
ehot  down.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Gen.  Sheafie,* 
who,  coming  from  Niagara  by  a  circuitous  route,  gallantlj 
carried  the  heights,  and  compelled  nearly  1,000  of  the  invaders 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  many  of  whose  comrades  during  the 
battle,  were  driven  over  the  heights  into  the  river.  Upper 
Canada  deeply  mourned  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  and  has  twice  hon- 
oured his  noble  deeds  by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memo^j^.f 

13.  Closeqfthe  Campaign  o/*18l2. — ^In  November,  the  AniePi- 
cans  under  General  Smyth,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Niagaia 
river  above  t'ae  falls,  were  driven  back  with  loss.  In  the  same 
month.  Gen.  Dearborn  pushed  forward  from  Lake  Charaplain  t  > 
LacoUe.  Col.  de  Salaberry  t  went  with  a  force  to  meet  him ;  bi>  t 
Dearborn  retired  after  an  encounter  with  a  small  picket-fore*) 

*  General  Sir  Roger  H.  Sbeafib  was  born  in  Boston,  M assaehtisetts,  In 
1763.  Ue  entered  the  army  in  1778,  and  served  in  Ireland,  Holland,  an<l 
Canada.  For  his  eminent  services  at  Queenstou  Heights  he  was  created 
a  Baronet.    He  died  in  1851,  aged  88  years. 

t  The  first  monument,  erected  in  1815-6,  was  blown  up  by  an  insurgent 
luring  the  rebellion  troubles  of  1887-8.   The  second  was  erected  in  18'3. 

%  Colonel  Charles  Michel  de  Salaberry,  C.B.,  was  born  atBoauport  near 
l^ttobeo  in  1778.  He  first  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  in 
Canada.  Ue  defeated  and  drove  back  the  American  invading  army  at 
Chateauguay  in  1818.  For  his  services  he  was  created  a  military  commac  d- 
•r  of  the  Bath,  and  a  medal  was  struck  for  his  victory  at  Chateauguay. 


^  QuBSTioira.— What  mistake  did  Gen.  Brook  make?  How  wap  it  taken 
advantage  off  Who  took  command  on  Gen.  Brock's  death  f  Bketch  .his 
9Kreer,  and  that  of  Col.  de  Salaberry.  What  is  said  of  Brock's  m-^sumentsr 
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under  Ool.  McKay.  The  capture  by  the  Americans  of  the 
Indian  village  of  St.  Regis  (where  the  boundary-line  touches 
the  St.  Lawrence),  was  counterbalanced  by  the  taking  c(f  their 
fort  at  Salmon  River,  near  St.  Regi^.  At  j^ea,  however/  the 
Americans  were  more  successAil.  With  largerships,  carrying' 
more  guns  and  men,  they  captured 
several  British  vessels;  but  on  land, 
the  campaign  of  1812  ended  at  all 
points  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ame- 
lican  invading  armies. 

14.  Reoeraea  and  Successsa  of  the 
next  Campaign. — ^In  January,  1813, 
the  campaign  was  opened  by  '  a 
victory  gained  by  Col.  Proctor  ovdr 
the  American  troops  at  Brownstown', 
near  Detroit.  In  May  and  July  he 
also  attacked  them,  but  with  doubtfUl  Ni«|rAi«  Frontier.' 
success.  In  April  and  May,  York  (Toronto)  ^tted  ^Fdrt  €l«orge 
(at  Niagara)  were  taken  by  the  Americahilj  but' Maijor 
McDonell  gained  important  advantages  at  Ogdensbutj^h^  1^.  Y. 
At  Stoney  Greek,  near  Hamiltop,  the  American  Genefajs 
Chandler  and  Winder  were  captured  in  a  successful  nighty, 
mrtief  on  the  5th  June,  1813^  by  Sir  Johnri  Harvey,^  and 
tjieir  invading  army  driven  back.  Mrs.  James  S^ord  t  (her 
husband  being  wounded)  walked  twenty  miles,  to  Bea^v^r  Dams, 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  the  24th  June,  1813^  to  apprise 

•  Sir  John  Harvey  was  bom  in  England  in  1778,  and,  having  served  for 
Bome  time  in  the  army,  was  sent  out  as  .deputy  ac^utant*general  of  the 
forces  in  Upper  Canada.  He  served  with  great  distinction  there,  and  Was 
appointed  Governor  of  Frinoe  Edward  Island  iH.  1886;  of  Ijfew  BruiijBwick 
in  1887 ;  of  Newfoundland  in  1841,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1846.  ' 

t  Wliile  in  Canada,  in  I860,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Frince4)f  Wales  g&yp 
Mrs.  Seoord  a  donation  of  four  bundi]ed  doUars,  in  appreciation  of  tlM 
heroic  and  patriotic  act  wlUoh  is  related  above.  .  .  ^  >  t^ 

QuBSTiONB.— Give  a  sketoh  of  the  eampalgn  of  1812.  Point  out  eadh 
place  mark-iHi  on  the  map.  What  oeourred  at  Niagara,  fte.'r  G(ve  a  iftetch 
of  Sir  John  Harvey.  Desoribe  the  engravings.  What  is  said  of  Mrs.  Seoord;? 
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Lieut.  FitzgibboD)  the  British  officer,  of  an  expedition  sent 
against  him.  By  skilfully  arranging  his  scanty  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  meui  including  Indians,  Lieut,  (afterwards 
Col.)  Fitsgibbon  captured,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  five  hundred 
troops,  fifty  cavalry,  and  two  field-pieces,  under  Colonel 
BoersUer.  Lewiston,  Buffalo^  Forts  Schlosser,  and  Black  Rock, 
on  the  Niagara  river,  were  also  successfully  attacked  and 
burnt,  by  direction  of  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,*  in  retaliatioB 
for  the  wanton  destruction  of  Newark  (Niagara)  and  othei 
British  postt  by  the  retreating  American  general.  Bui 
the  tide  of  vietovy  turned;  and  the  American  success  on  Lake 
Erie  was  soon  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  General 
Procter  t  and  his  brave  Indipm  ally,  Tecumseh,  at  Moravian 
Town,  river  Thames.  Fort 
George  was,  however,  re- 
taken by  General  Vincen^ 
and  Fort  Niagara<ae  shown . 
in  the  eDgrsving),  oj^ixwite 
to  it,  was  also  wrested  firpm  The  AmniMn  Fort  sria«N»  in  1818. 
the  Americans  by  Co^  Murray  during  the  campaign  of  1813. 

•  General  Sir  George  Gordon  Drummond  was  bom  at  Quebec,  In  1771, 
while  his  fother  held  the  ]K>8t  there  of  paymaster^geii^ral  of  the  forces  in 
Lower  Canada.  He  served  on  the  staff,  and  had  oommand  of  the  forces  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1811;  and  in  181^  he  took  command  of  the  forces  iu 
Upper  Canada,  under  Sir  George  Frevost.  After  a  variety  of  eminent 
services  in  Upper  Canada,  he  succeeded  Sir  George  Frevost  (after  his 
fliilure  at  Flattsburgh)in  1814,  as  administrator  of  the  Government  and  as 
Commander>ln>Chief  of  the  forces.  He  retired  firom  Canada  in  1818,  and 
was  generallj  regretted. 

t  Lientenant-General  Henry  A.  Proctor  was  bom  in  Wales  in  1787.  Ho 
took  part  in  Sir  Isaac  Brock's  expedition  against  General  Hull  at  Detroit, 
in  1812.  In  1818  he  defeated  Goneral  Wilkinson  at  the  river  Baisin,  near 
the  same  city.  For  his  ill>jud  ^ed  retreat  up  the  river  Thames,  he  was  tried 
by  oonrt  martial  and  suspended  from  service  for  six  months;  but  he 
afterwards  eommanded  the  troopa  with  great  spirit  in  Canada.  He  wa 
an  able  officer  and  highly  popular. 


QinHlvl0»s.-*What  is  said  of  the  success  of  the  British  army,  and  a 
revenesf  What  events  occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  the  river  Thames*  and  a 
VertNiefinr  JP|M|i<liNi0of  Q^  ?ro«tori  an^^f S^Q,I>jrpppond, 
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16.  Campaign  ©/"ISIS  in  Lower  dwiato.-- To  effect  a  junction 
with  Wilkinson^  B 
army,  the  Amer- 
icaas^underGen. 
Hampton,  push- 
ed forward,  on 
26  th  of  October, 
1813,  with  3,600 
troops,  fromLake 
Champlain  'to- 
wards Montreal. 
At  the  junction 
of  the  Outarde 
&  Ghateauguaj 
rivers,  they  enr 
.countered  1,000 
Canadian  mill 
tia  under  Col* 
onel  de  Salaber- 
rv,  who  disputed 
their  advance. 
By  skilful  man-  TecnniBeh,  a  Shawanee  Chief.* 

*Tecnm8eh  (or  Teuamth^),  a  noted  ebief  of  the  Shawanee  Indians,  was 
bom  in  1770.  His  bother  was  the  celebrated  "prophet"  Qf  that  tribe. 
In  the  American  war  of  1812,  he  was  the  warm  i^iend  and  ally  of  the  Brit- 
iah.  Although  opposed  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  he  adopted,  in 
some  measoros,  the  habits  of  the  whites,  and  held  the  rank  of  Indian 
Brigadier  in  the  British  army.  He,  with  the  western  triben  of  Indians, 
had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  in  1811 ;  and  when 
war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared,  in  1812,  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors 
eo-operated  with  tho  British  forces.  On  the  6th  October,  while  retreating 
from  Detroit  with  General  Proctor,  the  Americans  overtook  tliem  at 
Moravian  Town  (river  Thames),  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  allied  forces 
were  defeated,  and  the  brave  Tecumseh  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  aged 
14  years.  He  was  a  fino-looking  Indian,  and  a  manof  iuflexible  priu* 
ciple— honourable  and  humane. 

QtrxaTTONB.— Give  a  sketch  of  Tecnmseh.  How  did  the  campaign  in 
Lower  Canada  progress  f  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Chateauguay . 
Which  party  was  successful  at  that  battle?  Where  is  Chateauguay  situated? 
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ageraent  ai'i' 
great  braver  r 
on  the  part«»r 
(he  Canadiuu 
officers,  the 
American  for* 
068  were  de- 
feated &  coin- 
pelled  to  ro 
treat  toward** 
Plattfibur*;. 
U.Thenaf.fl. 
of  Chryslet* 
Farm.  —  Thn 
eucccHs  of  t>e 
Americans  »n 

Upper  CausTAia 
BatUe-Ground,  River  Thuaefl,  1818.  u    i  i  j  xi. 

*  had  led  Xh\m 

to  concentrate  their  forces  for  a  combined  attack  on  M-^iif 
treal.  General  Wilkinson,  who  had  a  force  of  eight  th<  v- 
pand  men  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  was  directed  to  join  Gener.il 
Hampton  at  Montreal,  and  invest  that  city  with  a  portioo 
of  hia  troops  from  Chaleauguay.  Wilkinson  left  Saokett'e 
Harbour  on  the  4th  of  Noveniljer,  and  on  his  passage  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  menaced  Kingston  from  Grenadier  Islan^- . 
Being  harassed,  as  he  proceeded,  by  a  Canadian  force  which  had 
been  despatclied  from  Kingston  to  intercept  him,  Wilkinson  re- 
solved, when  some  distance  down  the  river,  to  land  and  disperse 
it  The  enemy  were  3,000  strong,  and  the  Canadians 
about  1,000.  The  Americans  were  led  by  Gen.  Covington, 
— and  to  Lieutenani  Smith  was  entrusted  a  batteiy.  They 
lauded  at  Cook's  Point,  and  established  themselves  at  Cook's 
tavern.    At  Chrysler's  farm,  near  by,  Col.  Morrison  had  the 


QTTB8TTONB.— What  is  stiowii  m  tbe enfp'avingf  Wb»t  did  the  AinericaQ 
general  do?  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  field,  or  farm. 
Where  were  tbe  American  ircuerals  to  unite?    What  was  Ihe  rennltT 
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i/rlli.sh  forces  skilfuUy  drawp  up  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
AmericaiiB.  A^er  two  hours'  hard  fighting  in  an  open  field 
on  this  farm,  on  the  11th  of  November,  th«  Americans  were 
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compelled  to  retire  to  their  boats,  with  a  loss  of  their  general, 
Covington,  and  350  killed  and  wounded  ^  while  the  Canadian 
loss  was  only  about  200.  Hampton  and  Wilkinson's  armies 
were  thus  defeated  and  disheartened  by  the  determined  bravery 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  at  Chateauguay  and  Chrys- 
ler's farm  j  and  this  decided  them  in  giving  up  the  contemplated 
attack  on  Montreal.  These  two  battles,  so  gallantly  won  hy 
inferior  numbers,  terminated  the  campaign  of  1813.  Thus 
ended  the  formidable  invasion  of  Lower  Canada. 

1 7.  Campaign  of  1 814. — At  Lacolle  Mill,  eight  miles  from  tlie 
loot  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  campaign  of  1814  was  opened  on 

QcrBsnoNB.— How  did  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  fkrm  afl^tthe  movements 
of  the  AmericauB  T  Give  an  account  of  the  relative  opposing  forces.  Point 
out  on  the  engraving  the  places  marked.    How  did  the  contest  ena? 
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the  31st  March.  This  post,  which  ww  garrisoned  by  only  500 
men,  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  with  6,000  American 
troops.  With  the  aid  of  two  gun-boats,  and  two  sloops  from 
the  IsIe-aux-Noix,  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  driven 
back  to  Plattsburg.  After  the  failure  of  their  invading  army  at 
LacoUe,  the  Americans  turned  their  attention  to  Upper  Ca- 
nada. But  here  the  British  were  active.  On  the  4th  of  Mav. 
a  force  of  1,200  soldiers  and  marines  were  sent  to  Oswego  to 

destroy  the  depdt  there.  They  were 
highly  successlUl,  and  returned  to 
Kingston  the  next  day.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  mortification  that  this 
victory  of  the  British  at  Oswego  was 
followed  by  the  comparative  failure 
of  their  attack  upon  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, owing  to  the  irresolution  of 
Forts  at  Oswego.  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  ordered  a 
retreat  just  as  victory  was  achieved.  Fort  Erie  was  also  lost. 
This  fort,  defended  by  only  200  men,  was  captured  by  the 
Americans,  4,000  strong,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1814,  At  Chip- 
pewa, on  the  5th  July,  Gen.  Biall,  with  2,400  troops,  gave 
battle  to  4,000  Americans.  The  British  fought  bravely;  but 
Riall  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  Twenty-Mile  Creek  on 
his  way  to  Burlington  Heights,  near  Hamilton.  Thence  he 
sent  a  detachment  of  900  to  — 

18.  Luindtfs  Lane  (called  Bridgewater  by  the  Amencans), 
near  Niagara  Falls.  Here,  on  the  25th  July,  this  detachment 
was  attacked,  and  was  about  retreating,  by  order  of  General 
Riall,  when  General  Drummond  opportunely  arrived  from 
York  and  encountered  the  American  forces.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  5  p.m.,  and  continued  until  half-past  11.  Both 
parties  being  reinforced,  the  strife  was  renewed.  At  midnight 
the  enemy  retired  to  Chippewa,  leaving  the  British  in  posseS' 

QuBBTioNB.— What  was  the  effbct  of  this  douMe  defeat?  Where  wcs 
the  campaign  of  1814  opened?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  battles  at  Oswego* 
Saclcett'B  Harbour,  and  Fort  Erie?    Give  an  account  of  battle  Chippewa. 
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eion  of  the  field.  The  Amenoans  lost  1|200  killed;  wovnded 
and  prisoners ;  and  the  British,  900,  including  C^eperAl  Biall, 
who  was  captured.  The  generals  on  both  sides  were  wounded. 
This  was  the  hardest  fought  battle^in  the  whole  campaign. 

19.  Close  of  the  War, — On  the  15th  August,  Gen.  Drummond 
sought  to  retake  Fort  Erie^-but  fiuled.  On  ,the  17th  September, 
the  besieged  made  a  soriie,  Hut  were  dHven  back.  The  loss 
on  each  side  was  600.  Drummond's  failure,  however,  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Ghien, 
and  the  gaUant  relief  and  defence  of  Fort  Mackinac.  But  on 
Lake  Champlain,  the  British  forces  Buffered  defeat;  though  this 
disaster  was  soon  ristrieted  by  a  decline  of  Amerf^n  naral 
power  on  Lake  Erie,  aud  the  reUrement  ci  their  army  irom 
.^ort  Erie  on  the  5th  of  November^  1814.  The  destruction  of 
I  his  fort  was  the  last  act  in  the  bloody  drama,  with  the 
ixception  of  the  fatal  battle  of  New  Orleans,  which  was 
lought  on  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  and  at  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  victorious.  This  cjiosed  the  war.  By  the  Treaty 
which  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814, 
(two  weeks  before  the  battle  pf  Kew  Orleans  was  fought), 
Forts  Mackinac  and  li^iagara  were  ^ven  up  to  the  Americans, 
peace  was  finally  restored  to  the  Province  and  our  laws  and 
institvitions  preserved  to  us  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and 
the  bravery  of  our  loyal  defenders. 

20.  Gonditioru  qf  the  Fhnfindea  at  the  Close  of  the  War,-^ 
iUthough  the  wmr  of  1812  lasted  only  three  years,  it  left  Upper 
imd  Lower  Canada  very  much  exhausted.  It,  however,  deve- 
joped  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  people  in  the  two 
J  Provinces  in  a  high  degree.  Party  epirit  was  hushed;  and 
^)olitical  parties  of  all  shades  united  in  a  firm  determination 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  the'  cbuntty's  flag — ^in  what  was  then, 
(in  the  absence  of  steam  communication  and  the  electric 
telegraph)  one  of  most  distant  portions  of  the  empire.    And 
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QuiBSTioKS.— Whatis  said  of  the  buttle  of  Lnndy's  Lane  or  Bridge* 
wRterf  Give  a  sketch  of  the  close  of  the  war.  Mention  the  final  acts  of 
the  contest.    What  is  said  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  olose  of  the  warT 
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noblv  did  the  lojal  militia  of  OAnada  malntafii  their  oountrT*! 
freedom ;  for  «t  the  oloee  of  the  war  no  inTader*!  A)ot  rested 
within  oar  borden. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IfAMOVB    CaSADUM    BATTLI*GBOUinMI    OB    ^OBTIfOU)    Poftl. 

1.  Quebec  was  founded)  near  the  site  ot  the  ancient  Algon- 
quin Tillage,  Stadaconai  bjr  OhamplaiUi  in  1608.  Quebec  is 
supposed  to  have  been  so  named  from  the  Algonquin  word 
ke'-peCf  a  ^^straity"— the  St.  Lawrence  being  only  about  1,300 
yards  wide  from  Oape  Diamond  to  Point  L6yis,  while  imme- 
diately below  it  expands  into  a  basin  of  more  than  twice  that 
width.  Quebec  was  taken  by  Sir  D.  Kertk,  in  1629 ;  restored 
in  1632;  successively  defended  by  Count  de  Frontenac  against 
Sir  William  Phipps.  in  1690;  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
against  Admiral  Walker,  in  1711;  but  was  finally  captured 
by  the  English  forces  under  Qeneral  Wolfe,  in  1709,  aud  for- 
mally ceded  to  England  in  1763.  The  Americans,  under  Gen. 
Moi^tgpmeryy  were  repulsed  before  its  walls  in  1775-6. 

2.  JSeaupo  t  Flats^  near  Quebec.^— At  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
Wolfe  had  fixed  his  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency 
river,  and 'Moatcaltn  his  at  Beauport  On  the  Slst  July,  1759, 
Wol^,  aided  by  the  fleet,  attacked  Montcalm  with  8,00U  men. 
but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire. 

3.  8te,  Foye^  outside  of  Quebec. — ^Here,  on  the  28th  April, 
1760,  General  Murray  made  a  sortie  ftoim.  the  citadel  upon  the 
French  besieging  force,  under  General  de  L^vis.  He  was 
defeated  and  driven  into  his  entrenchments,  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  October,  1863,  a  monument 
was  erected  at  Ste.  Foye  to  the  memoiy  of  the  French  and 
English  slain  in  this  battle. 

4.  Montreal  was  founded,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Huron 
Tillage  of  Hochelaga,  by  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  in  1042,  and 
named  Ville  Marie,  or  Marianopolis,  by  the  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  afterwards  took  its  name  irom  the  adjoining 
'^  Mountain,"  or  Mont  Royal^  so  styled  by  Jacques  0  artier. 
It  was  devastated  by  the  Iroquois  in  1689 ;  capitulated  to  tbe 
English    in    1760;   taken    by    the   Americans   under   General 

Questions.— To  what  does  Chapter  xv.  referf  Give  a  sketch  of  Quebec 
and  of  its  vicissitudes  in  vrar.  What  is  said  of  Beanport  Flats  1  For  what 
is  Ste.  Foye  noted?   Sketch  the  military  history  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 
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Montgomery,  in  17T5,  and  restored  in  1776  when  ihf  Ame. 
vicana  were  lorced  to  retire  with  their  army  from  Canada. 

5.  Isle-aux- 
NoiXf  in  the  Ri- 
chelieu river, 
commands  the 
entrance  to 
Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  it  was 
iortilied  by  the 
French  on  their 
retreat  from 
Crown  Point  in 
1769  J  captured 
by  the  English 
:.jil7C0j  taken 
by  the  Aiiieri- 
.tftns  in  1775 
/from  hence 
theyispuedtlicir 
proclamation  to 
the.  Canadianp); 
and  it  rendered 
important  per- 
vice  in  the  war 
of  1812-14. 

6.  St,  Johns  J 
Richelieu  river, 
at  the  foot  of 
the  navigable 
waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  had 
been  occupied 
by  the  French 

previous  to  1749,  but  was  fortified  by  Montcalm  in  1758;  it 
ivas  taken  by  the  English  j  again  fortified  and  enlarged  by  Sir 
Guy  Carletonj  captured  by  the  Americana  in  1775,  and  re- 
tained by  them  until  they  were  forced  to  retire  from  Canada,  in 
1776.  It  was  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  Burgoyne's  army, 
previous  to  his  ill-fated  expedition,  which  terminated  so  disas- 
trously at  Saratoga,  in  1777.    (See  pages  137  and  140.) 

QiTBflTioifs.— What  monument  was  erect«d  at  Ste.  Foye  in  October  1S63? 
What  is  shown  in  the  engraving?  How  did  it  get  its  name?  Wliat  battles 
irere  fought  there ?    Where  is  the  Isle  anx  Noixf   For  what  is  it  noted  t 


Monument  erected  at  Ste.  Foye  in  1868. 
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7.  Fort  Chamblyy  the  third  important  military  poH  on  the 
Richelieu  river,  12  miles  from  St.  Johns,  was  originallj  buih 
of  wood  and  named  St.  Louis,  by  M.  de  Chambly,  a  retired 
captain  of  the  regiment  of  Garignan-Salidres.  It  was  often 
attacked  by  the  ^oquois.  Afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone, 
and  named  Chambly.  In  1775  it  was  captured  by  the  Ameri 
cans,  but  retaken  in  1776.    It  is  now  a  military  station. 

8.  The  CedcBra  Bapida  pos^  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  24 
miles  from  Lachine,  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  as  a  small 
fort,  in  1776.  It  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the  British 
army  and  600  Indians  under  the  celebrated  Brant,  without 
firins  a  gun.  The  Americans  sent  for  its  support  were  cap" 
turea  after  a  severe  struggle. 

9.  jFVonfmoe,  or  Kingston. — ^M.  de  Courcelles  originated  the 
design  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  of  building  a  fort  herri, 
as  a  barrier  agalast  the  English  fur-traders ;  but,  he  being  r^ 
called.  Count  de  Frontenac  erected  it  in  1672.  It  was  rebuilt 
with  stone  in  1678,  by  la  Salle.  In  1689,  during  the  famous 
eruption  into  Canada  of  the  Iroquois,  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
French,  and  taken  possession  of  for  a  short  time  by  the  Indiana . 
In  1695  it  was  again  rebuilt;  and  in  1758,  captured  by  the 
English  under  Col.  Bradstreet  It  is  now  called  Fort  Williaio 
Henry,  after  the  late  King  William  IV.    It  is  fortified. 

10.  Fort  Ntagara, — ^This  spot,  though  now  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Canada,  was  enclosed  by  la  Salle,  in  1679,  whea 
on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi.  In  1725,  the  French  erected  ■ 
fort  here,  which,  in  1759,  was  captured  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 
The  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  this  fort^  undo) 
French  rule,  are  numerous.  In  the  war  of  1813,  it  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  from  the  Americans  by  the  Canadian 
militia.    (See  the  illustrations  on  pages  106,  161,  and  162.) 

11.  Qmension  MdghiSf  Niagara  river.  Here  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1812,  Sir  Isaac  Brock  attacked  the  Americans,  but  fell 
in  battle.  Aiter  his  death,  the  invaders  were  driven  over  tho 
heights.  John  Brant,  an  Indian  chiei^  son  of  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Brant,  led  100  warriors  in  this  oattle.  (See  page  159.) 

12.  Stoney  Oreeky  seven  miles  fi'om  Hamilton.  On  the  5th 
June,  1813,  the  American  Generals  Chandler  and  Windci 
were  here  captured  in  a  successful  night-sortie,  by  Sir  John 
Harvey,  and  their  invading  army  driven  back.  (Seepage  161.) 

QiTKSTioirs.— Who  bnilt  Fort  Chamblj?  When  wms  It  captved  «nil 
restored?  What  is  said  of  the  Cedars  Rapids  Tost;  of  Front^vao,  or 
Kingston;  of  Fort  Niagara;  of  Queenston  Heights  and  Stone^  Creek? 
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13.  Beaver  Dams,  or  BeecJi  Woodsj  Welland  river.  On  th^ 
Mth  June,  1813  (Mrs.  Jamea  Sccord  iiiiving  walked  twent> 
iiiiles  to  apprise  Lieut.  Fitzgibbon^  the  British  officer,  of  thv 
expedition  sent  against  him)j  a  pic(|[uet  of  60  men  and  20v* 
[ndians  captured,  after  a  slight  ekirmiah,  500  Americans, 
under  Col.  IJoerptler,  including  50  cavalry  and  two  field-pieces. 

14.  Chatcaug\tay. — To  effect  a  junction  with  General  Wil- 
kinson's large  army  from  Sackett's  Harbour,  the  American 
fyeneral  Hampton,  on  the  26th  October,  1813,  pushed  for- 
n'ard,  with  3,500  troops,  from  Lake  Champlain  towards 
Montreal.  At  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and  Chateauguay 
rivers,  he  encountered  400  Canadians,  under  Colonel  de  Sala- 
berry,  wlfo  diisputed  his  advance.  By  skilful  management  and 
great  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  officers,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Plattsburg.  Wilkin- 
son's army  also  retired.    (See  page  163.) 

16.  Chrysler's  Farrrif  Williamsburg,  County  Dundas,  11th 
November,  1813.  The  Americans,  under  Gen.  Wilkinson,  in 
their  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal,  being 
harassed  by  the  Canadian  forces,  resiolved  to  land  and  disperse 
them.  They  were  3,000  strong,  and  the  Canadians  about 
1,000.  After  two  hours'  hard  fighting  in  an  open  field,  the 
Americans  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  one  general, 
and  350  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Canadian  loss  was 
only  200.  These  two  battles,  so  gallantly  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  terminated  the  campaign  j  and  thus  ended  this 
formidable  invasion  of  Lower  Canada.  Medals  were  awarded 
by  the  British  Government  to  the  Canadian  Militia,  whose 
heroism  and  stratagem  in  these  battles  saved  Montreal  from 
attack,     (See  pa^e  1G5.) 

16.  La  Colle  Mill,  eight  miles  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Cham* 
plain.  Here,  on  the  31st  March,  the  campaign  of  1814  wae 
opened,  with  the  attack  by  General  Wilkinson  and  6,000 
American  troops  upon  this  post,  garrisoned  by  only  500  men. 
With  the  aid  of  two  gun-boats,  and  two  sloops  from  the  Isle- 
*ux-Noix,  the  Americans  were  driven  back  to  Plattsburg. 

17.  At  Chippeica,  on  5th  July,  1814,  Gen.  Riall,  with  2,400 
droops,  gave  batUe  to  4,000  Americans.  The  British  fought 
bravely,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat.  Gen.  Riall 
afterwards  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to — 

18.  Ltindy^s  LanCj  or  Bridgewater,   near  Niagara  Falls. 

QuE9Tioir8.--What  noted  occurrence  took  place  at  Beaver  Dams? 
W^ho  was  the  heroine  there  f  Give  a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Chateauguay; 
dfChryfiler'sFarw;  andof  LacolleMilir  TITiat  of  thfi  battle  of  Chippewa? 
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Ilerp,  on  iho.  24t]»  July,  1814,  General  DrummonJ,  in  Rnppt)rt 
of  Uiall'H  detachment  encountered  the  Ame'-'can  ibrcen.  The 
battle  commenced  at  5  p.m.,  and  continued  until  11^.  Both 
parties  being  reinforced,  the  Btrife  waH  renewed.  It  wan  the 
most  severely  contested  battle  of  the  whole  war.  At  midnight 
the  enemy  retired  to  Chippewa,  leaving  the  British  in  possett' 
sion  of  the  field.  (See  page  IGG.) 

19.  Tltames. — After  the  capture  of  the  British  force  on  Lake 
Erie,  General  Proctor  and  Tecumneh,  with  1,400  men,  retreated 
from  Amherstburg  along  the  Thames  river.  At  Moravian 
Town,  on  that  river,  they  were  overtaken  by  General  Harrison, 
with  an  army  of  3,000  Amorican.",  and  defeated.  Here  the 
brave  Tecunifieh  lost  his  life.    (See  page  1G3.) 

20.  Fart  Erie. — This  fort,  defended  by  only  170  men,  was 
captured  by  the  American j^,  4,000  strong,  on  the  3rd  July, 
1814.  On  the  15th  August,  General  Drummond  sought  to 
retake  it,  but  failed.  On  the  17th  September,  the  besieged 
made  a  sortie,  but  were  driven  back.  The  loss  on  each  side 
was  600.  On  the  5th  November,  the  Americans  blew  up  the 
fort,  and  retired  from  Canada.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

21 .  The  Wars  affecting  Kew  France  and  the  British  I*r<yeinces 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  King  Willianrs  War,  1C80,  between  William  ITT,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Louis  XIV,  on  behalf  of  James  II ;  commenced 
in  Nova  Scotia  h^  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  bv  Sir  WilUam 
Phipps  J  ended  in  1697  by  the  Treaty  of  llyswick. 

2.  Queen  Anne's  War,  commenced  1702,  between  France 
and  England,  ended  in  1713  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

3.  Kmg  George's  War,  or  the  old  French  and  Indian  War, 
commenced  in  1744  between  England  and  France,  ended  in 
1748  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

4.  French  and  Indian  War,  or  the  Seven  Years'  War,  com- 
menced between  England  and  France  in  1756.  In  1759, 
Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe.  The  war  was  ended  in  1763  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

5.  The  American  Revolutionary  War,  commenced  in  1775, 
ended  in  1783  by  tiie  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  iudependance  ol 
the  thirteen  colonies. 

6.  War  of  1812  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
commenced  in  1812,  ended  in  1815  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

QuESTions.— What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Lundy'a  Lane ;  of  Moravian 
Town,  Biver  Thames;  and  of  Fort  Erie?  Mention  the  dilTorent  wars 
which  affected  New  France  and  the  various  British  Frovinces  in  America 
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22.  Battles  of  the  Frenrh  and  Tndinn/t,  nr  Seven  Tears'  War. 


WlIKW 

Foa»iiT. 

17M,  May  2S. 
July    8. 

1755,  Jaue  13. 

July    9. 

Sept.   8. 

8. 

1766,  A  u jr.  11. 

Hopt.  8. 
1757,  Auff.  3. 
17t«,  Juno  26 

«*uiy    0. 

Aug.  25. 

No"  ^. 

irca,anly  22. 

24. 

31. 

Sept.  13. 
l»eO,AprU2S. 

Sept.  8. 


WUKUM  FUUliUT. 


Command  Kits. 
EnffHnh. 


<  J  irat  Moudowrt,  I'tt* 
Fort  N«»ce8«lty,t.... 
Fori  BoauHoJour.t 
Fort  <Ja*<p4'ronn,t 
both  in  AouUio. 
Moiiongnlicla.t  .... 
Noarl/iiko  (iOOP;;o.t 
Fort  Will,  llj'ury,*. 

Oswotjo.t 

Kitlttiiiiij?,  rn.»  ... 
Fort  Win.  lIoury,t. 

Loui«bourjf,* 

Vicoudorogft.t. .. . 
Fort  Froiitenac,* 
Fort  du  Qucsno,* 
Ticon(lort>Ra,*. — 
FortMiagara,*. .. 
I>einiportFiat0,t  .< 

Quoboo,* , 

Ste.  Foyct 

Montreal,* 


VViiHliinvrtoii. 
Waiihiagtou. 


!kIonckton. 


Ifraddock 

WilliumH 

JollllHOU 

.Moicor 

AriiiHtroiig 

Monroo 

Amherst  and  Wolfi 

Abot'Ci'onibio 

Hradstrect 

Forbes 

Ainborpf 

l'ri«lc'uu:i&Joliu8oii 

Wolle...., 

Wolie .- 

Murray 

Amherst 


ITrluiih  suouodHfuT;  1  Freuoti  tiiiccous 


French. 


Jiimonvillo. 
Viillers. 

( Do  Verger. 
\  V>i)  Villorai. 

ncniijeu, 

Dioskau. 

DietAkau. 

.Montcalm,    [chief. 

.lacobH,  Dtiluwuro 

.Montcalm 

I  Jo  Druuour. 

Montculm. 

Do  Noyan. 

Do  J  Jgni^rcH. 

nourlamaguo. 

D'Aiibrv. 

Montculm. 

Montcalm. 

DoiAiviH. 

V^audrauil, 

fur 


i 


•'il 


23.  Priticipal  Landrnaftles  of  the  War  of  18 L2. 


When 

FouaHT. 


1812,  July  17. 
Aug.   6. 

9. 

16, 

Oct.  13 

1813,  Jan.  23  . 
AprU27. 
May    1. 

27. 

29. 
June  5. 

24. 
July  11. 

26. 
Aug.  2. 
Oct.    6. 

26. 
Nov.  11. 
Deo.  19. 

1814,  Mar.  80. 
July    6. 

2.5, 
Aug.  14. 

24, 
Sept.  11 

13 

1815,  Jan.    8 


WHienK  FouonT. 


Mackinac,* 

Magagua,* 

Magagua,t 

Detroit.* 

Oucenston,*. 

Fronchtown,*... . 

York,t 

FortMeig«,t 

FortGeorge,t .... 
Sackett's  Uai  bour,t 
Stonoy  Creek.*, 
Bearer  Dams,* 
Black  Kock,* 


Burlingtonlleights* 
Lower  Sandusky,t 


Thamea.t 
Chateauguay  ,*.... 
Chrvfilcr'fl  I*  arm,*. 
Fort  Niagara,*  .... 
La  (^oUo  Mill,*  . . . 

Cluppewa,t » 

Luudy's  Lauo,*. .. 

.For*fi-f<>> 

Bladonsburf ,«... .  ^ 

I'lattslmrff.t 

Fort  Mcllrnry,t.... 
New  Orlean8,J' 

*  Briliiih  auccoikiul ; 


COMMANUKlUt. 


Brititih. 


Uobertrt . . . . 
TocuuiHoh.. 

Muir 

Brock 

Brock 

I'routor .. . . 

ShoaflTe 

Proctor 

Vincent.... 
Provost .. . . 
llarvoy .... 
Fitzgibbon. 
Biehopp.... 
Maulo 


Proctor 

Do  Salaberry 

Morrison 

Murray 

Uandoock.. .. 

Riall 

Drummond.. 
Dmmmoud... 

Prevost 


American. 


*   •••  »^   •<«-»  4 


Ilanckfl. 

Van  Home.   ' 

Miller. 

liull. 

Vun  Rensselaer. 

WiuuLetiler. 

Pike. 

Cfay. 

Dearbora. 

Brown. 

Chandler. 

BoorHtler. 

Adama. 

Scott. 

Croghan. 

Harrison. 

I  lampton. 

Wilkinson. 

McCluro. 

VV^ilkinaon. 

I'rowu.  I 

BroTn. 

(rftiuos. 

Winder. 

Macomlk 


Cochrane ArmistiBii4, 


Packenham 


Jackpon. 


t  Aiuexicauti  Muuccbdiui. 
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tn.  American  Posts  Captured  during  the  Wau  of  1812-14 

( War  declared  by  cmthority  qf  Congress  agxttnst  JSnghmd  18th  June,  idli 

24.  Bi/  the  Canadian  Troops. — MacJdnac,  by  Ca.pt .  Roberti*, 
I7th  July,  1812 ;  Detroit iw'ith  General  HpU  and  2,500  Ameri 
cans),  by  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  16  th  August,  1812  j  a.t  Hioer  Htv 
sin,  Gen.  Winchester  and  his  army,  by  Gen.  Proctor,  22nu 
January,  1813;  Ogdensburgh,  by  Major  McDonnell,  22  nd  Feb 
ruary,  1813;  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio,  by  Gen.  Proctor,  5th  May, 
1813;  (also  various  towns  on  the  CJiesapeaJce  River,  by  thr 
British  in  May,  1813;)  Black  Rock,  near  Bufl'alo,  by  Col. 
Bishopp,  11th  July,  1813,  and  again  in  December;  the  frontier 
towns  of  Buffalo,  Youngstown,  Lewiston,  Manchester  (Falls), 
and  Tuscarora,  were  also  burnt  in  December,  as  reprisals  fu? 
the  burning  of  Niagara  by  the  Americans;  Plattsburg,  by  Col. 
Murray,  Slst  July,  1813;  Niagara,  by  Col.  Murray,  19th  Do- 
eember;  Ostoe^o,  by  Commodore  Yeo,  6th  May,  1814;  several 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  by  the  British,  July,  1814;  and 
TFosMngion,  by  General  Ross,  24th  August. 

3b.  Naval  Captures  hy  the  British,  not  including  re-captures, 
Natioii^  vessels:  Wasp,  Chesapeake,  Argus,  Essex,  Frolic^ 
Pi'ei>ia>jh<  Rattlesnake,  Syren,  Nautilus,  Viper,  Madison,  &c. 
Total  3^  (^USGOO  tons),  carrying  660  guns  and  3,000  men. 

IV.  Oiik  iWAN  Posts  Captured  by  the  Americans. 

26.  Reooluiiynary  War,  —  Chambly,  by  Col.  Bedell,  30tb 
Oct.,  1775;  St.  Johns,  by  Gen.  Montgomery,  3rd  Nov.,  1775; 
M<mtreal,  by  Gen.  Montgomery,  13th  Nov.,  1776.  In  June, 
1776,  the  Americans  evacuated  the  Province. 

27.  War  of  \%l2-\ A. —Toronto,  by  Gen.  Pike  (who  was 
killed),  27th  April,  1813;  Fort  G^eor^rc  (Niagara  Ri^er),  27lh 
May,  1813 ;  Moravian  Town,  on  the  river  Thames,  by  Gen. 
Harrison,  6th  Oct.,  1813 ;  F(yrt  Erie,  by  Gen.  Brown,  3rd  July, 
1814 :  Chippewa,  by  Gen.  Brown,  4th  July,  1814. 

28.  Naval  Captures  hy  the  Americans. — British  force  on  Lahe 
Erie,  by  Commander  Perry,  10th  Sept.,  1813;  on  Lake  Cham 
plain,  by  Com.  McDonough,  11th  Sept.,  1814.  National  vcs- 
Hels  (not  including  re-captures) :  Alert,  Guerriere,  Frolic,  Mii 
cedonian,  Java,  Peacock,  Boxer,  Epervier,  Avon,  Cyane,  Lev- 
ant, Dominica,  St.  Lawrence,  Highflyer,  &c.    Captures  at  sea 

Q0B8TION8.— Who  declared  war  against  England  In  1812  f  What  prin- 
eipal  American  poets  and  war  vesselB  were  captured  by  the  British  r 
What  British  poets  and  war  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Amoricun6  7 
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(not  including  those  on  the  Lakes)  :  30  (10,000  tons),  carrying 
003  guns  and  2,800  men. 

V.  Military  and  Militia  Force  in  Canada. 

29.  The  various  Military  Stations  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
are  garrisoned  by  soldiers  sent  out  and  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Government  j  and  by  Canadian  militia  on  active  service,  vaised 
and  maintained  by  the  Province.  The  regular  force  is  rbout 
3,500men.  The  militiaforce  (both  volunteer  and  sedentary)  has 
recently  been  put  upon  an  efficient  footing.  It  now  consists 
of  12,565  officers,  about  350,000  men,  2,000  cavalry  horses, 
and  50  guns.  The  Governor-General  is  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Military  Schools  of  Instruction  for  militia  officers  have 
been  successfully  established  by  the  Canadian  Government  at 
Quebec,  Toronto,  and  other  parts  of  the  Province. 


Stunmary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

(Continued  from  paj^  167.) 
CHAPTER  XVL 

Sketch  of  British  Bulk,   Second   Period  (Continued) : 
From  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-14,  until  the 
(  Union  of  the  Provinces,      jm.,  f,      ,  > 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Governors — Contests  between  the  Government  and  the  Houses  of 
Assembly  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — CanoX  Policy^ 
Crisis  0/1837 — Lord  Durham^ s  Mission. 

1.  Governors  of  Upper  Canada. — During  the  years  1805- 
1 815,  there  had  been  frequent  changes  of  Governors.  The  Hon. 
Francis  Gore  held  office  from  1806  until  1811,  when  he  was 
succeeded  as  President  by  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  who  fell  at  Queen- 
bton  Heights  in  October,  1812.  Sir  B.  H.  Sheafie  held  the 
office  pro  tem.y  as  President,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron 

QuBSTiONS.— Wlutt  is  said  of  the  military  and  militia  force  in  Canada? 
Who  ia  oommander-in-ohief7  Mention  some  of  the  principal  subjects  oi 
Cbaptflr  XTi.    Who  were  the  governors  of  Upper  Canada  from  180&  to  1S12T 
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de  Rottenburgh,  also  aa  President,  in  lbl3.  h\  thai  }c'ar,  iSir 
Gordon  Drummond  was  appointed  Lientcnant-Governor,  nnl 
he  succeeded  Sir  George  Prevost  as  Administrator  iu  Lowir 
Canada,  in  1815.  During  this  same  time,  Sir  George  Murray, 
Hon.  Francis  Gore,  and  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson,  succeeded  each 
Dther  as  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Upper  Canada.  The  latter 
gentleman  remained  in  office  until  1817,  when  Hon.  Samuol 
Hunter  was  appointed  Administrator  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,*  in  1818. 

2.  Political  Discussions  in  Tipper  and  Lower  Canada^  1816- 
1822. — The  distracting  influences  of  the  war  having  gradually 
ceaf^ed,  pohtical  discussions)  soon  occupied  public  attention.  lt< 
Lower  Canada,  a  protracted  contest  arose  between  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  the  Executive  Government,  on  the  subjtH  i 
of  the  finances.  The  Assembly  maintained  that  the  right  t<) 
fix  and  control  the  public  expenditure  v;aa  inherent  in  itself, 
while  the  Governor  and  Legislative  Council,  being  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  resisted  this  doctrine,  and  sough  I 
to  vest  it  in  themselves.  The  chief  object  which  the  Assembly 
had  id  view  was,  by  controlling  the  expenditure,  to  prevent  or 
to  reform  certain  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  public  affairs.  It  also  wished  to  assert  its  otvii 
authority,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  reduced  to  an  inferior 
jK)8ition  in  the  state.  So  tenacious  was  the  Assembly  of  its 
rights  in  this  matter,  that  for  yearo,  almost  all  other  questions 


•  Sir  rerojfrino  Maitland  was  born  in  England  in  1777.  Having  distin* 
guished  himself  at  >Vatcrloo,  ho  waa  appoiutod  Liontcnaut-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1818;  while  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  appointed  Governor-Gcucral  f  Lower  Canada.  On  the  Duke'8  sad 
death  from  hydrophobia,  in  1819,  Sir  Porfx^frlne  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  until  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousio  a.'« 
Governor-General,  in  1820.  Sir  Peregrine  was  appointed  Lieutenant' 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  iu  1828,  and  died  in  1854,  aged  77  years. 

QiTEBTiONS.— Mention  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Governors  of  llppfr 
Canada  from  1813  to  1818.  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Teregrine  Maitland.  W  hat 
Wfts  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  Canada  after  the  w»r  of  181;'.  r 
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were  made  subordinate  to  this  vital  one,  or  they  were  treated  aa 
only  forming  part  of  the  general  issue  involved  in  it.  Thus 
things  remained  during  the  administrations  of  Sir  John  C. 
Sherbrooke,*  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (who  was  unfortunately 
bitten  by  a  fox  and  died  of  hydrophobia,  while  up  the  Ottawa 
river  in  1819),  and  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.f  In  Upper  Canada 
an  almost  similar  contest  arose  between  the  same  parties  in» 
the  state ;  while  the  abuses  arising  out  of  the  system  of  land- 
granting,  the  management  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
the  oligarchical  power  of  the  Family  Compact  (intermarried 
fairjilies  of  the  chief  government  officials  and  their  immeaiaie 
aiiherents),  were  warmly  discussed  and  denounced.  Neverthe- 
less, progress  was  made  in  many  important  directions.  Emi- 
gration was  encouraged;  wild  lands  surveyed;  commercial 
Intercourse  with  other  colonies  facilitated ;  banking  privileges 
extended ;  the  system  of  public  improvements  (canals,  roads, 
&c.)  inaugurated;  steamboats  were  employed  to  navigate  the 
inland  waters;  education  encouraged,  and  religious  liberty 
asserted  as  the  inherent  right  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

3.  The  Clergy  Reserve  Discussion  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. — The  lands  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1Y91  for 
the  support  of  a  protestant  clergy  in  Canada,  amounted  to 
one  seventh  of  the  province,  or  nearly  2,500,000  acres  in 
Upper,  but  only  about  1,000,000  acres  in  Lower  Canada — no 
reserves  having  been  made  in  that  province  until  1796.  The 
appropriation  of  these  clergy  reserves  to  the  exclusive  use  of 

•  Sir  John  Coap©  Sherbrooke  was  bora  in  England,  and  before  coming 
to  Canada  had  acquired  some  distinction  as  an  officer  in  tho  East  Indies 
and  the  Peninsula,  and  aa  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  administered 
the  Government  of  Lower  Canada  with  firmness  and  tact  from  1816  to 
1818.    He  died  in  1830. 

t  George,  Earl  of  Dalhousio,  a  general  In  the  array,  was  born  In  Scotland. 
He  served  in  Nova  Scotia  before  coming  as  Governor-General  to  Canada. 
He  arrived  in  1820,  and  remained  nine  years.  His  administration  was 
energetic  and  firm.    He  died  in  1838. 


Questions.— What  ppirit  did  the  L.  C.  House  of  Assembly  exhibit? 
How  lor  >  did  this  state  of  feeling  last?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  John  Sher- 
broolce  .*ndof  thoEarlof  Dalhouflie.  What  is  eaid  of  tbo  Clergy  RcBcrvesr 
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the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  gave  rise  to  most  exciting 
and  unpleasant  political  discussions  (chiefly  in  Upper  Canada), 
from  1817  until  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  in  1854. 
In  1817,  an  ineffectual  motion  was  firnt  made  in  the  Upper 
Canada  House  of  Assembly,  to  alienate  one  half  of  the  clergy 
reserve  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Up  to  this  time,  and  fjr 
two  years  longer,  these  lands  were  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  no  part  of  the  moneys  arising  out  of  rents 
received  for  them  had  as  yet  been  paid  to  aiiy  religious  body*-^ 
except  £427  to  the  Church  of  England  in  181G.  In  1819-20, 
a  Church  of  England  clergy  corporation  was  created  in  each 
province  to  manage  tlie.se  reserves — the  corporation,  however, 
was  directed  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  tlie  sales  of  the  reserves 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  to  be  by  it  afterwards  appro- 
priated. The  payments  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Upper 
Canada  recommenced  in  1821,  and  continued  until  1854  j  but 
none  were  made  to  any  other  religious  b<xly  until  later.  In 
1822,  the  Lower  Canada  House  of  Assembly  voted  an  address! 
to  the  king,  praying  th;  he  various  Protestant  bodies  in 
Canada  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  rei^erves.  In  1823,  upon 
a  petition  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  an  address 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Upper  Canada  House. of  Assembly, 
recommending  that  a  portion  of  the  reserves  be  given  to  that 
church.  The  passage  of  these  addresses  was  the  signa,!  for  a 
general  agitation  of  the  question  throughout  the  provinces — 
the  prevailing  feeling  being  that  the  reserves  should  be  divided 
among  all  the  Protestant  denominations.  In  1826,  a  similar 
address  was  passed,  with  the  additional  recommendations  that 
in  case  it  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  divide  tlie  reserves  among 
all  denominations,  they  "be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion and  the  general  improvement  of  the  province." 

•  The  clergy  reserve  lands  were  invariably  leased  up  to  1829,  when  pon 
tions  of  them  were  first  sold.  The  rents  received  for  them  were  for  many 
years  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  survey  mg  and  management. 

^»  I    ■  ■         I   i»-i         I  ■■■ml  ■■i»i  — .—  --.  I     —  ..■■   ■!■■ —    ■■■I  ■    ,        .  ,  .       .— —^4 

QUBSTiONS,— Mention  the  discussionK  which  toolc  place  on  the  Clergy 
Reserve  qv  estion.  By  whom  were  the  1  ands  originally  held  ?  What  pay- 
ments were  made  from  the  fund  ?    Mention  what  addresses  W'^e  pa^iie^ 
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4.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  1823-1828. — The  public 
JiscuHsionH  in  Lower  Canada  were  chiefly  directed  against  a 
project  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces,  which  was  pro- 
po^ied  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  feeling  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  being  against  the  measure,  it  was  not  per- 
BJstcd  in.  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  demands 
'jf  the  Legislative  Assemblies  in  either  Province  to  control 
Uio  finances,  even  to  the  ^'stopping  of  the  supplies"  (that  is, 
refusing  to  sanction  by  vote  the  payment  of  moneys  necessary 

to  defray  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of 
tlie  Province);  pu- 
blic improvements 
were  carried  on 
with  spirit.  In  Lo- 
wer Canada,  large 
sums  were  voted 
"^^  by  the  Leirislature 
"^  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Chatn- 
bly  and  Lachine 
canals  5  and  stock 
to  thPi  amount  of 
$100,000\vastalven 
by  it  in   tiie  Wo!- 


■- -.,<^-a.Trj.v™x  V,.' •^••Ts.r  •     .«^,v,,  f^'T'^   land  canal,  of  Ui> 
t5#;^PiijS|-<^^^>Wv1 '  lo  per    Canada..     In 

^^^?%^^^^#'^    ^  Upper  Cuna.ia,tl.e 

Mon,  WUUam  H.  Merritt.  W  e  1 1  a  n  d  c  a  n  a  1 

(projected  ^v  the  Hon.  William  H.  Merritt)*  was  also  aided 

*  The  Tlonv  iirablo  "William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  tlio  son  of  a  United 
•impiro  Loyu  et.  Ho  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  pro;pctod  tlio  Wr!- 
land  Canal  i\    1818.     Mr.  Merritt  was  a  member  of  the  Legisiatuin  lur 

QUESTio-Frs.—'WliBt  was  the  state  of  feeling,  1823-28?  Did  tbo  political 
liscussions  aflv^t^>»biV^improf omenta?  Moution  what  was  done  in  Upper 
tvi'l  r.oner  C    .n  Ihi'  •^bjocv.    Ciivo  a  Hketoh  of  tlie  lion.  W.  H.  !\rorrilt.^ 
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iy  Parliament.  The  political  discussions  of  the  day  were, 
however,  characterised  by  much  personality  and  bitter  feel 
mg.  This  was  especially  so  in  regard  to  the  press.  In  Lower 
Canada  the  editor  of  the  Quebec  Spectator  was  twice  arrested 
for  libel  j  while  in  Upper  Canada,  the  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate  had  his  office  broken  open,  and  his  type  thrown 
into  Toronto  bay.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  were, 
however,  compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages. 

6.  rolitical  Party  Contests  in  Canada  from  1820  to  18i)G. — 
(n  1829,  the  Governors  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
shanged.  Sir  John  Colborne*  replaced  Sir  Peregrine  Mail- 
land,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Sir  James  Kempt  f  replaced  Lord 
Dalhousie  in  Lower  Canada.  In  the  meantime,  political  ques- 
tions w'jre  discussed  with  vehemence ;  and  to  thoughtful  men, 
publ'O  alfairs  seemed  to  be  gradually  approacliing  a  crisi.s.J 

many  years;  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  in  lf?49;  nnd  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  in  1851.    He  died  in  1862,  aged  09  years. 

*  Sir  John  Colborne  was  born  in  England  in  1777;  entered  the  army  in  1791, 
Ho  served  in  Egypt  and  Sicily,  and  also  in  the  Peninsula,  lie  governed 
Upper  Canada  during  a  stormy  period,  but  failed  to  restore  harmony.  On 
his  retirement  from  Upper  Canada  in  1836,  ho  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  remained  until  the  suppression  of  th( 
rebellion  in  1839.  lie  held  the  ollicc  of  Covernor-Ccueral  for  a  short  time, 
after  Lord  Goslbrd's  recall.  Ho  was  created  Baron,  Lord  Seaton,  in  1840, 
and  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  Empire  in  1800.  He  died  in  1863,  aged  86  years, 
t  Gen.  Sir  James  Kempt  was  born  in  Sc(itland,  in  1765.  Ho  served  with 
distinction  in  Holland,  Egypt  and  Spain,  and  in  1807  was  appointed 
Quarter-Master  General  for  British  North  America,  He  was  wounded  at 
Waterloo.  Ho  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1820  to  1828,  when  he 
was  transferred  as  Governor-General  to  Lower  Canada,  where  he  remained 
until  1830.    Ho  died  in  1855,  aged  00  years. 

X  To  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  political  contests  of  thoso  stormy 
fimes,  long  since  settled,  would  bo  but  to  recapitulate  the  numerous  pointa 
If  dispute  between  the  two  great  political  parties.  This  would  be  foreign 
joth  to  the  scope  and  objects  of  this  history.  The  utmost  we  can  do,  is  to 
fiance  briefly  at  the  most  striking  features  of  public  affairs  or  eveuts  of 
moment,  and  to  deal  summarily  with  the  general  results,  either  of  a  long 
and  irritating  political  discussion,  or  of  a  political  crisis. 


QuBSTioNS.-— What  is  said  of  the  personalities  of  the  press  ?  Who  wen 
goremors  from  1S29  to  1836?  Sketch  Sir  John  Colborne,  and  Sir  Jamei 
Kempt.  WUnl  is  said  nf  Iho  stormy  discnsRion  of  political  questior-P  then  ■ 
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The  oubjecta  of  dispute  were  in  reality  few,  altliougli  tiie 
phases  of  the  protracted  and  ever  varying  discussions  were 
numerous,  and  unfortunately  partook  largely  of  personalities.* 
Few  candid  men  will  deny,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
that  serious  faults  existed  on  both  sides. 

6.  T?ie  Two  Great  Parties  in  Upper  Canada  Contrasted. — 
The  governing  party  (although  individually  estimable  nieu 
in  private  life)  was,  as  a  party,  intolerant  to  others  and  arbi- 
trary. It  was  a  self  constituted  oligarchy,  which,  havnig  the 
reins  of  power  in  its  hands,  would  allow  no  person  to  que»3tion 
its  acts,  or  to  share  in  its  rule.  Heedless  of  the  grave  respon 
e'bilities  of  their  position  as  the  ruling  party,  they  steadily 
refused  to  make  wise  concessions,  or  to  meet  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable demands  of  public  opinion  at  the  proper  time.  All 
iheir  opponents  were  indiscriminately  denounced  as  revolu- 
Zionists  and  republicans.  Unfortunat^'ly,  there  was  some 
reason  for  this  assertion ;  but  it  was  true  of  individuals  only, 
and  not  of  the  party.  The  continued  voluntary  association 
(if  not  identification  on  all  public  occasions  and  questions)  of 
the  reformers  with  political  malcontents,  was,  for  a  time,  a 
serious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  liberal  party  in  Upper 
Canada.  Although  many  distinguished  leaders  among  liiem 
held  firmly  to  the  great  principles  of  British  constitutional  free- 
dom, as  expounded  by  British  statesmen,  still,  many  who  in- 
variably acted  with  them,  and  gave  great  strength  to  their  party, 
felt  little  reverence  for  anything,  either  Britisli  or  monarchical. 
With  them,  the  republican  experiment  on  this  continent,  of  then 
only  sixty  years'  growth,  was  an  unquestioned  success ;  and  by 
that  standard  all  things  political  in  Upper  Canada  were  to  be 
judged.     Ar  the  crisis  of  1837  drew  near,  the  liberal  party 


*  It  would  prcjudicb  the  learner's  mind  to  criticise  each  arbitrary  act 
too  eeverely,  or  to  bear  too  hardly  upon  either  political  party,  without 
giving  fuller  information  than  tliia  school  history  will  permit. 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  l&V 
to  1836?  Give  a  sketch  of  each.  What  was  tho  eflect  of  the  course  pujN 
•ued  by  them  at  the  time?    What  led  to  tho  break-up  t»f  tho  liberal  party f 
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eliowc'd  signs  of  disintegration.  The  standard  of  autUority 
and  the  political  principles  of  each  Bcction  of  the  party  being 
essentially  dilTorent,  the  British  constitutionalist  portion  gra- 
dually withdrew  from  asHociation  with  the  republican  nialcon- 
tontsj  this  ailded  new  elements  of  Ktrife  and  bitterness  to  the 
seething  political  turmoil  of  the  time. 

1.  Political  ConfcHts  in  Lmvcr  Canada,  1820-1 83G.— In  Lower 
Canada,  party  strife,  in  many  respects,  assumed  a  dillereut 
aspect  from  that  of  Upper  Canada.  Some  features  of  the 
political  contest  between  the  governing  party  and  the  gov- 
erned in  liower  Canada  were,  however,  the  same  as  they  were 
in  Upper  Canada.  Favouritism  and  exclusiveness  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  governing  party  in  each  province,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  it  produced  similar  fruits  in  discontent 
and  resistance  in  both  provinces. 

8.  Elements  of  Discord  in  Lower  Canada. — There  was  a 
special  element  of  discord  in  Lower  Canada,  which  gav*»" 
intensity  to  all  the  political  discussions  there — and  that  wa» 
the  hostility  of  race— Frencli  against  British,  and  British 
against  Frencdi.  As  was  very  natural,  the  French  elemeni 
being  largely  in  the  preponderance,  and  being  the  old  race  i.; 
possession  of  the  soil,  looked  with  great  distrust  on  theintrusivr 
British,  whose  hereditary  national  antipathies  to  the  French  ha ' 
been  kept  alive  since  1 OGO,  anil  duringthecontinuance  of  the  lon^ 
contests  fc)r  the  inonopoly  of  tnule  and  territory.  And  although, 
at  the  conquest,  and  subsequently  during  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  French  Canadians 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  guaranteed,  and  thia  guarantee  con. 
finned,  still,  they  looked  upon  this  concession  as  only  tempo- 
rary. They  maintained  that  the  policy  of  the  British  governing; 
party,  and  their  own  exclusion  from  olBce,  violated  the  spirit 
of  this  concession,  or  compact,  if  it  did  not  virtually  revoke  it.. 

9.  The  Lower  Canada  Ninety- Two  Resolutions.— With,  such 


Questions.— "What  was  tho  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  CanD<ip 
lit  this  time?  'How  did  it  differ  from  that  in  Upper  Canada!  Mention 
the  chief  elements  of  diacord  which  were  at  work  in  Low^  T^o^^ 
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A  state  of  feeling,  and  under  hucIi  circumPtances,  tlie  politi- 
cal discuHsions  in  Lower  Canada  were  very  bitter  for  several 
years.  At  length  they  culminated  in  the  passage  by  the  Houae 
of  Assembly  of  Ji2  famous  resulutions,  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
Hon.  A.  N.  (late  Judge)  Murin,*  although  nominally  by  the 
late  Hon.  Judge  JJedard.f  These  resolutions  denounced  the 
Conduct  of  public  ail'airs  by  the  government,  the  exclusion  of 
the  French  Canadians  from  office,  the  party  nomination  by  the 
Crown  of  Legislative  Councillors,  &c.  This  led  to  counter- 
demonstrations  and  equally  strong  resolutions  on  the  part  of 
the  British  portion  of  the  population,  so  that  a  fierce  war  of 
rival  races  and  political  parties  was  the  result.  At  length, 
both  sides  appealed  to  the  British  government  and  Legislature 
for  a  settlement  of  their  diiTerouces.  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment warm  debates  on  the  subject  took  place. 

10.  Irnperial  Commimon  of  Inquinj. — Finally,  in  1835,  the 
Imperial  Government  sent  a  commission,  composed  of  Lord 
Gosfordt  (as  Governor-General),  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir 
James  Gipps,  to  inquire  into  the  Cause  of  the  alleged  grievances 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  laid 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  discussed  by  it  early  in 
1837.  The  <iiscu8sion  in  the  British  Parliament  was  moreover 
unfavourab)**  to  the  Lower  Canada  opposition,  and  several  of 
its  propositions  were  negatived  by  large  majorities. 

*  The  Ilor  Auguste  Norbert  Morln  waa  bom  near  Quebec  in  1803.  He 
wa?  acImitt«jiJ  to  tbo  bar  in  1828.  1I&  Leld  a  seat  in  tho  Legislature  of 
Lower  Canada  and  of  United  Canada.  Ho  was  also  Speaker  of  the 
Ilongo  of  Assembly  from  1848  to  1841,  and  member  of  the  government  in 
1812,  3  and  1853-5 

t  Tho  SLon.  Elzear  Bedard,  a  prominent  and  active  politician  until 
©lovnted  to  tho  Boucb,  was  a  native  of  Lower  Canada,  and  died  in  1849. 

%  Tho^'Jarlof  Gosford  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada  in 
1835,  in  vjlaco  of  Lord  Aylraer.  H(.»  sought  to  conciliate  opposing  parties 
in  LoAV'^/'  Canada,  and  to  remove  cau-?es  of  complaint;  but  having  tailed 
in  hia  ndssion,  he  was  relieved  in  tho  ;,novernment  by  Sir  John  Colborne, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1838.    Ho  died  in  1849. 

Qirr^TioNS, — Give  the  principal  points  of  the  famous  92  resolutionai, 
Uowvere  these  resolutions  viewed  by  the  two  parties ;  and  in  England  r 
flketf  1  Uon.  ELz6ar  Cedard;  llou.  A,  N.  Morlii;  and  the  Earl  of  Gosford, 
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11.  Establishment  of  tht  F^y^Sevm  RectwrU;  —  In  ITppet 
Canada,  the  itrife  between  the  two  partlei  not  onlj  continued, 
but  wai  heightened  bj  the  unlooked-for  establishment,  In  1836, 
of  flftj-seven  Church  of  England  Rectories  bj  Sir  John  Ool- 
borne,  on  the  ero  of  his  leaving  the  Prorinoci.  The  legality  of 
the  act  was  questioned  but  without  effect,  aa  the  statute  of 
1791  clearly  authorized  the  establishment  of  rectories.  In 
the  meantime,  ft  strong  party  of  liberals  In  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  became  gradually  detached  from  the  more  extreme 
opposition.  This  opposition  was  led  by  Hon.  L.  J.  Papineau, 
in  Lower  OaaadOi  and  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,*  in  Upper 
Canada. 

12.  Th§  Fatal  CrUU  Jpproacking.—Thn  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament,  as  arbiter  between  the  contending  parties, 
left  the  ultra  opposiiioniats  no  resource  but  either  to  recede  from 

•  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  wu  bom  fn  Scotland  In  1791.  and 
came  to  Canada  In  1820.    In  1824  he  pabllahed  the  lint  number  of  tlie 
CoUmUU  AdvocaU  at  Niagara.   Soon  afterwards  the  paper  was  removed 
to  Toronto  I  and,  In  1826,  haying  giyen  oflTenoe  to  the  ruling  party,  the 
office  of  the  paper  was  broken  open  and  the  types  thrown  into  the  Bay. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  recovered  sufficient  damages  to  enable  him  to  continue 
to  publish  his  paper  until  1830.    In  1828  he  was  returned  lor  the  first 
time  to  the  Provincial  Parliament,  for  the  County  of  Torlc    Halving 
used  some  strong  expressions  in  his  paper  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House.    He  was  re> 
elected,  and  again  expolledt  and  this  was  repeated  five  times  In  suc«es> 
sion.    At  length  the  House  refused  for  three  years  to  Issue  a  writ  of  oleo 
tion.  This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by  the  Home  Government 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mackenzie  went  to  England  to  represent  the  grie- 
vances of  Upper  Canada,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Colonial  Secrotaty, 
-who  requested  him  to  remain  to  give  information.   In  1836  ha  was  elected 
the  first  Mayor  of  Toronto.    In  1837  he  became  the  loader  of  the  armed 
Insurgents  against  the  Government.     Having  failed,  he  went  to  Nary 
Island,  thence  to  the  United  States}  and  did  not  return  until  1850,  wlwn 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Assembly.    He  held  a  seat  there 
until  1858,  when  be  resigned.    Though  Mr.  McKenzie  lived  to  regret  his 
connection  with  the  rebellion  of  1837,  he  was  nevertheless  a  sincere 
and  honest  man  tn  the  expression  of  his  views.   He  died  in  18QI  much 
rrgretted,  aged  M  years. 

QuasTHMb— What  unlooked-for  act  did  Sir  John  Colbome  perform  f 
Give  a  sketch  ef  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie.   What  was  the  eieet  1^  l^Tf^ 

C»iu^  «r  IXw  4Xmw9)9II  «»  ^  <^fmH4»  ^«9a^«  Ml  liPf 
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uw.\r  untcual)le  position,  or  to  carry  out  their  tlij-eatflorsuiiieil 
rctiiytjince.  In  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  coercion,  no 
troops  were  sent  out  from  Britain ;  but,  in  case  of  need, 
draughts  were  directed  to  be  made  ou  the  {garrisons  of  tlie 
ailjoining  provinccH.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  resistance,  whicli 
had  been  ho  tiercely  aroused,  took  active  bhape:  a  tjecrei 
cnrohnent  of  the  disatlected  was  made,  and  the  plana  of  their 
leaders  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  matured.  Intlamniatory 
appeals  were  made  to  the  disallected  by  their  chiefs,  and 
counter-appoala  were  made  to  the  people  by  the  clery;j',  and 
by  the  leaders  of  the  loyal  population.  The  Governors  also 
issued  proclamations  of  warning. 

13.  2^he  Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. — Defore  any  hostile 
blow  waa  actually  struck.  Lord  Gosford  retired  fn^nj  Lower 
(.anada,  and  Sir  John  Colborne  from  Upper  Canada.  Sir 
John  waf^  replaced  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
England,  when  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces  in  Canada,  and  Administrator  of  the  government  in 
Lower  Canada.  He  at  once  armed  the  volunteers  there ; 
while  Sir  F.  B.  Head  sent  to  him  all  the  troops  he  had,  and 
then  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
for  support.  At  length,  on  the  7th  of  November,  the  lirst 
fatal  blow  was  struck.  The  "Sons  of  Liberty"  attacked  the 
*'  Doric"  volunteers  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  compelled 
the!ii  to  give  way.  Both  parties  uow  ilew  to  arms  in  Montreal 
and  its  neighbourhood  j  and  during  the  month  a  series  of 
ekirmishes  or  fights  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties 
at  Chambly,  Longueuil,  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  Point 
OlivitT.  Martial  law  was  at  once  proclaimed  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  a  Special  Council,  invested  with  Legislative 
pow*^r,  convened. 

14,.  Crisis  in  Upper  Canada.-^^o  collision  had  as  yet  taken 
pla^^e  in  Upper  Canada;  but  on  the  4th  of  December,  1837, 

ft»jE8TiON8.— What  Hteps  were  taken  by  the  disaffected f  What  changes 
^aoK  place  among  the  Governors?  Who  took  command  of  the  forces  in 
Canada?  What  did  Sir  F,  B.  Head  do?  Howwadthetirstfatulblowatiuckr 
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eome  of  Mackenzie's  adherents  having  prematurely  assembled 
at  Montgomery's  Tavern  on  Yonge  street,  (four  miles  from 
Toronto,)  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  On  the  6th,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  sent  to  parley  with  them,  and  to  dis8ua<ie  them 
from  their  mad  scheme:  another  was  sent  on  the  6th,  refusiii" 
their  demands  j  and  on  the  7th,  Sir  Francis  marched  out 
against  them  with  about  1,000  volunteers.  Providentially  the 
contest  was  short  and  decisive.  Mackenzie,  not  having  com- 
pleted his  plans,  had  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  He  vainlj 
attempted  to  rally  his  men,  and,  at  length,  had  to  retreat 
up  Yonge  street,  whence  he  afterwards  fled  to  Buffalo.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Navy  Island  (near  Niagara  Falls), 
where  he  collected  quite  a  number  of  followers,  under  Gene- 
ral Van  Rensselaer.  On  the  Canada  side  the  insurgents  were 
confronted  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Allan)  MacNab,  at  tlift 
nead  of  about  2,600  militia.*  Watching  his  opportunity, 
Colonel  MacNab  sent  a  small  force  under  Lieut.  Drew,  R.N., 
to  cut  out  Mackenzie's  supply  steamer,  the  Caroline,  Thia 
they  did  successfully,  and,  having  set  her  on  fire,  sent  her 
over  the  Falls.  Shortly  afterwards,  artillery  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Island  j  and  Van  Rensselaer,  finding  his 
position  difficult  to  maintain,  retreated  to  the  American  main- 
land, where  his  hvc^s  soon  dispersed.  In  the  meantime,  efforts 
were  made  along  the  Western  frontier  to  invade  the  country 
from  the  United  States,  but,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 

<^  Tho  honorable  Sir  Allan  Napier  MacNab  was  bom  at  Niagara  la 
1798.  He  was  an  officer  in  tlie  navy,  and  afterwards  in  the  army,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  After  the  war,  he  became  a  prominent  politician,  and  in  1829 
•waa  elected  an  M.r.P.  Ho  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  Uouse  of  Assembly 
and  once  fcjpoakcr  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada.  In  1837,  lie  waa 
appointed  military  chief  of  tho  Upper  Canada  loyalists,  in  suppressing  tho 
insurrection.  For  his  services  He  was  knighted  in  1888.  He  projected  tho 
C J reat  Western  Railway;  was  appointed  Premier  of  Canada  in  1855,  and 
created  a  Baronet  of  tho  United  Kingdom  in  1856.  He  died  in  1SG2,  aged 
C4  years. 


Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  collision  between  the  loyalists  and 
the  insurgents  in  U.C.7  Give  an  account  of  the  Navy  Island  alTairT  Sketch 
Sir  Allan  MacNab's  career?  What  steps  were  taken  to  restore  <iuiotr 
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lojalists,  tbey  were  unsuccessful.  Lount  and  Matthews,  wbi 
took  part  in  the  Toronto  outbreak,  were  shortly  aflerwardi 
tried  and  suiumurily  executed, 

15.  Progress  of  the  Rebellion — Lord  DurharrCs  Missi(m. — 
Til  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham;*  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor  General,  and  Her  Majesty's  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  enquire  into  the  affairs  of  Canada,  arrived.  Sir  Francis 
\j.  Head  way  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur*  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Large  reinforcements  were  also 
pent  to  Canada,  and  the  two  provinces  put  in  a  better  state  ol 
Jefence.  Shortly  after  their  arrival,  Lord  Durham,  and  the 
several  eminent  men  who  accompanied  him,  set  about  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mission.  Val  uable  information  was  collected,  wit- 
nesses examined,  and  inquiries  instituted  with  great  vigour.  A 
voluminous  report  on  the  state  of  the  country  was  prepared  as 
the  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  laid  before  Her  Majesty. 
Among  other  recommendations  matleby  the  Earl,  the  union  ol 
the  two  Canadas  was  urged  as  of  paramount  importance.  A 
hostile  censure,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Lord  Durham's 
local  administration  of  the  government,  however,  brought  his 
nkission  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
Sir  John  Colborne  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton)  again  became 
Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Lower  Canada  until  the 
appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Tliomson 
(atlerwards  Li>rd  Sydenham)  as  Governor  General. 

•The  Right  Honourable  John  George  Lambton,  Earl  of  Durham,  wag 
born  in  1792.  In  1313  ho  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  was  ap> 
pointed  Ilcr  Majesty's  Lord  U1;?U  Commissioner  to  Canada,  in  May, 
1888,  to  inquire  into  its  political  grievances.  His  report  upon  tho  political 
Ktato  of  the  Trovinces  (which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of  the  Canadas, 
and  the  introduction  of  parliamentary,  or  responsible,  guvernment  into 
Dritidh  America)  was  published  in  1839.    He  died  in  1840,  aged  43. 

*  Sir  George  Arthur  was  born  in  1784.  Having  been  governor  of  Hon- 
duras and  of  Van  Dioman'a  Land  (Tasmania),  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
aut-Govornor  of  Upper  Canada  at  a  critical  time,  in  1888.  The  effort! 
made  during  his  administration  against  tho  rebellion  were  successful. 

C^UKSTiONS.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  Far!  of  Durham.  Give  a  ekotch  of 
Sir  George  Arthur.  What  was  done  by  the  Earl  of  Durhamf  Why  did 
he  so  soon  leave  the  oountry  7    Whateffortu  were  made  by  the  insurgents? 
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16.  Filial  EJforU  of  the  Insurgents. — Varioua  hostile  at 
tempts  were  made,  during  the  year  1838,  to  invade  the 
Province.  The  most  serious  of  these  took  place  simulta- 
neously in  November,  at  Napierville,  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
at  the  Windmill  Point,  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
Upper  Canada.    That  at  Napierville  was  promptly  put  down 

by  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  in  person. 
At  Prescott,  the 
insurgents,  uu 
d  e  r  Von 
Shoultz,  a  refu 
gee  Pole,  main 
tained  them- 
selves for  three 
days  in  a  stone 
Windmill  Point,  near  Pretxsott.  windmill;    but 

they  were  at  length  defeated  and  cap>;Urcd.  The  windmill 
and  adjacent  buildings  still  remain  blackened  and  battered 
ruins,  as  monuments  of  the  misguided  efforts  of  these  raer/. 
The  principal  prisoners  taken  at  both  places  were  tried  an  1 
executed  j  others  were  transported  or  banished.  Further  un- 
successful attempts  at  invasion  were  made  during  the  wintd* 
of  1838-9  at  Windsor  and  Sandwich,  near  Detroit;  but  by  this 
time,  the  rebellion  had  well  nigh  spent  its  strength;  and 
having  lost  all  prestige  and  sympathy,  even  among  the  Am«;* 
Ticans,  no  invasion  of  the  Province  was  again  attempteo'. 
The  Glengarry  Highland  Militia  have  long  been  noted  fcr 
their  loyal  devotion  to  their  country.  In  token  of  their 
patriotic  loyalty  during  the  insurrectionary  troubles  of  183'f, 
38,  the  inhabitants  (men,  women,  and  children)  erected,  on 
one  of  the  islands  opposite  the  shore,  in  Lake  St.  Francis,  an 
immense  cairn  of  stones,  €0  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  fla^- 


QiTBSTioirB.— Where  did  the  contests  with  the  insurgents  take  place  f 
What  is  said  of  Prescott  f  How  did  the  rebellion  progress  in  1838?  la 
what  way  did  the  inUabitants  of  Glengarry  evince  their  loyal  feeling? 
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rancis,  an 


staff;  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon  which  had 
been  placed  in  an  upright 
position. 

17.  Union  of  the  Pro- 
vinces  in  1840. — On  the 
return  of  tranquillity,  in 
1839,  the  British  Govern- 
ment promptly  determined 
to  apply  such  political  re- 
medies to  the  state  of  the 
Provinces  as  would  pre- 
Glengarry  Cairn,  Lake  St.  Francto.  vent  the  recurrence  of  ci  vil 
strife  or  give  any  reasonahle  cause  of  complaint.  The  Right 
tlon.  C.  P.  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenham),*  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, was  sent  out  as  Governor-General.  He  was  directed  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  union  of  the 
Provinces.  The  Special  Council  of  Lower  Canada  agreed  to 
the  proposed  union  (and  the  assumption  by  the  united  province 
(>f  the  large  debt  of  Upper  Canada)  after  a  conference  with  the 
Governor  General  in  November,  1839.  The  Legislature  of 
Upper  Canada  also  agreed  to  it  aft;er  two  weeks*  debate,  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Lord  Sydenham  relieved  Sir 
John  Colborne  in  Lower  Canada  on  his  arrival  there,  19th 
October,  and  Sir  George  Arthur  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
22nd  of  November,  1839.    The  Act  of  Union  so  readily  agreed 


•Tho  Right  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  horn  In  England  in  1799; 
Bf.P.  in  1826;  Vice-Fresident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1829;  President  In 
1834.  He  established  the  English  Schools  of  Design  in  1837;  appointed 
Grovcmor^General  of  Canada  in  1839;  nnitod  the  Canadas,  and  was  crc- 
ited  Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto,  in  1840;  opened  the  first  united  pan> 
tiament  at  Kingston,  in  June,  1841;  projected  a  municipal  system  in 
Upper  Canada  in  August;  and  died  by  reason  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  was  buried  in  Kingston,  in  September,  1841,  aged  only  42  years. 

QUBBTiOKB.— What  steps  were  taken  in  1839  to  unite  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  into  one  Province  f  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Sydenham.  What 
was  done  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  regard  to  this  projected  union  f 
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to  by  l)oth  provinces,  waa  drafted  by  Lord  SyJenhain  tind  Bent 
home.  It  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1840,  and 
took  effect  by  royal  proclamation,  (issued  by  Lord  Syilenhani) 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1841 — a  threefold  anniversary  a^sady 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Canada,  viz— first:  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  by  which  tlie  province  was,  in  1763,  ceded  to  the 
British  Crown ;  secondly :  by  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  to 
the  Imperial  Act  of  1838,  by  which  the  Constitution  of  I^owcr 
Canada  was  suspended;  and  thirdly:  by  the  man*iage  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen  to  His  Royal  Highneb* 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  in  1839, 

18.  Incorporation  ofQuebeCf  Montreal  and  St.  Sulpice  Semb' 
nary.— The  Governor  General  returned  to  Montreal  in  Feb.,  1 840, 
Among  the  first  things  which  he  did  was  to  issue  an  ordinance 
of  the  Special  Council,  to  revive  the  charters  of  incorporation 
of  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  had  expired  during 
the  rebellion.  He  also,  in  the  game  way,  granted  a  charter  of 
incorporation  to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  [-peace],  Montreal. 
The  authorities  of  this  Seminary  had,  since  1663,  been  seigniors 
of  the  Island  of  Montreal  Tliis  charter  enabled  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Seminary  to  collect  its  seigniorial  ducn,  as  welJ 
as  commute  them  j  the  latter,  however,  Lord  Sydenliam  con- 
sidered most  desirable  to  encourage  them  to  do.  Tiie  Act  of 
1854  still  further  facilitated  the  commutation  of  these  dues. 

19.  Lord  SydenJmm^s  Visit  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick.— ^In  July,  the  Governor  General  went  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  to  confer  with  the  local  authorities  on 
some  political  questions  of  importance.  He  returned  to  Canskla 
jn  about  a  month,  and  then  made  a  gratifying  tour  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  His  reception  everywhere  tl\roughout 
the  country  was  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  It  had  the  effect 
of  softening  down  many  pohtical  asperities,  and  of  more  firmly 
uniting  all  classes  of  the  people  together. 


i  .s 


QUERTI017B.— Who  drafted  the  Union  Act  of  1840?  On  what  day  did  it 
eome  into  effect  f  For  what  was  that  day  noted  ?  What  Acts  of  incorpo* 
ration  were  granted?    What  oflicial  visits  did  Lord  Sydenham  makef 
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Sm'CB  OF  British  Rui^e,  Third  Period  :  fiiom  the  Uniok 
OP  the  Provinces  in  1840  until  18C6. 

Principal  Sabjects  of  this  Chapter. 

fjHuw  'tfiJie  Provinces — Administration  of  Lord  Si/deii7iam — 
^J  Sir  Charles  Bagot — of  Lord  Metcalfe — of  Lord  Elgin 
— of  Sir  Edmund  Head — of  Lord  Monclc  {in  part), 

i.  Hie  Act  of  Union  of  the  Two  Canadas. — The  new  consti- 
tntion  of  United  Canada,  as  embraced  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
embodied  several  features  not  heretofore  introduced  iutp 
colonial  constitutions.  The  most  important  of  these  feature^ 
«fdkS  first:  the  institution  of  "responsible  government,"  that  is, 
A  government  controlled  by  colonial  ministers  of  the  crown, 
having  seats  in  the  Legislature,  and  responsible  to  it  for  their 
official  acts,  and  for  their  advice  to  the  Governor-General ;  and 
mcondly:  the  concession  to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  complete 
;!;ontrol  over  the  revenue  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  supervi-* 
hion  of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  country.  Thus  were 
the  demands  of  one  great  party  granted )  while  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  other  party,  guards  and  checks  were  then  inter- 
posed, which  since  that  time  have  been  gradually  relaxed. 

2.  Lcrd  Sydenham's  Administration. — The  year  1841  was 
an  eventful  one  for  Canada.  In  that  year  the  double  system 
of  lieutenant-governors  and  legislatures  ceased  j  and  Lord 
•Sydenham  became  sole  representative  of  the  Queen  in  Canada, 
l^he  elections  to  the  new  legislature  took  place  in  March; 
and  the  first  United  Parliament  of  the  province  was  opened 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  at  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  in 
June,  1841,  During  that  memorable  session,  the  foundation 
of  many  of  our  important  civil  institutions  was  laid,  especially 

QuBSTiOHB.— Mention  the  principal  iinbjeets  of  Chapter  zvn.  What 
were  the  pocnliar  feature  of  the  Act  of  Union?  How  were  the  rlews 
ofthetwotcrebtDartiesmetr    For  what  is  the  year  1841  chiefly  noted' 
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those  relating  to  the  municipal  system,  popular  education, 
the  customs,  currency,  Ac.  Another  valuable  measure  was 
passed  relating  to  the  management  of  the  public  works  of  the 
province, — which  had  hitherto  been  constructed,  either  by 
private  irresponsible  companies,  or  by  contracts  issued  by 
separate  departments  of  the  government.  At  Lord  Sydenham's 
suggestion,  the  numerous  acts  relating  to  public  improvements 
were  consolidated,  and  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  with  a 
cabinet  minister  at  its  head,  created.  In  order  to  enable  this 
board  to  carry  on  to  completion  some  newly  projected  public 
works,  and  to  consolidate  the  debt  already  incurred  for  them, 
£1,600,000  sterling  was,  upon  the  Governor  General's  recom- 
mendation, raised  in  England  on  the  credit  of  the  province. 
The  session  at  length  terminated  in  September,  under  most 
melancholy  circumstances,  occasioned  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  Lord  Sydenham,  the  Governor-General,  who  died  from  the 
etieotb  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 

3.  Administration  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot*  1841-42. — The  re- 
gret for  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham  was  universal  throughout 
Canada.  By  his  energy  and  wisdom  he  had  rescued  Canadian 
politics  from  the  debasement  of  personalities  and  strife,  and 
elevated  them  to  the  dignity  of  statesmanship.  He  had  opened 
up  new  fields  for  provincial  ambition,  in  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive schemes  of  public  improvements,  public  education, 
finance,  trade,  and  conmierce.  Under  such  circumstances  his 
successor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  arrived.  The  new  Governor 
General  had,  however,  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

•  Sir  Charles  Bagot  waa  bom  in  England  In  1781.  He  beeame  Under 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  in  1806.  He  was  succcasively  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Washington,  St.  Petersbarg,  The  Hague,  and  Vienna.  He  became 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1842.  During  his  administration  the 
Bhiefs  of  the  reform  party  first  held  office  as  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
under  the  new  system  of  responsible  government.  Many  nsefhl  measures 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  181S,  much  regretted,  aged  63. 

QiTBSTioira.— Mention  the  principal  measures  which  were  passed  bt  1K41  ? 
How  publio  improvements  promoted  *  What  sad  event  occurred  f  How 
did  Lord  Sydenham  iipproyfl  political  discussion  r   SlwtQh  Sir  C.  If^.f^o* 
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During  hin  arl ministration  the  Binouldcring  embers  of  formet 
{lolitical  Rtrifeswere  frequently  funned  into  a  flame;  and  many 
cif  tlie  fierce  old  party  rivalricH  and  pas^iiions  were  aroused* 
ilc  ncverthelcs.s  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  called  to  his 
eouncils  the  chiefs  of  the  reform  party,  which  was  then  in  the 
AHCendant  in  the  legislature.  His  health  having  failed,  how* 
ever,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  was  about  to  retujrn  to  England^ 
when  he  died  at  Kingston  in  Muy,  1843. 

4.  Administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe^*  1843-5. — Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  Governor  in  India 
and  in  Jamaica,  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  His  endeavour  to 
mitigate  what  he  felt  to  Ije  the  evil  to  the  country  of  mere  party 
government,  and  appointments  to  office,  led  to  a  difference 
between  himself  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  they 
resigned.  They  maintained  that  appointments  to  office  under 
The  Crown  should  be  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the 
ttxlministration,  and  upon  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible 
to  parliament.  Sir  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  should  be  dispensed  according 
to  merit,  irrespective  of  party  objects,  and  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  country.  Other  points  of  difference  arose  between  the 
Governor  and  his  cabinet,  wliich  widened  the  breach.  On 
nn  appeal  being  made  to  the  country,  the  policy  of  Sir  Charles 
was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  tho  electors,  and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage,  aij  Baron  Metcalfe.  A  cancer  iu 
his  face  soon  afterwards  compelled  hir  lo  resign  his  office  and 
return  to  England,  where,  after  a  painfu  iilness,  he  died — being 
the  third  Governor  in  succession  who  fell  a  victim  to  disease 
wl  jle  in  office.   In  1844,  the  Government  removed  to  MontreaL 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  bom  in  England  in  1785,  and.  having  held  the 
office  of  governor  in  India  and  Jamaica,  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bagot  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1843.  He  was  firm  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  in  his  administrafloa  of  government  He 
^tired  from  Canada  in  1846,  and  died  in  England  in  1846,  aged  61  years. 


Vk 


QirBBTiONS.--Give  %  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 
Who  succeeded  him  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  his  administration  and  of  his  caree* 
What:  is  said  of  tbe  dtath  of  three  governors  in  Canada  is  saccessieatf 
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6.  The AdminUtraH(mofiheikKrlqfEl^n.*^When  in  health 
compelled  Lord  Metcalfe  to  retirei  Geu.  Lord  Ca' heart,  Com- 
xnamler  of  the  Forceo  in  British  North  Americai  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  as  Governor-General,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Eiucardine  eurly  in  1847.  Shorly  afier 
Lord  Elgin's  arrival,  the  famine  and  fever,  which  had  spread  t-od 
desolation  iu  Ireland  and  Scotland,  drove  multitude-t  to  t^eek  a 
home  in  C  mada.  They  brought  fever  and  deabh.with  tbem ;  and 
for  a  time  pestilence  was  abroad  in  the  land.  Meanuren  were 
taken  to  provide  for  this  calamity,  and  fur  the  large  inilux  of 
emigrants.  These  meas'iires,  under  God's  blessing,  were  suc- 
cessful, and  in  tiome  degree  mitigated  the  evil. — Public  attcntit  ^n 
having  for  a  time  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  was  tnoon  again 
directed  to  the  political  state  of  the  country.  Lord  Elgin, 
iu  the  di.scharge  of  the  dutie:)  of  his  high  office  exhibited 
a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  a  eingleaess  of  purpose 
which  at  once  gave  dignity  to  his  administration,  and  divested 
the  settlement  of  the  various  questions,  then  agitating  the 
public  miiid|  of  much  of  that  petty  bitterness  and  strife 
which  liad  entered  so  largely  into  the  discussion  of  most  of  the 
poUtical  questions  of  the  day.  Under  his  auspices,  responsible 
government  was  fully  carried  out,  and  every  reasonable  cauee 
of  complaint  removed.    Rarely  had  a  Governor  so  identified 

*  The  Eight  Hononrablo  James,  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  was  born 
in  London  in  1811.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  rarlliuuent 
in  1841;  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  from  1842  to  1846;  Governor* 
General  of  Canada,  ftom  1847  to  1854;  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Normal  School,  in  1851;  efibcted  a  treaty  of  commercial  recipro* 
tity  with  the  United  States,  in  1854;  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China  in  1867,  and  to  Japan  in  1858.  Returning  to  England.,  ho 
became  a  member  of  i^ord  PiUmerston's  Administration,  as  rostmastcr 
General,  in  1859.  He  was  again  appointed  Her  Majesty's  special  Com- 
missioner  to  China  in  1860;  aud,  in  1861,  he  was  made  Viceroy  of  India. 
After  a  comparatively  short  life  of  great  public  nseitilness,  ho  died  in 
northern  India,  in  1863,  universally  regretted,  aged  only  62  years. 


Qnxsnons.— Who  succeeded  Lord  Metcalfe7  Under  what  circumstances 
did  Lord  Elgin  arrive  in  Canada?  WhatwMdonetoavertthesoourgefirom 
Caaada?  What  is  said  ofLord  Elgin's  qualifications r  Sketch  his  career. 
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himself  with  ine  interests  of  GanadSi  or  sought  do  abij  and 
eflTectually  to  promote  them.  The  consequence  was  that  con- 
tentment, {jeace,  and  propperity  became  almost  universal 
throughout  Canada.  A  geikeral  election  took  place  in  1848, 
inrhich  gave  a  large  preponderance  to  the  reform  party  in  the  new 
House  of  Assembly.  Lord  Elgin  at  once  surrounded  himself 
with  the  chiefs  of  that  party;*  and  measures  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country,  relative  to  the  finances,  post-o(Rco, 
education,  and  public  improvements,  were  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. One  measure,  however,  produced  a  sudden  ebullition 
of  party  violence,  which  for  a  time  disturbed  the  general  har» 
mony,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  province.  In  1845,  a 
former  ministry,  under  Lord  Cathcart's  administration,  had 
issued  a  comnussion  to  enquire  into  the  losses  sustained  during 
the  rebellion  by  individuals,  either  through  military  necessity 
or  from  lawlessness,  in  1837-8.  Their  report  was  but  partially 
acted  upon  at  the  time ;  but  so  great  was  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  government  by  parties  who  had  suffered  these 
losses,  that  in  1849  the  matter  came  up  before  the  Governor 

*  As  Mcssrg.  Baldwin  and  Lafontalne  were  the  ohieft  of  the  reform 
party  in  thia  cabinet,  we  givo  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  each : 

(1.)  The  Honourablo  Robert  Baldwin,  C.B.,  was  bom  in  Toronto  iu  1S04, 
and  was  tho  son  of  tho  lato  lion.  Dr.  William  Warren  Baldwin.  For  a 
length  of  time  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  prominent  leader  of  tho  lil)eral  party 
in  Upper  Canada.  Uo  was  first  elected  to  tho  Legislature  in  1829;  bo* 
camo  an  Executive  Councillor  iu  1S36;  Solicitor-General  in  1840;  Attor-  , 
ney-Genoral,  and  joint  Frcmicr  of  Canada,  in  1842  and  1848.  Uo  was,  iu 
1854,  created  by  tho  Queen  ar  Civil  Commander  of  the  Bath,  for  distin- 
guished public  sorvicos.  lie  retired  from  public  lifo  iu  1851;  and  died  iu 
1858,  aged  54  yean. 

(2.)  The  Honourablo  Sir  Lonis  ITj'poIito  Lafontalne  was  bom  in  Boucher^ 
ville,  Lower  Canada,  in  1807.  For  many  years  ho  was  an  M.P.,  and  a 
distinguished  political  leader  in  Lower  Canada.  Uo  was  appointed 
Attorney-General  and  joint  Tremier  of  Canada,  in  1842  and  1848;  Chief 
Justice  of  Lower  Canada  in  1853;  and  created  a  Baronet  of  tho  United 
Kingdom,  in  1854.    He  died  in  1864,  aged  67  years. 

QuBSTioHS.— Give  a  sketch  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontalne.  What 
measures  were  passed  in  1849?  What  circumstances  led  to  the  outburst 
that  ya^r  Vflttilt,  loss  did  tho  province  snstainr  How  did  Lord  Kgin  aotf 
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in  Council,  and  subsequently  befbre  the  legislature  for  flntil 
settlement.  The  measure  proposed  being  thought  too  indij> 
criminate  and  liberal  by  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  govern' 
ment,  warm  discussions  took  place  in  the  House,  and  an 
agitation  on  the  subject  commenced  throughout  the  countn'. 
The  measure,  however,  passed  buth  houses,  and  was  assented 
to  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  Queen's  name.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
Bo  than  he  was  assailed  in  the  streets  of  Montreal — (the  seat 
of  government  being  in  that  city  since  1844) — and  as  a  crowning 
act  of  violence,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  set  fire  to,  and 
they,  with  their  valuable  library,  were  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Besides  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  library  and  of  the  public 
records,  a  fatal  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  good  name  and 
public  credit  of  the  country,  and  popular  violence  for  a  time 
triumphed.  The  seat  of  government  wv.  At  once  removed  to 
Toronto.  In  consequence  uf  this  ebullition,  Lord  Elgm  tendered 
his  resignation ;  but  the  Queen  declined  to  accept  it,  and  raided 
him  a  step  in  the  peerage.  After  a  time  tranquillity  re- 
turned; and  with  it  the  unfeigned  respect  «of  the  great  mai^fl 
of  the  people  for  Lord  Elgin,  for  the  courage  and  ability  which 
he  had  displayed  during  an  eventful  crisis  in  their  history. 
In  1850  a  free  banking  law  was  passed.  In  1851  a  uniform 
postage  rate  of  five  cents  on  each  letter  transmitted  throughout 
the  province  was  adopted.  In  the  same  year.  Lord  Elgin  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Upper  Canada  Normal  School  j  and  per- 
sonally throughout  the  period  of  his  term  of  oflSce,  he  promoted 
the  success  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  aided  in  its  administration  by  his  graceful 
eloquence.  In  1853  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
were  increased  from  84  to  130.  When  Lord  Elgin  left  Canada, 
*;n  1854,  the  Province  again  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity. 
Before  leaving,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  the  United  States — which  was,  however,  abrogated 


QuasTiOHS.— How  did  thla  oatbarst  ailbot  Lord  Elgin?  Was  he  bus* 
tained  hy  the  Queen  r  What  is  said  of  his  promotion  of  educatlonr 
Mention  Ui*  dosing  acts  of  liis  career.  Give  a  sketch  If'.  HJncks's  oar^Mi 
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by  that  country  in  1866.  During  his  Administration  the  Great 
Western  and  Grand  Trunk  liailways  (projected  chiefly  by  Sir 
AJlan  MacNab  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks*),  with  Bome  branch 
lines,  were  commenced.  At  the  Great  International  Ex- 
hibition, which  was  held  in  London  in  1851,  Canada  made  a 
most  favourable  impression  on  the  British  public,  both  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  samples  which  were  there  shown  of 
her  valuable  natural  resources,  and  by  the  mechanical  skill 
and  enterprise  which  were  apparent  in  the  manufactured 
goods  which  were  sent  by  the  province  to  that  exhibition. 

6.  Administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Heady  1864-60. — Although 
not  equal  to  Lord  Elgin  as  an  able  and  popular  Governor,  the 
administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Head  has  been  a  memorable  one 
in  Canadian  annals.  It  was  noted  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
Clergy  Reserve  question  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  Seigniorial 
Tenure  question  in  Lower  Canada ;  also  for  the  completion  of 
I  he  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Rividre  du  Loup,  and  of  its  splen* 
did  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal. 
In  1855,  1861  and  1865  Canada  again  distinguished  herself  in 
the  Great  International  Exhibitions  held  in  Paris,  London  and 
Dublin.  In  1 856,  the  Legislative  Council  was  made  an  Elective 
Chamber.  In  the  same  year  a  Canadian  line  of  ocean  steamers, 
running  to  Ireland  and  England,  was  established ;  and  efforts 
were  made  to  open  up  oommunication  with  the  Red  River 
Settlement.  In  1857  a  severe  commercial  crisis  visited 
Canada,  fVom  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  which  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States  has  unusually  protracted.    In 

*  Th«  nononrable  Francis  Hineks,  C.B.,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
lato  ItsiT.  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Belibst,  Ireland.  He  established  the  Toronto 
Examimer  newspaper  in  1889,  and  the  Montreal  PUot  in  1844.  He  vas  an 
M.P.;  inspector  General  of  Publio  Accounts,  and  Premier  of  Canada; 
projeotad  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  and  was  appointed  Governor-in« 
Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  1856,  and  of  British  Guiana  in  1861. 
In  1862  he  was  created  by  the.Queen  a  Civil  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

QuxsTioKS.— Who  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  r  What  is  said  of  his  adminis- 
tration?  For  what  was  it  noted  T  Mention  the  principal  matters  of  publie 
ifitAnMt.   What  is  said  of  the  Exhibition  r   What  occurred  from  t8&&-aQr 
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1853  the  decimal  system  of 
curren07|  with  appropriate 
silver  and  copper  coinS|  was 
introduced.  In  the  sa^e  year 
the  100th  Regiment  was  raised 
in  Canada  and  sent  to  England^ 
in  addition  to  large  subscrip* 
tions  and  a  Legislative  grant 
of  $80,000  towards  the  Patrio- 
tic (Crimean)  Fund.  In  1858, 
after  repeated  attempts  to  fi:^ 
upon  a  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  Canada,  the  legis- 
lature requested  the  Queen 
to  select  a  suitable  site.  Her 
Majesty  accordingly  fixed  upon 
Ottawa;  and  contracts  were 
soon  given  out  for  the  erection 
of  the  necessary  public  build- 
ings there.  In  1859-60  the 
statute  lawof  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  consolidated  by 
able  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  hand- 
some buildings  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  and  University 
College  were  also  finished  and 
occupied  in  1858-60.  The^'^^^^^^^^^^^J^^^^^ 
closing  period  of  Sir  Edmund's 

administration  was  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  a  visit 
to  Canada  and  the  otlier  British  North  American  provinces, 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1860.  The 
Prince  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  wherever  he  wentj, 


QiTXSTioifB.— What  is  Mid  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  185d-60t 
tlention  the  most  noted  ones.  What  was  the  object  of  tbo  visi  t  of  tbo  rnni 
of  Waie9  to  the  prqviiipps m  ISCO  t  |iow  w^s  be  rooeivod  wherever  he  weot. 
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an'l  hU  presence,  as  the  special  i^epresentative  of  his  august 
jTiocher,  the  Queen,  evoked  feelings  of  the  warmest  affection 
und  loyalty  for  Her  Majesty.  While  in  Canada  the  Prince 
inaugurated  the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge,  and  laid  the  corner- 


Die  Farliament  3aUdiiii£P  ^t  Otta  wg.  Upper  Canada. 


itone  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa.  The  visit  of 
Qis  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  in  1861,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  one  from  his  brother,  Prince  Alfred. 

7.  Administration  of  Lord  Monck. — On  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Edmimd  Head,  Lord  Viscount  Monck  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  which  commenced  in  1861,  had 
greatly  deranged  trade.  At  first,  public  sympathy  in  Canada 
was  chiefly  enlisted  with  the  North  in  its  contest  with  the 
South  -J  but  the  unwarrantable  seizure  of  the  British  steamer 
Trent  by  a  Federal  admiral,  and  its  justification  by  his  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  denunciation  of  England  by  American 


QuESTioiTB.— What  did  tlie  rrince  do?  Who  miooeeded  Sir  E.  Head? 
What  is  8aid  of  the  American  civil  war?  What  was  fh«  state  of  fooling  in 
<^ennda  in  regard  to  it?  How  did  the  scizare  of  the  steamer  IVent  aUbot  it? 
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public  speakers  and  writers,  first  checked  the  current  of  sym- 
pathy in  Canada  for  the  North.  As  the  war  progressed^  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  Southerners  grew  up,  on  account  of 
their  heroic  bravery,  and  the  wonderful  skill  and  prowess  of  theii 
leaders,  Generals  Lee,  ^^ Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  Beauregard, 
in  so  long  resisting  the  Northern  armies.  This  admiration  foi 
Southern  bravery,  (although  it  did  not  weaken  the  efforts  which 
were  made  both  in  England  and  in  these  provinces  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  the  war)  was  still  very  much 
lessened  by  the  attempts  made  by  southern  agents  in  Canada  to 
compromise  her  neutrality.  To  prevent  the  raids  into  the 
States  on  our  borders  by  Southerners  from  Canada,  volunteers 
were  sent  on  active  service  to  the  frontier.— The  cowardly 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  American  President,  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  in  Washington,  on  Good  Friday  night,  1865,  evoked 
heartfelt  lE^mpathy  in  all  the  British  provinces.  The  day  of 
his  funeral  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourning  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  America. — In  1865,  the  civil  code  of  Lower 
Canada  (which  was  commenced  in  1860)  was  completed  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  reduced  to 
a  statuary  enactment.  During  the  Fenian  excitement  in 
1865-6,  volunteers  were  again  sent  to  the  frontier  to  prevent 
the  irruption  into  Canada  of  the  misguided  Fenians;  and 
prompt  measui'es  were  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  various 
provinces  to  meet  the  emergency  should  the  Fenians  venture 
to  desecrate  the  free  soil  of  any  one  of  them.  About  20,000 
volunteers  were  in  a  few  days  enrolled  for  active  service  in  the 
provinces,  and  nobly  did  they  respond  to  the  call  of  duty. 

8.  Confederation, — ^In  1864,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  in 
Parliament  between  U.  and  L.  Canada  came  to  a  crisis.  In  the 
Buccessive  elections  which  had  been  held  during  the  preceding 
years,  it  was  found  that  the  hostile  majority  from  either  Pro 
vince  in  the  legislature  was  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Qttbstiovb.— What  fluctuations  did  the  state  of  feeling  In  Canada  in 
regard  to  the  war  undo^gor  How  were  they  indicated  f  What  If  "^d  of 
B^ntnlity)  9i  Mr-  ^oolnt  of  the  voIanteer«^  and  of  Cop^^I      >Af 
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A  project  of  confederation,  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  provinces  of  British  North  America,  was  therefore  set  on 
foot.  By  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  each  province 
the  management  of  its  own  local  affairs;  while  to  a  general 
government  it  is  designed  to  leave  matters  common  to  all. 
Should  this  project  take  efifect,  it  is  intended  to  construct  an 
Intercolonial  Railway,  connecting  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia  directly  with  the  ocean,  so  as  to  give  to  these 
provinces  a  winter  outlet  for  their  commerce.  It  is  expected, 
that,  should  this  principle  of  confederation  be  applied  to  the 
various  British  North  American  Provinces,  a  great  impetus 
will  be  ^ven  to  internal  trade  und  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
new  era  of  social  and  political  prosperity  will  dawn  upon  these 
colonies.  As  in  1841,  when  the  imion  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  was  consummated,  so  now,  it  is  hoped  that  the  bitter 
personalities  and  strife  of  mere  local  politics  will  give  place  to 
a  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  statesmanship;  and  our 
public  men  will  feel  that,  as  Canada  will  then  form  part  of  a 
great  confederation,  their  policy  and  acts  must  be  dictated  by 
a  higher  and  more  dignified  national  standard  than  that  which 
has  yet  been  attained  in  atiy  of  the  provinces. 

9.  GovemcTS  of  Canada* — The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  Governors  of  Canada  since  its  discovery : 


1.  New  France, 

Jean  Francois  de  la  Bogue, 

Sienr  de  Boberval,  Vice  uoi.  1540 
Marquis  de  la  Boche,  do.  do.. .  1698 

2.  Ccmadc^—Soyal  Oovemment  E»- 

taolishtd. 
Samnel  de  Champlain,  Yioeroy  1612 
Maro  Antoiue  de  Bras  de  fer  de 

Chateaufort 1686 

Chevalier  de  Montmapcnv 1636 

Chevalier  d'Ailleboust  de  Coa- 

louge,  1648  and  1667 

JeandeLanzon 1651 

Charles  de  Lauson  Chamy. . . .  1656 
ViBcount  de  Vover  d' Argenson  1658 
Baron  du  Bois  d'Avaugour. . . .  1661 


Chevalier  de  Saffl«7  M^y.  ...  1668 
Alexandre  deProville  Tracy..  1668 

Chevalier  de  Conrcelles 1665 

Count  de  Fronteuoo.  .3532  and  168d 

Sieur  de  la  Barre 1682 

Marquis  da  Denonvil'^e 1685 

Chevalier  de  Cal'idres 1699 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 1708 

Marquis  de  Beauharnois 1726 

Count  de  Galissonnidre 1747 

Marquis  de  la  Jonquiire 1749 

Murquis  du  Quesne  de  Menn^ 

ville ? 1752 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cavagnal  1756 

8.  Province  </  Quebec. 
Oen.  James  Murray,  Gov.  Gen.  1766 


m 


QniiBTiOfirB.-~What  political  project  has  been  let  on  foot  in  Canada? 
Explain  it.  Whatis  this  scheme  designed  to  accomplish?  How  is  it  ex* 
pocted  to  inflaenoe  public  prosperi^,  and  the  conduct  of  our  public  mw  ( 
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Paulas  E.  Irving,  Esq.,  Preidt.  1706 
Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  (Lord 
Dorohester,)  Govemor>Gen- 

eral 1766, 1774. 1776,  and  1798 

BectorT.  CraniaM,  Presidoni.  1770 
Gen.  Frederick  UaidV  aaud... .  1778 
Henry  Hamilton,  Lieut.  Gov. .  1774 
Hoary  Hope,  Eaq.,      do.      . .  1775 

4.  Lower  Canada. 

Colonel  Clarke,  Lieut.  Gov. . . .  1791 

Gen.  Robert  Prosoott. 1790 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnea 1799 

lion.  Thoe.  Dunn,  Pres.  1806  and  1811 

Sir  J.  U.  Craig 1807 

Sir  George  Frevost 1811 

Sir  G.  Drommond,  Adminiat..  1816 
Gen.  John  Wilson,  Adminiat..  1816 

Sir  J.  Coape  Sherbrooke 1816 

Duke  of  Richmond. .  1818 

Sir  James  Monk,  President.. . .  1819 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 1820 

Earlof  Dalhousie 1820  and  1825 

Sir  F.  N.  Burton,  Lieut.  Gov. .  1824 
Sir  James  Kempt,  Administrat.  1828 
Lord  Aylmer,  Administrator. .  1887 

Earl  of  Goaford 1836 

Sir  J.  Colborne,  (Lord  Beaton)  1S88 

EarlofDurbam 1888 

C.   Poulett  Thompson,  (Lord 
Sydenbam) 1888 


6.  Upper  Canada, 

Col.  J.  O.  Simooe.  Lieut.  Gov.  1792 
Hon.  Peter  Ruaaell,  President.  1792) 

General  Peter  Hunter 1799 

Hon.  Alexander  Grant,  Proat..  1806 
Hon.  Francis  Gore...  .1806  and  1816 
Sir  Isaao  Brock,  President ....  1811 
Sir  R.  Halo  SheaflTe,  President.  1813 
Baron  F.  de  Rottenburg,  Pres.  1818 

Sir  Gordon  Drummoud. 1813 

Sir  George  Hurray 1816 

Sir  Frederick  P.  Robinson. . . .  1815 
Hon.  Sam.  Smith,  A  dm.  1817  &  1820 
Sir  I'eregrine  Maitland  1818  and  1820 
Sir  J.  Colborno,  ( Lord  Seaton)..  1828 

Sir  Frauds  B.  llead. 1836 

Sir  George  Arthur 1838 

6.  Province  of  Canada. 

Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto.  1841 
Gen.  Sir  K.  Jackson,  Admin..  1841 

Sir  Charles  Bagot. 1842 

Sir  Charles  (Baron)  Metcalfe. .  1843 

EarlCathcart 1845 

Earl  of  Elgin  asd  Kincardine..  1847 
Sir  Edmund  W.  Head  1864  and  1857 
Gen.  Sir  William  Eyre,  Adm. .  1857 
Lord  Viscouut  Monck.  1861  and  1866 
G«n.  Sir  John  Michel,  Adm.. .  1866 
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Sketch  of  the  Political  Constitution,  &c.|  of  Canada. 
Frisdpid  Sul^e<)ti  of  this  Chaptw. 

The  C(mstituti<m— Common  Law — Magna  Charia  wtd  varioui 
Ancient  and  Modem  Statutes — Ccmadian  ActS"  Civil  Gov- 
ernment— Courts  of  Law, 

1.  Elements  of  the  Constitution.-^Th»  amplest  fonn  ^f  gov- 
ernmenty  originally  instituted  in  the  world  by  God  himself 
when  mankind  had  increased  into  famiiies  and  tribes,  was 
Patriarchal.  Afterwards  among  the  Israelites,  from  the  tim^ 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Samuel,  the  form  of  govitrnnient  was  Theo 
cratic, — ^that  is,  Jehovah  himself  was  Uie  supreme  Ruler  and 


QVBSTiOKB.— Mention  the  names  of  the  most  distingniahed  Frer  '«*^  xnA 
English  Goremors  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Canada  iriyen  in  the  tab'**  To 
Wbft  ^om  fv(i  lY  rolate  f  Mention  the  principal  ffMa)eo<A  of  Cbap.  jc  'in. 
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Law^vep.  After  a  time  the  Israelites  "desired  a  king,"  and 
Gop  granted  their  request.  Since  then,  three  pure  unmixed 
forms  of  government  have  exieted  in  the  world,  viz.,  the 
Regal,  Patrician,  and  Republican.  The  Patrician  having  now 
ceased  to  exist,  there  are  but  two  principal  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  the  Regal  or  Monarchical,  and  the  Republican  or 
Democratic.  In  Canada,  the  system  of  government  is  happily 
monarchical,  in  its  most  popular  form.  The  Queen  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Governor-General.  The  Constitution  is  founded 
upon  that  of  England.  In  it  are  incorporated  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  and  those  great  national  compacts  which 
have  been  entered  into  from  time  to  time,  modiiied  as  they 
have  been  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Parliaments. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  England  (after  which  ours  is  mo- 
delled) comprehends  (says  Lord  Somers)  the  whole  body  of 
laws  by  which  the  people  are  governed,  and  to  which,  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  every  indi^/idual  is  pre- 
sumptively held  to  have  assented.  This  assemblage  of  laws 
(says  Lord  Bolingbroke)  is  distinguished  from  the  term  govern- 
ment in  this  respect, — ^that  the  constitution  is  the  rule  by 
which  the  sovereign  ought  to  govern  at  all  times  ]  and  the 
government  is  that  machmery  by  which  he  does  govern  at  any 
particular  time. 

I.   THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

3.  The  Common  Law  of  England  is  an  ancient  collection  of 
unwritten  maxims  and  customs  {leges  non8criptcB)j  of  British, 
Saxon,  and  Danish  origin,  which  have  prevailed  in  England 
from  time  immemorial. 

II.  NATIONAL  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  COMPACTS. 

4.  Magna  Charta^  or  the  Great  Charter,  was  chiefly  de- 
rived from  old  Saxon  charters,  as  continued  by  Henry  I  in 
1100.  It  was  formally  signed  by  King  John,  at  Runnymede, 
near  Windsor,  in  1215,  and  finally  confirmed  by  Henry  m, 
in  1224.  It  secures  to  us  personal  freedom,  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  trial  by  jury,  fre*  egress  to  and  from 
\  f.e  kingdom,  and  equitable  and  speedy  justice. 

5.  The  Charta  de  Foresia,  or  Charter  of  the  Forests,  was 
tunded  upon  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  and  was  gran  tea 

Q17VSTIONS.— Wliat  wag  the  form  of  government  first  instituted?  Giv« 
i  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  government.  Sketch  the  constitation  <^ 
England.  WhatiatheO9m7?umZaioof£;ng]an0r  Po8crii>Q  Magnet  Q^qr^ 
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by  King  Henry  m,  in  1217.  It  abolished  the  royal  privilege 
of  hunting  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  restored  to  the  lawful 
owners  their  woods  and  forests. 

6.  Confirmatio  Chcariaruinj  Gt  Confirmation  of  the  Great 
Charter  (which  was  then  made  common  law),  and  tht^ 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  made  by  Edward  I  in  1297.  In  the 
same  year  a  statute  was  passed,  forbidding  the  levying  of  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

7.  The  Statute  of  Treasms,  granted  by  Edward  m  in  1350, 
at  the  request  of  rarliamen^  defined  treason,  and  put  an  end 
to  judicial  doubt  or  caprice  in  the  matter.  Treason  was  stiD 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  Act  36  George  III,  chapter  7. 

8.  Hie  Petition  of  Eight,  a  parliamentary  declaration  against 
the  exaction  of  forced  loans  to  the  King  and  the  billetmg  of 
soldiers  on  private  persons,  was  assented  to  by  Charles  I 
in  1627. 

9.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (founded  on  the  old  Common 
Law  of  England)  was  passed  in  me  reign  of  Charles  U,  in  1679. 
It  compels  persons  in  charge  of  a  prisoner  to  bring  his  body 
and  warrant  of  commitment  before  a  judge,  within  a  specified 
time,  BO  as  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  his  arrest.  The 
judge's  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  demanded  as  a  right, 
and  cannot  be  refused,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  The  Act  can 
only  be  suspended  by  authority  of  Parliament,  and  then  but  for 
a  short  time,  when  pifblic  safety  demands  it.  It  has  only  been 
suspended  sixteen  times  in  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  since  1689.  [In  consequence  of  a  decision  by 
the  Upper  Canada  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1861,  on  a 
writ  01  hdbeaa  corpus  issued  by  one  of  the  Superior  Courts  in 
England,  in  the  case  of  John  Anderson,  a  fugitive  slave  from 
.Missouri,  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  in  1862,  declar- 
ing that  no  writ  of  habeas  carpus  should  again  issue  in  Eng- 
land  into  any  British  colony,  in  which  a  court  was  establish^ 
having  authority  to  grant  such  a  writ.] 

10.  Hit  Declaration  and  Bill  of  Rights,  was  based  upon  the 
Petition  of  Bight  (see  above),  obtained  by  Parliament  from 
Charles  I,  in  1627.  This  Bill  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, — 1689.  It  declared  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  settled  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  from  the  time  of  the  English  revolution,  in  1688. 

1 1 .  Other  Acts, — The  other  more  important  Acts  passed  since 

QuBSTiQira.— Explain  Charta  de  Forttta.  What  Is  Ckmflrmatio  Charter 
Vwn^  Desorlbe  the  Statute  </  Trecuon$,  What  is  the  PetitUm  qf  Right  t 
IbFpItliii  the  l^iabeai  Cknyut  Act;  alao  the  DeelarcUkm  and  Bill  (^Bighi^} 
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1688,  related  to  reli^ons  toleration;  to  the  resettlement  of 
the  succession  to  the  Grown  (t^so  limiting  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive) j  theindependenceofthe  Judges  and  of  Parliament;  the 
freedom  of  the  Press :  the  abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  Gaiho- 
.y  lie  Emancipation.  These  Acts  form  part  of  our  Ganadian 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  following: 

III.   IBIPSBIAL  TBBATT  UTD  AOTSt  BRLiTINa  TO  CANADli 

12.  The  Treaty  of  PairiSy  in  1763,  ceded  Canada  to  th^ 
Crown  of  England.  This  treaty  secured  to  the  peo][)le  of  Lowef 
Canada  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  institutions^ 
(n  1763,  the  English  criminal  laws  were  introduced  iuto 
Canada  by  royal  proclamation  j  but,  by  the — 

13.  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  this  proclamation  was  annulled, 
and  the  ancient  Coutume  de  Pcens  (law  and  custom  of  Paris) 
restored  in  civil  matters.  By  this  Act,  the  English  crimiuat. 
iaw  was  perpetuated,  and  a  supreme  Jjegiglative  Council  esia 
blished. 

14.  The  ConsHMional  Act  of  1791  divided  the  Province 
into  Upper  and   Lower 
Canada;  introduced  the 

\  representative  system  of 

government.    Ur  let  its 

authority,  the  Upper  C^ 

nada  Parliament   intrb* 

duced  the  English  crimi* 
r  nal  ^aw  and  trial  by  jury 

in  1  /92.     Another  Act 

set  apart  the  Clergy  Jle- 
;  serve  lands. 

15.  The  Union  Act  of 
I  1840  united  the  Prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  into  one  Pro 
vince,  under  one  govern- 
ment. A  seal  for  the 
united  province,  like  that  in  the*  engraving,  was  th0&  adopted. 

,  ,,   ,,  IV.  OANADIAH  ACTS. 

16.  The  Represenlation  Aety  the  Franchise  Act,  and  the 
Independence  of  Parliament  Act,  were  passed  in  1863. 

•QFBSTioifs.— What  Aots  hare  been  passed  since  16887  Itcmtion  ths 
object  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Parin.  What  Acts  have  been  passed  by  %he  Impe- 
rial! arliamont  relating  to  Canada?  What  Canadian  Acts  have  been  passed  r 
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17.  ITAtf  Legislative  Council  was  made  elective  in  185G. 

18.  The  Seigniorial  Tenure  was  abolished  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  process  of  the  Clergy  ReBerre  Lands  of  Upper  Canada 
applied  to  municipal  purposes,  in  1866-7. 

i^       19.  Municipal  Institutions   were    introduced    into    Upper 
Canada  in  1841,  and  into  Lower  Canada  in  1817-55. 

20.  Systems  of  Education  were  devised  for  Upper  and  Lower 
■■^  Canada,  in  1841-6. 

21.  The  Law  of  Primogeniture,  limiting  the  succespion  o\ 
properly  to  the  eldest  sou,  In  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  was 
lepesuled  in  1851. 

V.   CIVIL  GOrEBJlMENT. 

22.  The  Executive  Oovemmcni  of  Canada  consists  of  a 
Representative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  styled  His  Excel- 
lency the  Goveraor-Qeneral  of  Canada,  aided  by  a  Cabinet, 

,  or  Executive  Council,  comprismg  twelve  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, who,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  have  the  title  of  Hon- 
ourable. They  are :  1.  President  of  Committees  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  J  2.  Attorney- General  for  Upper  Canada;  3.  At- 
torney-General for  Lower  Canada ;  4.  Minister  of  Finance ; 
6..  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  j  6.  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vinr^ej  7.  Commissioner  of  Public  Works;  8.  Postmaster- 
General  ;  9.  Receiver-General  of  the  Public  Revenue  j  10.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture;  11.  Solicitor-General  East;  12.  Soli- 
cito^General  West.  (The  office  of  Minister  of  Militia  is  gen- 
erally held  by  the  Premier,  but  may  f^**  convenience  bo  held 
by  any  member  of  the  Cabinet.)  The  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  hold  office  (unless 
removed)  so  long  as  they  can  retain  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  must  hold  seats.  [In  this 
respect  our  system  differs  from  the  American.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, hold  office  for  four  years,  and  are  independent  of  Con- 
gress. They  cannot  be  changed  during  the  President's  four 
years*  tenure  of  office,  except  by  his  consent — no  matter  how 
obnoxious  may  be  the  measures  of  his  government,  or  how 
distasteful  may  be  its  policy.] 

23.  The  Parliament,  or  Legislature,  consists  of  three 
branches:  1.  The  Queen  (represented  by  the  Governor); 
2.  The  Legislative  Council;  and  3.  The  House  of  Assem* 

QuKsnovs.-- WhatiB  said  ofthe  Lefblatlve  Counell— Seigniorial  Tenure 
— Munioipal  Lutitations— £duoation— Law  of  Frimogoniture— Executive 
QoTonunentr  How  doei  the  Executive  differ  firom  tiie  Aiaericau  s^'steax^ 
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biy.  The  oocusent  of  eaoh  branch  is  necessary  before  a  bill 
can  become  law.  The  Parliament  of  England,  from  which 
ours  is  modelled  (from  the  French  word  parlemeniy  discourse), 
derires  its  origin  from  the  Saxon  general  assemblies,  called 
Witienagtmot.  The  first  summons  to  Parliament  in  England 
by  writ,  which  is  on  record,  was  directed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  the  rei^n  of  King  John,  in  1206.  The  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  in  England  have  been  declared 
to  be  '^  80  transcendent  and  absolute  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
fined, either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath 
sovereign  and  uncontroliable  authority  in  making  and  repeal- 
jng  laws." 

24.  The  Governor- General  is  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and 
generally  holds  oliice  for  six  years.  He  is  gilded  by  general 
or  Bpeci&l  InistructioikB  from  tho  Quoen'o  miuiatsrs,  &g  well  as 
hy  law  and  usage.  He  reports  on  pubUo  matters  in  the 
Cfolony,  from  time  to  time,  ^  despatches  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
He  represents  the  Queen^  and  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  government.  He  grants  marriage  licenses,  and  is  com- 
mander-in*chief  of  the  militia.  He  assembles,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  Parliament,  and  assents  to  all  ivnreserved  bills 
passed  by  it,  previous  to  their  becoming  law.  Reserved  bills 
await  Her  Majesty's  pleasure ;  and  any  law  can  be  disallowed 
by  the  Queen  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  passing. 

25.  The  Legislative  Council  corresponds  to  the  House  of 
Lerds  in  England,  or  to  the  Senate  of  Confess  in  the  United 
States.  The  members  were  formerly  appomted  by  the  Crown 
for  lifcj  but  they  are  now  elected  for  eight  years— each  elec- 
toral district  returning  one  member.  The  old  members  retain 
their  seats  for  life,  unless  disqualified.  The  Speaker  is  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  the  House,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Parliament.  The  Council  can  originate  any  bill  but  a 
money  one.  It  may  also  amend  or  reject  any  bill  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  It  cannot  amend  but  may  reject  a  money  bill. 
It  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Governor.  There  are  forty-eight 
electoral  divisions — twenty-four  in  each  Province. 

26.  The  House  of  Assembly  corrcc^ponds  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England,  and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  United  States.  It  consists  of  130  members  (65  from  Lower 
Canada  and  66  firom  Upper  Canada),  elected  by  freeholders 
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And  householders  in  counties^  citieB,  and  to^as.  The  Speaker 
ie  elected  hy  the  House,  for  each  parliamentary  term  of  tour 
years.  This  branch  can  originate  any  bill.  It  has  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  forms  of  procedure  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

VI.  JUDICIARY.*  . 

27.  The  Superior  Courts  of  Upper  Canada  ktei  \,  Queen' n 
flenchf  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Fuisnd 
Judges.  This  is  the  highest  Common  Law  Court :  it  has  an 
almost  exclusive  authority  in  criminal  matters,  and  can  com- 
pel all  inferior  courts  and  public  officers  to  perform  acta 
required  of  them.  2.  Chancery,  presided  over  by  a  Chancel lo? 
and  two  Vice-Chancellors.  It  ia  a  Court  of  Equity,  and  n 
designed  to  Puj^ply,  in  civil  matters,  the  dpficicnciea  of  otiicr 
courts,  either  in  their  machinery  or  in  their  rigid  adherence  to 
peculiar  forms.  3.  Common  Pleas j  presided  over  by  a  Chi<»' 
Justice  and  two  Puisn^  Judges,  haa  more  special  jurisJictiot 
between  subject  and  subject.  The  Judges  of  the  Queen' «  Bead: 
and  Common  Pleas  hold  tlie  Courts  of  Assize,  in  the  various 
counties,  twice  a  year.  4.  Error  and  Appeal,  presided  over 
by  «he  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  and  is  composed  of  all 
the  Superior  Judges.  Its  name  and  composition  indicate  itai 
jurisdiction  and  authority.  (See  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  on 
page  204.) 

28.  The  other  Courts  are :  1.  Heir  and  Devwee,  to  determine 
claims  of  land  fifom  the  Crown.  2.  Probate  and  Surrogate,  ta 
give  legal  effect  to  wills  and  to  the  administration  of  estate*. 
3.  Coun^  Courts,  with  equity  powers,  to  try  all  civil  cases 
under  $200  and  $400.  4.  Courts  of  Quarter  /Sessions,  to  try 
cases  of  larceny  and  other  petty  ofiences.  6.  Recorders* 
Courts  are  Quarter  Sessions  for  cities.  6.  Division  Courts  try 
summarily,  in  divisions  of  counties,  small  civil  cases.  7.  //» 
solvent  DtMoTfP  Courts,  held  by  County  Judges. 

29.  The  Superior  Vourts  of  Lower  Camda  are:  I.  Th» 
Queen's  Benchf  "which  has  one  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisn<^ 

•  The  chief  fefttnres  In  the  orlfijlnnl  eoT\f«tftntion  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Law  are  given ;  but  in  Upper  Canada  the  Conrts  of  Queen's  BenuJi 
and  Common  FTeas  have  now  very  nearly  the  same  powers,  as  -well  w 
oo-ordlnate  Jurisdiction . 
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Judges.  It  hears  appeals,  and  gives  judgment  in  serious 
criminal  matters.  2.  The  auoerior  has  one  Chief  JuBtioe  and 
eeventeen  Puieni  Jud^^  It  gives  judgment  in  cases  and 
appeals  from  the  Inferior  Gourts.  3.  The  Admiralty^  which 
has  one  Judge.    It  tries  maritime  cases. 

30.  The  other  CowrU  are:  4.  Commiadontra^  in  parishes,  for 
trying  civil  cases  under  $25}  6.  Quarter  ^siona;  and  6. 
Special  Magistraiea. 

31.  Final  Appeal, — ^There  is  a  final  appeal,  in  all  civil  casei 
over  $2000,  from  the  Superior  Gourts  of  Upper  and  Lowe] 
Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  PrivJ 
Council  in  England. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Social,  Civui,  axd  Commercial  Pbocress. 

Pirinoipal  Satjeots  of  this  Chapter. 

Reacurce^  Enterpriaef  and  Progreaa  nf  Canada. 

1.  Pboobus  ov  Lowxb  Oasada. 

1.  Latent  Reaourcea. — ^During  the  first  period  after  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Canada,  little  progress  was  made.  She  had, 
however,  within  her  own  borders,  the  germ  and  elements  of  her 
future  advancement;  and  in  the  activity  of  her  sons,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  a  more  popular  form  of  government,  she 
was  enabled,  when  unchecked,  to  develope  advantageously  her 
wealth  and  resources. 

2.  Early  Enterpriae, — The  basis  for  this  development  was 
laid  at  the  time  wlien  the  spirit  of  exploration  and  discovery, 
which  so  eminently  characterised  the  early  periods  of  French 
colonial  government,  was  evoked,  and  nobly  sustained  by  the 
zeal  and  heroism  of  Champlain,  JoUiette,  Marquette^  Bhamois, 
la  Verandrye,  de  la  Salle,  Frontena<^  and  Beauharnois.  The 
navigation  of  the  rivers  first  explorea  by  Champlain,  has  since 
been  rendered  complete  by  the  construction  of  the  Chambly 
Canals )  the  course  pursu^  by  JoUiette  and  de  la  Salle  is  now 
the  great  highway  of  our  commerce;  while  the  example  of  the 
self-reliance  and  energy  of  Frontenao  and  his  successora,  is 
still  felt  where  he  aiKl  they  so  long  maintained  in  the  New 
World  the  honour  and  glory  of  France.    La  Verandrye,  in  the 
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years  164243,  followed  the  course  of  tho  Raplcatoljen'an,  an<I 
reached  the  iiocky  Mountaias  CO  vearH  lieforo  Lewis  and  ('larlce. 

3.  Material  /Vo^M«.-oOr  public  work^^,  the  most  important 
in  Lower  Caoada  are  the  oaiialB,  railways,  harbours,  light- 
houHCs,  and  timber-slides.  Tho  annual  value  of  her  agricul- 
tural produce  iH  now  between  Ally  and  sixty  millions  of  dollar*'. 

4.  Ini&renUng  Facta.-^Tlie  tirst  lioman  Catho)*'*  mission  in 
Lower  Canada  was  estabhshe''  by  tho  Ilecollets,  in  1G15 ;  aud 
before  tho  end  of  the  same  year,  one  of  the  Recollet  fathers, 
who  had  accompanied  Champiain,  began  to  preach  to  the 
Wyandots,  near  Alatchedash  Bay.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  (Mgr.  de  Laval)  was  appointed  in  1659-74  j  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  (Dr.  Jacob  Mountain)  in  171)3:  and  the  firsi 
regular  Protestant  Church  service  perfurnied  in  Lower  Canada, 
was  in  the  Recollet  Chapels,  kiudJy  crunted  by  Franci^cap 
Friars,  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Quebec,  and  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Montreal.  The  Quebec  Gazette  (still  in  exist- 
ence) was  first  published  in  17G4  j  the  Mcmtrcal  Gazette^  in  1 773 ; 
the  Quebec Mercurt/y  in  1805 ;  the  Quebec  Le  Canadien,  in  1806 ; 
the  Montreal  Heraldy  in  1811;  tho  Montreal  La  Miiiervef  io 
1827.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  but  five  newspapers  pub 
lished;  now  there  are  upwards  of  fifty.  The  Seiuifiary  at 
Quebec  (now  the  Laval  University)  and  the  Industrial  Schools, 
were  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Bishop  Laval,  in  1663. 

6.  Recent  Ameliorations. — The  Seigniorial  Tenure  has  re- 
cently been  abolished |  municipal  government  introduced; 
and  primary,  collegiate,  and  university  education  placed  withiu 
the  reach  of  the  entire  population. 

I.  PsooBxss  ov  TJvrjuk  Gahada. 

6.  JFVench  Posts, — Lower  Canada  had  already  introduced 
civilization,  and  planted  her  trading-ixjsts  on  the  uppier  lakes, 
when  the  Province  was  divided,  and  (Jp]r)er  Canada  settled  by 
the  loyalists  from  the  United  Stiates,  under  Governor  Simcoe. 

7.  Public  Improvements. — Immediately  after  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  from  Newark  to  York,  the  energetic 
Simcoe  constructed  the  ^eat  lines  of  road  leadin*  northward 
and  westward  from  his  mfant  capital.  The  Welland  Canal 
was  projected  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Merritt,  in  1818-24;  the 
Rideau  Canal  in  1826;  and  the  Kingston  Marine  Railway  in 
1827.     The  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the  Great  Western  and 
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Orand  Tniuk  Railwayciy  and  other  important  works,  have 
mice  followed.    (See  Chapter  xxv.  page  227.) 

8.  Interesting  Facts. — Ihe  firut  AHbettHuient  Act  waa  pasned 
in  I70:i^  and  '  ivery  uboliuhed  in  tlio  eaiue  year.  Municipal 
iriHtitutiona  were  iiJrxluced  in  1841,  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
pipularized  in  1849.  The  Upper  Canada  Gazette  v>s^»  Urst 
puLlishciI  at  Niagara,  in  l7D3j  the  Brockville  Jiecorder^  iu 
1820 ;  the  To/onto  Uhnstian  Guardian^  in  1827  j  the  Kingston 
Jjriiish  Whig  aol  the  Perth  Gourierj  iu  1834;  now  Upper 
<*auada  has  upwa/Ji  of  one  hundreil  And  fifty  newHpaperf. 
The  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society  waa  fiTQi  formed  in  1811),  and 
reorganized  in  1829.  Legislative  provision  was  lir^t  iDude 
for  publio  education  in  1807;  it  wad  extended  in  181G,  and 
greatly  increased  in  1841.  In  1846-C0-53,  the  foundation  of 
the  present  admirable  system  of  popular  and  grammar  school 
education  was  oonsolidated  and  enlarged. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Prineipal  Suliijeot  of  this  Chapter. 

Sketch  of  ihe  Early  EeligUnu  Bodies  in  Canada. 


1 .  2%«  Church  of  Rome, — The  first  Roman  Cathol  ic  missions 
established  in  Canada,  were  by  four  Recollet  fathers,  who 
were  brought  from  France  by  Champlain  in  1615.  One  went 
eastwards  among  the  Montagnais  Indians  near  the  Saguenay, 
another  went  westwards  among  the  Huron  Indians  near  Lakes 
^imcoe  and  Huron,  and  two  remained  at  Quebec  and  its 
vicinity  (see  page  43).  In  1620,  the  Becollcts  erected  a 
ohurch  and  convent  near  the  St.  Charles  river,  Quebec.  In 
1625,  three  Jesuit  fathers  arrived  and  laboured  in  various 
^arts  of  Canada  (see  page  48).  In  1626-32,  Father  le 
Jeune  founded  a  school  for  Indian  boys  at  Quebec.  In  1036, 
the  Marquis  de  Gamache  founded  a  college  at  Quebec;  and 
in  1637,  Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery  estabhshed  an  '' Habitation" 
at  Sillery  (near  Quebec)  for  the  young  Hurons.  In  1G38,  the 
Dutchess  d'Aiguillon  founded  tt  ''House  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
Dieppe"  at  Quebec j  in  the  following  year,  a  seminary  for 
Indian  girls  was  founded  at  Quebec  by  Madame  de  la  Pelterie, 
and  the  Hotel-Dieu  by  the  Ursulines.  In  1644,  a  Hdtel-Dieu 
was  founded  at  Montreal  by  Madame  de  Bulliou.    In  1647^  ihe 

QuBsnoire.— Sketch  the  pnbllo  improvements  of  U.  C.  Mention  the 
principal  interesting  facts  given.  To  what  does  Chapter  xx  relate?  What 
Missions  and  Colleges  were  established  in  Lower  Canada? 
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Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  founded  at  Montreal  by  the 
Siilpicians  of  Paris.  In  16*78,  Mgr.  de  Laral  founded 
the  Seminary  at  Quebec  (now  Laval  University),  and  in  1GG8, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colbert  he  established  some  industrial 
schools  for  the  Indian  youth.  Other  schools  were  founded 
from  time  to  time  by  various  persons  j  and  in  1697,  Mgr.  de 
St.  Valier  (second  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec),  founded 
the  Ursuline  convent  at  Three  Rivers.  From  time  to  time 
other  missionary  priests  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  endured 
great  hardships  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  among  tlie 
Indians.  Many  of  them  sufiered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  ol 
those  whom  they  sought  to  benefit  (see  pages  53,  54) ;  but  tiiis 
did  not  deter  their  successors  from  devoting  themselves  to 
the  same  work.  At  the  conquest,  in  1759,  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  guaranteed  to  those  who 
professed  that  faith  in  Canada.  The  suppression  of  the 
religious  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took  place  in  Franco  in 
1762,  in  Italy  in  1773,  was  by  royal  instructions  carried  into 
effect  in  Canada  in  1774.  The  Jesuits'  Estates,  however, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  survivors  of  the  order  until 
1^00,  when  they  were  vested  in  the  crown  for  educational 
purposes.  'J'he  growth  of  the  church  was  very  steady  for  a 
long  time  J  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  its  agencies  have 
been  greatly  multiplied  j  representatives  of  various  religious 
orde:]r8  have  arrived  from  France,  and  among  them  are  the 
Jesuits  who  again  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

2.' Soman  Catholic  Bishoprics  in  Canada. — In  1659-74, 
Mgr.  |le  Laval  was  appointed  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  For  nearly  150  years  this  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic^  see  in  Canada.  In  1826,  however,  that  of  Kingston 
was  established  for  Upper  Canada  j  in  1836,  Lower  Canada 
was  divi<||d }  and  Montreal  was  set  apart  as  the  seat  of  a 
bishopriojvin  1842,  Upper  Canada  was  divided,  and  Toronto 
became  a  pew  diocesej  in  1848,  Bytown  (now  Ottawa)  wem 
set  apart;  in  1852,  dioceses  of  Three  Rivers  and  St. 
Hyacinthfk  were  formed}  in  the  1855,  London  (afterwards 
changed  to  Sandwich)  became  a  diocese,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Hamilton,  the  ninth  and  youngest  diocese,  was 
formed.  (In  regard  to  Roman  Cathohc  colleges,  &c.,  see 
Chapter  xxii.  page  221). 

3.  Church  of  England. — The  first  clergyman  who  oflSciated 

QuxsnoNS.— What  Beminarles,  Rchoola  asd  eonrents  were  established 
In  L.  G.  r  What  took  plaoe  at  the  conquest  f  What  Is  said  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
of  the  growth  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Cburch;  of  R.  G.  Bishoprics  T 
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ID  Canada  after  the  conquest^  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brooke  of 
Quebec.  Soon  afterwards  three  clergymen  of  Swiss  extrac- 
tion were  employed  to  labour  among  the  French  Canadians. 
Tlie  first  entry  of  the  name  of  one  of  them  in  the  Quebec 
diocesan  register  was  in  1768.  The  British  residents  em- 
ployed their  own  clergyman ;  but  having  no  place  of  worship 
of  their  own,  the  Eecollet  friars  allowed  them  the  use  of  their 
chapel.  The  first  Church  of  England  clergyman  in  Upper 
Canada  was  the  Bev.  John  Stuart,*  a  United  Empire  Loyalist 
who  arrived  there  in  1781,  and  was  attached  as  a  chaplain  to 
a  provincial  regiment.  In  1784  he  commenced  his  missionary 
labours  among  the  refugee  loyalists  and  the  Iroquois  Indians 
from  Niagara  to  Kingston j  in  the  same  year,  the  first  Church 
of  England  mission  in  Lower  Canada  wais  established  at 
Sorel,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  John  Doty  or  Doughty, 
an  expatriated  loyalist.  In  1787,  the  Rev.  John  Langhorn 
came  to  Canada,  and  laboured  as  a  missionary  in  Ernestown 
(near  Kingston).  In  1789,  Bishop  Inglis,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
(having  then  jurisdiction  in  Canada)  held  his  first  visitation 
of  the  Canadian  clergy  of  Quebec.  In  1791,  Rev.  Robert 
Addison  came  to  Niagara,  and  in  the  following  year  he  opened 
a  school  there.  In  the  same  year  (on  the  passing  of  the 
Constitutional  Act),  provision  was  also  made,  in  another  cele- 
brated Statute  (known  as  the  Clergy  Reserve  Act),  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Protestant  clergy  in  Canada  (see  page  143). 
In  1793,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Mountainf  was  appointed  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec.  His  episcopal  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Canada.  In  1794,  when  Bishop 
Mountain  made  his  first  visitation,  there  were  only  six  clergy- 
men in  Lower  and  three  in  Upper  Canada.    In  1796,  the  Rev. 

•  llev.  John  Stuart,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1736.  In  1769  be 
went  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1770. 
•  For  seven  jeara  he  laboured  as  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquois  Indians 
At  Fort  liunter.  He  was  then  aided  by  the  famous  Brant  in  tranHlating 
the  New  Testament  into  Mohawk.  In  1781  he  came  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  laboured  there  as  a  minsionary  among  the  refu£^ce  loyalists  and 
Iroquois.  He  subsequently  became  rector  of  Cataraqui  (Kingston),  aiid 
chaplain  to  the  Legislative  Council.  He  died  in  1811,  aged  75  years. 
One  of  his  sons  was  the  late  Archdeacon  Stuart,  of  Kingston ;  another 
was  the  late  chief  justice  Sir  James  Stuart,  of  Quebec. 

t  The  Right  Rev.  Jacob  Mountain,  D.D.,  was  born  in  England,  in  1751 ; 
consecrated  first  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Quebec,  iu  July,  1793,  and 
continued  in  that  ofiico  for  thirty.two  years.  As  a  laborious  and  excel- 
lent man,  be  was  greatly  esteemed.   He  died  in  1825,  aged  75  years. 


Qttbstions.-- Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada.  What  is  said  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart;  Rev.  John  Doty:  Rev. 
John  Jianghorn;  Bishop  Inglis;  Rev.  R.  Addison;  Bishop  Mountain? 
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George  J.  Mountain,  (brother  to  the  bishop)  was  appointed  to 
Three  Rivers,  and  in  1800  he  became  rector  of  Montreal.  In 
1803,  the  Rev.  John  (afterwards  bishop)  Strachan  was  ordained 
and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Cornwall,  where  he  opened  a  clas- 
sical school.  In  1804,  the  cathedral  at  Quebec  was  erected. 
In  1807,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  J.  Stewart  (son  of  the 
Earl  of  Galloway)  was  appointed  to  St.  Armands,  Lower 
Canada.  In  1816,  the  Rev.  John  West  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary chaplain  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading  fort 
at  Red  River.  In  1823,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  Mountain,  Archdeacon  of  York,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stuart,  Archdeacon  of  Kingston.  In  1825,  Bishop 
Mountain  died,  and  was  in  1826  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  J.  Stewart.  In  1830,  Bishop  Stewart  established  a 
society  "for  converting  and  civilizing  the  Indians  of  Upper 
Canada."  In  1836,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  J.  Mountain  was  ap 
pointed  Coadjutor  Bishop,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Montreal, 
in  the  following  year,  1837,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  died,  am. 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal  administered  that  diocese  until  1850. 
In  1839,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr,  Strachan  was  appointed  Bishop; 
of  Toronto.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethuue  of  Cobourg,  eucceedec' 
him  as  Archdeacon  of  York  (now  Toronto).  In  1841,  Bishop'i 
College  was  established  at  Lennoxville,  L.  C. ;  and  in  1842, 
church  societies  were  organized  at  Quebec  ana  Toronto.  Ir.. 
the  same  year,  a  Theological  College  was  established  at 
Cobourg,  U.  C. }  and  in  1843,  Bishop  Mountain  made  a:'i 
episcopal  visit  to  the  Red  River  settlement.  In  the  same  yea^r 
King's  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  Bishop  Strachan,  «vaj 
opened,  at  Toronto.  In  1849,  this  institution  was  erectCil 
into  the  University  of  Upper  Canatla,  and  the  Church  o! 
England  ceased  to  have  any  official  connection  with  it.  In 
1850,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  went  to  England  to  collect  money 
for  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  which  was  projected  in  that  year. 
In  1857,  the  diocese  of  Huron  was  ^et  apart,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Cronyn  elected  Bishop;  and  in  1861  the  diocese  of  Ontario 
was  set  apart,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  as  Bishop. 

4.  The  Preshyterian  Churches. — ^In  1787,  the  first  Presby- 
terian congregation  was  organized  at  Quebec  in  a  school  room 
attached  to  the  Jesuit  barracks.  Mr.  Keith,  the  schoolmast(!r 
conducted  the  services.  In  1788,  9,  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune  trav- 
elled as  a  missionary  in  the  County  of  Glengarry,  U.  C.    Ir 

QuKSTiONS.— What  ia  said  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan;  Rev.  Chaa.  J, 
Stewart;  Rev.. John  West;  Bishop  Mountain ;  Bishop  Stewart;  Rev.  Dr. 
JStrachan;  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart;  Rev.  Dr.  Bethuuo;  Bishop  and  King's  College  I 
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1790,  a  Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized  in  Montreal; 
bnd  in  1791,  Rev.  John  Young  appointed  minister  in  charge. 
Divine  service  was  for  that  year  performed  in  the  Recoliet 
chapel  by  permission  of  the  friars  j  but  in  1792  St.  Gabriel 
street  church  was  erected.  It  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  Pro- 
testant church  in  Canada.  In  1793,  the  Presbytery  of  Montreal 
was  formed.  In  1795,  a  Presbyterian-Lutheran  place  of 
worship  was  erected  in  the  Township  of  Osnabruck,  U.  C. 
la  1798,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  sent 
the  Rev.  Robert  McDonald  as  a  missionary  to  Adolphustown, 
ice.  In  1805,  Rev.  James  Somerville,  a  teacher  in  Quebec, 
was  ordained  and  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Young.  In  1809, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  minister  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Quebec,  which  was  in  that  year  erected  on  its  present 
site.  In  181 0,  a  congregation  was  organised  at  York  (Toronto), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
In  1811,  Rev.  Wm.  Smart  was  seat  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  to  Brockville.  In  1817,  Rev.  "Wm.  Bell  was  sent  out 
rrom  Edinburgh  to  Perth.  In  1818,  Mr.  Smart  set  on  foot  a 
diovement  to  unite  all  the  Presbyterians  in  Canada  into  one 
^^hurch.  The  plan  failed :  but  a  *  ^  Presbytery  of  the  Oanadas ' ' 
W3L8  formed.  In  1819,  tnis  Presbytery  was  divided — one  for 
Lower  Canada,  and  three  for  Upper  Canada — the  whole 
forming  a  general  Synod  for  the  two  Canadas.  In  1821,  Rev. 
James  Harris  was  sent  to  Toronto.  In  1828,  Rev.  Edward 
Black  was  ordained  as  assistant  and  successor  of  Mr.  Somer- 
ville, and  Rev.  Henry  Esson,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1817. 
In  1829,  St.  Andrew's  Chtirch,  Toronto,  was  projected.  It 
was  erected  in  1830,  and  Rev.  William  Rintoul  appointed 
minister.  In  1831,  a  Synod  was  formally  constituted  at 
Kingston.  In  1833,  the  General  Assembly  recognised  this 
Synod.  In  1837,  a  meeting  of  church  delegates  was  held  at 
Oobourg,  to  petition  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  In  1840,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  was  projected 
and  chartered  in  IS-tl.  In  1843,  the  disruption  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  tock  place.  In  1844,  part  of  the 
ehurch  in  Canada  adhered  to  the  Scottish  establishment  and 
part  to  the  Free  Church.  In  1844,  Knox's  Theological  College 
was  established,  and  in  1861,  the  formal  union  of  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Canada  took  place. 
Other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  exist  in  Canada,  but  they 
are  not  numerous. 

Questions.— Sketch  tho  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  What  is  said  of  St.  Gabriel  street  Church;  Bev.  R.  McDonald; 
Eev.  J.  Somerville;  Eov.  Mr.  Sparks;  Eev.W. Smart j  Ilev.W.Bell,&o.f 
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6.  The  Methodist  ChurcJies, — ^In  1 780,  a  local  preacher  named 
Tuffey,  a  Commissary  of  the  44th  Regiment,  commenced  to 
hold  meetings  among  the  soldiers  and  Protestant  emigrants  at 
Quebec.  In  1786,  another  local  preacher.  George  Neal,  an 
Irii^hman  and  a  major  in  a  disbanded  cavalrv  regiment,  came 
to  Queenston  and  laboured  among  the  United  Empire  loyalists 
along  the  Niagara  river.  In  1788,  an  American  eidiorter  and 
school  teacher  named  Lyons  came  to  Adolphustown  and 
laboured  there  among  the  settlers.  In  the  same  year,  James 
McCarthy,  an  Irishman,  arrived  in  Qrnestown,  and  held  reli- 
gious meetings  in  the  log  houses.  He,  however,  met  with 
strong  opplosition ;  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Kingston.  Froix 
that  place  he  was  kidnapped  and  taken  iu  a  boat  to  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Cornwall.  He  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  afterwards.  In  1790,  Christian  Warner 
established  the  first  class  meeting  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Township  of  Stanford,  U.  C.  In  the  same  year,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Losee,  a  United  Empire  loyalist,  travelled  into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  and  preached  to  the  settlers  along  the 
Bay  of  Quints.  In  1791,  he  formed  the  first  circuit  in  Upper 
Canada  at  the  sam^place ;  and  in  1792,  money  was  subscribeJ 
among  the  settlers  to  erect  a  *< Meeting  House  or  Church,"  in 
Adolphustl)^  and  another  in  Erhestown,  near  Bath.  In  the 
same  yearj  ttej.  Darius  Dunham  was  appointed  to  the  seconc 
or  Cataraqui  (KiA^ston)  Circuit.  From  this  time  the  growtl 
of  the  Methodist  body  was  steady.  In  1799,  the  errati< 
Lorenzo  Dow  laboured  on  a  Circuit  which  extended  fron' 
Vermont  into  Canada.  In  the  same  year,  while  on  his  wa» 
to  Ireland,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  Quebec  preaching.  Ic 
1800,  Rev.  Daniel  Pickett  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  th» 
Ottawa  country.  In  1801,  Mr.  (afterwards  Rev.  Dr.)  Nathai» 
Bangs,  of  New  Yorkj  was  converted  in  the  Niagara  district, 
and  soon  began  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  Upper  Canada. 
Tn  1802,  Dow  again  came  to  Canada  for  a  short  time,  ano 
preached  among  the  settlers  up  the  Bay  of  Quints,  and  a/ 
Kingston.  In  1806.  Rev.  Wm.  Case  arrived  in  Canada  and 
was  appointed  on  tne  Bay  of  Quinte  Circuit.  In  that  year, 
the  first  camp  meeting  was  held  at  Hay  Bay,  Adolphustown. 
In  1811,  Bishop  Asbury  first  came  to  Canada  from  Vermonl 
by  way  of  St.  Regis  and  Cornwall,  and  remained  at  Kingston 
for  a  short  time.     In  1814,   the  English  Conference  first. 

QuKSTioNa.— Who  introdaeed  Methodism  in  Canada?  What  is  said  oi 
0.  Neal;  Lyons;  J.  McCarthy;  0.  Warren;  Bev.  W.  Losee;  tho  firit 
oircnit;  B^r  S^.  Dunham;  Lorenzo  Dow;  Bey.  D.  Ficlw^V  Dr.  Bangut 
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stationed  two  Dreachers  at  Montreal;  and  in  1818,  Bve  were 
tteni  to  Upper  Canada.  In  1820,  the  first  Conference  (Genesee) 
was  held  at  Newark  (Niagara),  and  Lower  Canada  was  given 
up  to  the  English  Conference.  In.  1823,  Peter  Jones  was 
converted  at  Ancaster,  and  soon  began  to  labour  among  his 
Indian  fellow-countrymen.  In  1824,  a  Canada  Conference  was 
^rmed ;  and  in  1828,  the  Canadian  Methodists  separated  from 
^he  United  States,  and  became  an  independent  oody.  The 
Wesley  an  Missionary  Society  of  Upper  Canada  was  formed  in 
1825.  In  1828,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada  authorizing  the  various  religions  bodi<)s  to  hold  church 
sites  "  not  exceeding  five  acres."  Up  to  this  time  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  Canada  had  alone  this  right.  In 
1832,  3,  Upper  Canada  Academy  was  established  at  Cobourg, 
and  in  1840,  it  was  changed  into  Victoria  College.  In  the 
year  1833,  the  union  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  body  with 
the  British  Conference  took  place,  and  the  epis<iopal  form  of 
jhurch  government,  derived  from  the  United  States,  was 
ahanged  for  that  in  use  among  the  Wesleyan  boiy  in  England. 
At  this  time  the  present  Methodist  Episcopal  body  was  organ- 
ized 'f  and  in  1837  they  established  a  seminary  at  Belleville.  The 
union  of  the  Wesleyans  with  the  English  Conference  con- 
tinued until  1840,  when  a  disagreement  having  arisen  between 
the  two  bodies,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  English  Con- 
ference. In  1843,  however,  the  difierence  having  been 
adjusted,  the  union  was  restored  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
footing  than  before.  The  other  principal  Methodist  bodies  in 
Canada  are  the  Primitives  and  the  New  Connexion ;  but  they 
are  much  less  numerous  than  the  Wesleyans. 

6.  7^e  Baptist  Church. — The  first  Baptist  Congregation  in 
Canada,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  one  which  was 
formed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Andrews  of  Vermont,  at  Caldwell's 
Manor,  Lower  Canada  in  1794.  In  the  same  year,  churches 
were  formed  at  Thurlow  and  Prince  Edward  County,  U.  C. ; 
and  in  1804,  one  was  formed  at  Charlotteville,  Norfolk  County. 
In  1835,  the  Grand  Ligne  mission  was  commenced  in  Lower 
Canada.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  growth  of  the 
Baptist  body  has  been  steady  all  over  the  province.  In 
1857,  8,  the  Baptists  estabhshed  the  Canadian  Literary  Insti- 
tute at  Woodstock  U.C.  for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes. 
In  1800  the  Canada  Baptist  Union  was  formed ;  and  in  1865, 

QirB8noiTS.«'WliatiB  said  of  the  first  Conference;  Sev.  P.  Jones;  C»- 
UMlaConiiDrence;  Chnrob  Sites  Act;  U.C.  Academy;  Union  with  English 
C«iiierencc;  Methodist  £piscopal8;  BeUevflle  Seminary;  Baptist  Church. 
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the  Canada  Baptist  Historical  Society  was  established.  T]ir 
other  Baptist  body  in  Canada  is  known  as  the  Free  Will 
Baptists,  but  it  is  not  numerous. 

7.  The  Congregational  Cliurches. — Before  the  present  cer  tur) 
a  Congregational  Ciiurch  was  formed  at  Quebec  by  the  Rev, 
Francis  Dick,  from  Scotland ;  another  was  planted  at  Stanstearl, 
L.  C.^  in  1816.  From  1829  and  onwards,  under  the  au6])iceB 
of  missionary  societies,  churches  have  been  formed  in  various 
parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A  missionary  organization 
has  existed  among  the  Congregational  Churches  since  1846. 
The  Congregational  Theological  College  of  British  North  Ame^ 
rica  founded  in  1840,  has  sent  out  nearly  sixty  ministers.  It 
is  now  situated  at  Montreal,  and  is  affiliated  with  McGiJl 
University. 

8.  The  other  Religious  Bodies  in  Canada  are;  the  "Bible 
Christians,"  the  "  Christian  Disciples,"  the  "  EvangeUcal 
Lutherans,"  the  "  United  Brethren  in  Christ,"  the  "  Evan- 
gelical Union,"  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Church,"  the  Irviugitt^ 
"Apostolic  Qiurch,"  and  the  "Plymouth  Brethren." 


^i  i»K^    Sketch  of  the  Municipal  System  of  Cai^ada. 

f,  p  jiA.  u  4'       Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter.      '"   ' 

■  ^'  ^  ^*^^  5    The  Municipal  Institutions  of  Canada, 

1.  Early  Municipal  Institutions. — ^Municipal  corporations 
were  first  created  in  England,  by  royal  charter,  as  early  as 
1 100.  They  were,  however,  only  granted  as  special  favours  to 
particular  cities  and  towns,  and  were  then  made  subject  to  a 
variety  of  tests,  oaths,  and  conditions,  which  were  not  done 
away  with  until  1828.  ^  Nor  was  it  until  1835  that  a  general 
law  was  passed  regulating  the  municipal  system  of  England. 
A  similar  law  for  Ireland  was  not  passed  until  1840.  Up  to 
that  time,  there  was  no  municipal  system  in  Canada.  Special 
acts  were  passed  for  incorporating  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
but  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  were  left  destitute  of  local 
representative  bodies.    To  the  Quarter  S'^Sbions,  or  Boards  ot 

QxTESTiOKS.— What  to  said  of  Free  Will  Baptists;  the  Congregational 
Churches;  Rev.  F.Dick;  College  of  B.N.  America;  other  religious  bodies  f 
To  what  does  Chap,  xxi  relate  ?  What  ia  said  of  the  municipal  i  netitu  tions  7 
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Oomniisfionerfl,  was  entruflted  the  manageinent  of  purely  local 
ttiiiiirs,  wliiie  Parliament  reserved  to  iteelf  the  en  re  of  the 
roads  and  bridjiies,  canals,  and  other  important  public  works. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  Municipal  Syst&ni. — lumiediatcly  allci 
V.  (}.  union  of  the  Prnvincep,  in  1840,  an  act  was  passed  by 
I'le  united  Legislature,  of-tMblii^hing  elective  ilunicipal  Coun« 
cils  HI  townships,  counties,  lowns,  av.d  cities  in  Upper  Car<- 
ada,  nnd  in  1847  a  piniilar  Act  was  passed  for  Lower  Canada; 
vhile  in  liic  Uir^tn'  vi:i:i).';v's  elective  Boards  of  Police  were 
established.  To  the^'p  bodies  was  entrusted  the  general  man 
a'-'tMueat  of  all  IocmI  uiiairs.  includln,'*  the  care  of  the  pubhc 
highways  and  bri'^es  the  li'^cublng  of  taverns,  the  regulatiot 
of  markets,  the  maiaienance  of  jails,  &;c.,  with  power  to 
Hssess  and  collrct  vrdo?{  to  dofray  all  municipal  expenses 
^n  1855  tiie  municipal  oysicni  m  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
(vas  gret«,tly  f xttndc.l  rv?ul  improved.  With  the  further  am** 
^orations  wliich  it  lnv=i  since  under<]rone,  as  the  result  of  aj 
extensive  experience  in  various  iocaliUes,  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  comprehensive  municipal  systema 
in  the  world. 

3.  MJxtcnt  of  the  llTunlclpaliHes. — A  village  is  the  smallest 
of  the  mimicipal  divinions.  To  entitle  it  to  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, it  must  contain  at  least  1,000  inhabitants.  A  town 
must  contain  at  least  3,000  inhabitants,  and  a  city  10,000. 
A  town's'^iip  is  crnnerally  an  extent  of  country  from  six  to  ten 
miles  square,  intersected  generally  at  right  angles  by  roads, 
called  concession-lines  and  side-lines.  Village  and  township 
corporations  consist  of  a  reeve,  deputy-reeve,  and  a  councillor 
for  each  ward  or  division  of  the  township,  or  village.  Town 
corporations  consist  of  a  mayor  and  town-councillors;  and  city 
corporations  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council 
men.  Counties  embrace  various  townships  and  villages. 
County  councils  are  made  up  of  the  reeves  and  deputy-reeves 
of  townships  and  villages,  who  elect  their  own  chairman,  o* 
warden.  The  members  of  township  and  county  councils  arj 
entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  for  the  time  during  which 
they  attend  the  meetings  of  their  respective  councils.  Coun 
ciisJors  for  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  however,  receive  no  such 
allowance.  All  the  members  of  these  corporations  are  electeu 
annually,  by  the  assessed  ratepayers,  about  the  beginning  oi 
January  of  each  year. 

QuBSTioNB.— When  were  municipal  institutions  first  introduced  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada?  Give  a  sketch  of  these  institutions  and  their 
powers.  Doscrlbo  the  extent  and  population  of  the  various  muhicipalities. 
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Skbtch  of  the  Eb  utional  Pkoobess  or  Canada. 
Principal  Subjects  of  thii  ^%apter. 
yff  Edttcaticmal  Progress — Universities^  Colleges^  and  Schools. 

1.— Of  U*^i«a  Canada. 

1.  Early  Educational  Effo,  Is  in  Upper  Canada. — In  1798- 
— six  years  after  the  settlement  of  Upp«*  Canadtv — a  memorial 
was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor-in-Chief, 
requesting  him  to  establish  a  public  schctol  in  some  central 
place  such  as  Frontenac  (Kingston).  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  a  portion  of  wild  lands  was  set  apart  for  the 
endowment  of  such  a  school,  or  schools.  No  school  was,  how- 
ever, established,  nor  was  anything  realized  from  the  land  set 
apart.  In  1796,  Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe,  through  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Quebec,  urged  upon  the  home  government 
the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  school.  In  1787,  the  Legis 
lature  of  Upper  Canada  addressed  a  memorial  on  tho  subject 
to  King  George  m.  In  reply  to  this  memorial,  the  king,  througli 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  1798,  directed  an  endowment  to  bi 
created  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  wild  lands  to  be  set 
apart  for  thf^t  purpose,  for  the  estabUshment  of  free  gramma* 
schools,  colleges,  &c.,  in  the  Province.  Tx.e  funds  frftm  thii 
endowment  not  being  sufficient,  it  was  not  until  1806-7,  thai 
the  Legislature  established  a  grammar,  or  high  school,  in  eaci 
of  the  eight  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  w«a  then 
divided.  In  1816,  common  sc-iools  were  first  establir.hni  j  bul 
although  eflEbrts  were  from  time  f **  ime  made  to  improve  botli 
classes  of  schools,  it  was  not  ui^dl  1841  that  practical  legix 
lation  was  directed  to  the  subject.  In  that  year  th«  first 
systematic  outline  of  a  school  system  was  sketched  out. 

2.  Subsequent  Educational  Efforts  and  Progress. — ^In  1846-511 
the  whole  system  of  Common  schools  was  thoroughly  revised 
and  reconstructed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  RyersoD, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  In  1847,  aided  fty  « 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  he  established  the  Normal  school. 
In  1853  and  1865  he  also  reorganized  and  improved  the  County 
Grammar  schools.  In  the  meantime  the  Provincial  university 
(formerly  King's  College,)  was  remodelled  by  the  Legislatare. 

QnssTioirB.— To  what  does  Chapter  zxn  relate?  Mention  the  priD<«pi!l 
flubjeots  referred  to  in  the  chapter.  Trace  the  early  edacational  prognM  ol 
U.  G.   Mention  the  subsequent  educational  eflbrtp  and  progress  of  W.  C 
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8.  Universities. — There  arc  four  Universitiea  in  operation  in 
Upper  Canada,  viz. :  The  Universities  of  Toronto  and  oi 
Trinity  College,  at  Toronto;  the  University  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, at  Cobourg*,  and  of  Queen's  Couege,  at  Kingston. 

4.  Colleges. — University  College,  (Provincial);  Knox(Pres. 
byterian,  Theological)  College  and  St.  Michael's  College  (Ro- 
man  Catholic),  at  Toronto ;  llegiopolis  (Roman  Catholic),  at 
Kingston;  St.  Joseph's  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Ottawa;  Huron, 
(Church  of  England,  Theological),  at  Loudon :  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College,  at  Hauiilton. 

5.  Collegiate  Seminaries. — Upper  Canada  College,  or  Roya'i 
ftramniar  School,  ai  Toronto.  The  Episcopal  Methodistrf 
>«ave  established  a  Collegiate  Seminary  at  JJelleville,  the 
'Wtpbists  a  Collegiate  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock,  and  the 
()hurch  of  England  a  Collegiate  Institute  at  London,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Huron. 

6.  Grammar  Schools. — One  hundred  have  been^  jestablish^ 
in  various  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  or  one  or  nJDre  in  each 
county.  They  connect  the  common  school  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  are  managed  by  local  boards  of  trustees,  but  are 
inspected  by  a  provincial  officer^  ^  ^hey  report  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent,  and  receive  aid  through  his  aepar£ment.  Ten 
of  these  schools  have  been  selected  as  Meteorological  stations. 

7.  Academies,  superior  scho<^s,  chiefly  for  young  ladies,  are 
established  in  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  Upper  Canada. 

8.  The  Common  Schools  are  ttided  by  the  Legislature,  and 
are  each  managed  by  trustees/  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
inspected  by  a  local  superintendent.  About  4,500  of  them, 
including  120  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  have  been 
estabUshed  in  Upper  Canada.  All  the  teachers  are  licensed 
by  local  boards,  except  those  trained  and  licensed  from  the 
Upper  Canada  Normal  school,  Toronto. 

9.  The  Educational  Departm,entj  situated  at  Toronto,  is 
presided  over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent  .of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  aided  by  a  CouncH  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion.  To  him  is  confided  th^*^ministralion  of  the  laws 
relating  to  grammar  and  common  schools.  He  also  distributes 
the  legislative  school  grants,  and  issues  a  monthly  Journal 
of  Education  for  the  public  schools. 

QimsTioiTg.— Name  each  of  the  anivenitioi  of  U.  C— the  .colleges— col- 
legiate Beminariea.  What  is  said  of  the  grammar  schools— academies— 
common  schools  1  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Educational  Dcpartmentr 
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10.  Earhf  Educational  Efforts  in  Lower  Cavada. — In  ir»32 
the  first  scliool  was  opened  at  Quebec,  hy  Father  Le  Jeuno, 
chiefly  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  In  LG35  he  also 
founded  the  *'  Seminary  of  the  IhironSj''^  (subsequently  the 
Jesuitn'  college).  In  163i)  Madame  de  la  Pelterio  estabilshed  the 
Convent  of  tiie  (Jrsulines  at  Quebec  for  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  In  1662  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  was  founded  by  M(;r. 
de  Laval,  first  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Q  lebec.  ^  The  College  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  at  Montreal,  and  various  other  institutions,  were  also  early 
established  in  Lower  Canada.  In  1787,  Lord  Dorchester 
appointed  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  In 
1801  the  Royal  Institution  was  established  to  promote  ele- 
mentary education,  but  it  failed  to  accomplish  much.  Various 
efforts  were  subsequently  made,  with  a  similar  objfctj  but,  aa 
in  Upper  Canada,  the  present  common  school  educational 
system  was  only  established  in  1841. 

1 1 .  Subsequent  Educational  Efforts  and  Progress, — ^In  1 84r)-9 
Various  improvements  were  effected  in  the  public  school  system 
of  Lower  Canada;  but,  in  1856,  the  whole  system  of  sup<rior 
and  elementary  education  underwent  a  coniprehensive  revision 
and  improvement,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chau- 
veau,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada. 

12.  Universities. — There  are  three  universities  in  Lower 
Canada,  viz. :  McGill  College,  Montreal ;  Laval  College, 
Quebec;  and  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville.  There  are  also 
six  Special  Roman  Catholic  Theological  Schools,  besides  ihe 
Congregational  Theological  Col.»e.r;e  of  British  North  America. 

13.  Colleges. — There  are  elevea  Classical  colleges  and  fifteen 
Industrial  colleges  in  Lower  Canada. 

14.  Academies  are  established  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Lower  Canada.  There  are  sixty-three  for  boys  and  mixed,  and 
sixty-six  for  girls,— -aided  by  the  Legislature.  There  are  also 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Model  schools,  and  two  Deaf  and 
Dumb  institutions. 

15.  Common  Schools,  there  are  about  3,500  primary  and  210 
secondary  schools  in  Lower  Canada.  They  are  subject  to  the 
oversight  of  twenty-seven  Inspectors.  Three  Normal  schools 
nave  been  established  to  train  teachers, — French  (Jacques 
>Jartier),  English  (in  connection  with  McGill  University),  and 
/reach  (Laval).    The  first  two  are  at  Montreal,  and  the  last 

QiTBSTioirs.— Trace  the  early  educational  progress  of  L.  G.  Name  the 
Universitiea  of  L.  C.  What  is  said  of  the  Colleges  and  Academies?  What 
is  said  of  the  Common  Schools  of  L.  C.  ?— of  the  Educational  Departn^ntr 
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af  Qi'.ehoc.     Tlio  throe  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Super* 
intiMulent  of  Education. 

10.  The  JJducational  Department  of  Lower  Cajiada  is  pre- 
ssed over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent,  who  divides  among  the 
ojllegea,  acailemies,  and  common  schools  the  annual  legisla- 
tive grants,  and  generally  administers  the  school  laws.  Two 
J,)unials  of  Education — one  French,  the  other  English — are 
published  by  the  Educational  Department  of  Lower  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

The  Climate  and  Natural  Products  op  Canada. 
1.— Uppkb  Cahada. 

1.  The  Climate  of  Upper  Canadaj  thouga  inclined  to  be 
extreme  in  winter  and  summer,  is  singularly  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  lakes,  which  occupy  aa  area  of  90,000 
pquare  miles.  It  is  milder  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  or 
than  that  of  many  of  the  American  States  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  render 
Upper  Canada  healthy  and  agreeable  as  a  place  of  residence. 
1  he  Indian  summer,  which  generally  occurs  in  October^  is  a 
delightful  time  of  the  year.  The  sleighing  season,  in  wmter, 
is  also  a  pleasant  period.  Bains  are  abundant  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Fogs  are  rare.  The  hottest  months  of  summer 
are  July  and  August,  and  the  coldest  months  of  winter  are 
ianuary  and  February. 

2.  Mineral  Products  of  Upper  Canada* — ^In  Upper  Canada,  as 
stated  by  Sir  Wm.  Logan,  the  Laurentian  system  occupies  the 
<iorth,  while  the  more  horizontal  surface  on  the  south  is  under- 
aid  by  Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits.  The  Huronian 
13  interposed  between  them  and  the  Silurian.  They  consist 
of  sandstones,  silicious  slates,  and  conglomerates,  of  which 
the  pebbles  are  quartz,  jasper,  syenite,  and  gneiss.  They 
abound  in  copper  ores,  with  which  are  associated  those  of 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and  silver  j  and  they  afford  agates, 
jasper,  amethysts,  and  other  hard  stones  capable  of  ornamental 
application.  Like  the  Laurentian,  these  rocks  are  without 
fossils.  The  economic  minerals  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
series  are  freestone  and  limestone,  for  building}  marble,  litho- 
graphic stone,   hydraulic  cement,  and  gypsum.     The  drill 

QUKSTiONB.— To  what  is  Chapter  xziii  devoted?  Mention  the  principal 
eubjcctfl  of  it.  What  is  said  of  the  climate  of  Upper  Canada.  Give  an 
account  of  the  various  mineral  products  of  Upper  Canada;  petroleum.  &c. 
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formation  is  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness  over  the  hard  r 
rocks  in  the  levei  part  of  Upper  Canada.  The  drifl  prulucca 
clay  for  red  and  white  bricKAand  for  common  pottery:  un  1 
supports  patches  of  bog  iron-ore,  fVesh  water  ehell-Uiarl,  utnl 
peat;  while  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  in  places,  in  the  Went  of 
Upper  Canada,  oozes  up  to  the  surface,  from  bituminous 
rocks  beneath,  and  gives  origin  to  beds  of  asphalt.  Tliin  (*il 
nas  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  's  chieiiv 
procured  by  boring. 

3.  Agricultural  Producti^-Vf  he&i  is  the  staple  product :  barK\ . 
oats,  rve,  peas,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  and  all  other  doniesti(; 
vegetables,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Hemp,  flax,  hopn,  aiul 
tobacco  are  easily  cultivated  in  the  western  parts  of  Upp'T 
Canada.  Maple  sugar,  Canada  balsam,  lobelia,  gentian,  gin- 
seng, &c.f  also  deserve  notice.  [An  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  will  be  found  on  next  page.  J 

3.  LOWBB  Gahada. 

4.  The  Climate  of  Lower  Canadoj  although  Bimilar  to  that  of 
Upper  Canada,  is  more  severe  and  steadily  fine  in  winter,  and 
warmer  in  summer.  Spring  bursts  forth  in  great  beauty,  and 
vegetation  is  rapid.  Winter  is  always  a  gay  and  agreeable 
season,  owing  to  the  fine  social  qualities  of  the  people. 

6.  MinercU  Produ/;t3  of  Lower  Canada, — The  Laurentian  sys 
tern  of  rocks  in  Lower  Canada  is  stated  by  Sir  William  Logan 
to  constitute  the  oldest  series  known  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  are  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  iron-bearing 
rocks  of  Scandinavia.  They  abound  in  iron  ore :  and  among 
the  economic  minerals  belonging  to  them  are  found  ores  ol 
lead  and  copper,  phosphate  of  lime,  barytes,  plumbago,  mica, 
and  labradorite  marble.  The  southern  range  consists  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  in  an  altered  condition,  and 
they  afford  a  mineral  region  yielding  serpentine  and  variegated 
marbles,  potstone,  soapstone,  granite,  and  roofing-slatee,  with 
the  ores  of  chromium,  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  The  economio 
minerals  of  the  flat  country  are  limestones,  building-stones, 
sandstone  for  glass-making,  clay  for  common  bricks  and  com 
mon  pottery,  ftiUers*  earth,  moulding-sand,  bog  iron  ore,  fresh 
water  shell-marl,  and  peat. 

6.  The  Agricultviral  Products  of  Lower  Canada  are  similar 
to  those  of  Upper  Canada.    (See  above  and  next  page.) 

QuxsTioirB.— What  is  said  of  the  vegetable  or  agricultural  productsF 
Describe  the  climate  of  Lower  Canada.  Give  an  account  of  the  mineral 
products  of  Lower  C.    What  is  said  of  the  vegetable  products  of  U.  C 
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CnAPTEU  XXIV. 


SrWMARY   OP  THE  TrAPR  AND   COMMERCE  OP  CANADA. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 


TVade —  Commerce 


c—AfjriniJtural  Products — Manufactures — 
Hevenue  and  Expenditure* 


Jxpendit 

1.  TJie  Earhj  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada  conflisted  chieny 
in  tl)e  pnrclune  of  I'ura  Ironi  various  Iiuiiuii  tribcH  and  tlicir 
Bhipuient  to  Europe.  The  return  cargoes  were  principal'^ 
IniportH  of  niercliaiidiae  and  military  ntorea.  GradualJy  neai- 
oil,  wheat,  lli)ur,  and  tiuil>er,  took  tiie  pUice  of  fura  and  Hkine, 
while  '.he  inipurtH  from  Europe  remahicd  nearly  the  same.  Tiiia 
ppecifs  of  trade  continued  to  increase,  atid  to  extend  to  various 
couiitrie."^,  until  further  faoilitief=»  fir  its  development  were  pro- 
vided, and  laws  pasHcd  to  regulate  it. 

2.  Exports  of  Lumber  and  Grain. — The  shipping  of  lumber 
and  grain — which  now  form  the  chief  etapie  of  Canadian 
exports — waH  in  the  early  history  of  this  country  very  intiig- 
uiUcant.  At  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  in  175*J, 
the  value  of  the  timber  shipped  from  that  port  did  not  reach 
$^0,000;  fifty  years  later,  in  1808,  it  hatl  increased  ten-fold, 
and  was  vahied  at  $400,000;  at  the  end  of  another  half- 
century,  in  1833,  it  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  ;uJ. 
xras  valued  at  $10,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of 
open  lakes  and  rivers  for  reaching  a  peaport,  timber-slides  are 
constructed  at  the  rapids,  or  other  obcitructions  in  the  inland 
rivers,  where  timber-berths  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
25,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  lun\ber-trade  of  Canada.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  grain  is  double  that  of  the  value  of 
timber  exported.  In  1703,  the  number  of  bushels  cf  wheat 
exported  was  about  500,000,  and  of  flour  10,000  barrels;  in 
1802  about  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported,  and 
about  30,000  barrels  of  flour ;  in  1853,  about  0,300,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  flour,  and  bran  were  exported,  valued  at  nearlv 
$7,500,000 ;  while  in  1865  about  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  exported  from  Canada,  at  an  estimated  value  of  about 
$12,000,000. 

3.  Estimate  of  Agricultural  Products. — The  total  quan- 
tity of  wheat  produced  yearly  iu  Canada  is  about  30,000,000 

QUESTiowfl.— To  what  doeB  Cliapter  xxiv  relate?  What  is  said  of  th« 
early  trade  and  commerce  ot  Canada.  Give  an  Kcconnt  of  the  exports  oj 
different  kinda  of  lumber  and  grain,  &o..  to  various  countries  from  CanadSi 
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bushels;  of  oats  about  35^000,000;  rye,  1,500,000;  barley 
4,000,000;  peas  15,000,000:  buckwheat  4,000,000;  Indian 
corn  5,000,000;  potatoes  20,000,000;  turnips,  25,000,000: 
flax  or  hemp,  about  4,000,000  pounds;  tobacco  1,500,000 
pounds;  and  maple  sugar  nearly  10,000,000  pounds.  The 
value  of  occupied  farms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  about 
$425,000,000,  and  of  farm-stock  about  $80,000,000. 

4.  Commercial  Facilities, — In  addition  to  the  magnificent 
lakes  and  extensive  rivers  which  the  province  possesses,  the 
Legislature  has  atill  further  increased  her  facilities  for  internal 
communication  and  trade,  by  promoting  the  construction  of 
numerous  canals,  railways,  and  telegraph  lines.  Steamboats 
and  other  lake- vessels  are  now  numerous.  In  1809  the  tirst 
steamer  built  in  Lower  Canada  was  lauuched  at  Montreal,  by 
the  Hon.  John  Molson,  and  named  the  Accommodation.  On 
her  first  trip  she  lell  Montreal  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1899, 
and  reached  Quebec  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The  return 
trip  occupied  a  week.  The  first  steamer  built  in  Upper  Can- 
ada was  launched  at  Ernestown  in  1816,  and  named  the  Fron- 
tenao.  Her  first  trip  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1817. 
Her  route  extended  first  from  Prescott  (and  afterwards  from 
Kingston)  to  Toronto,  and  thence  to  BurUngton  Bay  and 
Niagara.  The  postal  system  is  also  eflScient.  Canada  has 
reciprocity  arrangements,  for  the  free  exchange  of  naiural 
productions  with  Great  Britain,  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  (which  latter  ceased  in  1806); 
she  has  also  a  silver  coinage  and  a  decimal  currency. 

5,  The  Present  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada  are  exten- 
sive. In  1764  the  number  of  vessels  which  reached  Quebec 
was  only  67,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,500;  while  about  one  hun- 
dred, years  later  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  Canada, 
inwards  from  the  sea,  had  increased  to  2^500,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  2,100,000.  In  1862,  the  total  number  of  times 
which  Canadian  vessels  and  steamers  passed  up  and  down 
the  canals,  engaged  in  the  internal  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  was  28,000,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  upwards  of 
2,600,000;  exclusive  of  6,000  times  which  American  vessels 
and  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,050,000,  passed 
through  the  same  canals.  The  grand  total  aggregate  tonnage 
of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  in  Canadian  waters  is  about  8,500,- 
000.    The  number  of  vessels  propelled  by  steam  on  the  Cana- 

QuxBTiONt.— What  estimate  is  given  of  the  extent,  ko.,  of  the  agricul- 
tanJ  products  of  Canada  ?  What  commercial  fitcilities  does  she  at  present 
posseBs7    Give  am  account  of  the  present  trade  and  commerce  of  Canada. 
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dian  lakes  is  nearly  400  j  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about 
160,000,  and  a  value  of  upwards  of  $6,000,000.  Of  this 
number  of  vessels  100  are  Canadian;  their  aggregate  tonnage 
32,000,  and  flieir  valuation  about  $1,500,000. 

6.  The  Chief  Imports  into  Canada  are  woollens,  cottons,  silks, 
iron,  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  sugar,  &c.  Their  annual  value  is 
from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  yielding  a  revenue  duty  of 
from  $4,500,000  to  6,000,000. 

7.  The  Chief  Exports  from  Canada  include  products  of  agri- 
culture, the  forest,  the  sea,  and  the  mine,  animals  and  their 
preikcts,  ships,  domestic  manufactures,  &o.  Their  annual 
value  is  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  The  aggregate 
annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Canada  is  upwards 
of  $85^00, 000. 

8.  The  Manufactures  are  principally  woollen,  iron,  glass, 
India  rubber,  cabinet-ware,  soap,  candles,  &c.,  fur  domestic  u^e. 

9.  The  Revenue  and  the  I^penditure  are  about  $11,250,000 
«ach.  The  direct  debt  of  the  province  is  about  $67,000,000 ; 
indirect  debt  about  $9,000,000  more:  total,  $76,000,000. 
The  principal  assets  are:  East  India  debentures,  $7,300,000; 
canals,  harbours,  light-houses,  public  buildings,  and  various 
provincial  works,  $25,000,000 ;  loans  to  incorporated  com- 
panies, $42,000,000:  miscellaneous,  $2,700,000:  total  aspets, 
$77,000,000.  ;  /   , 
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^  ;^       CHAPTER  XXV.      :},,,:\' .Z'"- 

SOME  OF  THE  PuBLIO  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CaNAOA. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Canals — Railways — Steamers —  Telegraph — Post  Offices, 

1.  The  Public  Improvements  of  Canada  consist  of  her  canals, 
failroads,  public  buildings,  harbours,  light-houses,  roads  and 
bridges,  &c.,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  amounts  to  about 
$50,000,000.  The  most  important  of  these  iniprovi  meats 
consist  of  the  canals  and  railroads. 

2.  The  Canals  of  Canada  are  extensive  and  important,  and 
have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $21,000,000.  Tlieir 
total  length  is  235  miles.    They  are  as  follows : 

Questions.— What  was  the  estimated  value  of  the  chief  exports  and  im. 
SK>rtaf  Mention  tho  principal  manufactures.  Give  the  revenue  and  cx< 
ponditore.   What  are  the  principal  subjects  mentioned  in  Chapter  xxt. 
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The  Welland  connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  thiiR 
overcomes  the  Niagara  Falls,  The  length  of  its  main  trunk 
is  28  miles,  and  of  its  feeder  about  22^  miles.  It  has  28  locks, 
and  surmounts  an  aggregate  of  354  feet.  The  locks  are  from 
160  to  200  feet  in  length,  by  26^  in  width,  and  have  10  fept 
water  on  the  mitre-sills.    Total  cost  about  $7,000,000. 

The  Rideau  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the  River  Ottawa. 
It  is  126^  miles  long,  has  47  locks,  and  surmounts  an  aggre- 
gate elevation  of  457  feet,  viz.,  165  from  Kingston  up  to  Lako 
Rideau,  and  292  from  Lake  Rideau  down  to  the  Ottawa.  Ity 
locks  are  134  feel  by  34,  with  5  feet  water  on  the  mitre-sills. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  military 
purposes,  and  cost  $4,380,000. 

The  8t.  Lawrence  consists  of  a  series  of  canals,  in  all  40^ 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  near  Pre.scott  to  Montreal, 
and  surmounting  an  aggregate  of  204|  feet  of  rapids.  The  27 
locks  are  200  feet  by  45  each,  and  have  from  9  to  16  feet 
water  on  the  mitre-sills.     Total  cost,  $8,650,000. 

The  Ottawa,  a  series  of  IO3  miles  between  Ottawa  City  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Lake  St.  Louis,  surmounts  an  aggregatd 
ol  88|  {QiiU    Total  cost,  about  $1,600,000. 

The  Chambly,  on  the  Richelieu  river,  extends  from  St. 
Johns  to  Chambly,  11^  miles.  With  the  St.  Ours  lock,  il 
completes  the  navigation  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Laki 
Champlain.     Cost,  $560,000. 

The  Burlington  connects  Burlington  Bay  at  Hamilton  with 
Lake  Ontario.    Total  cost,  about  $310,000. 

The  Desjardins  connects  the  town  of  Dundas  with  Burling- 
ton Bay.    Total  cost,  about  $250,000. 

3.  Jiailww/s  of  Canada. — ^In  1860  there  were  only  two  slv  rt 
railways.  There  are  now  ybwrf em,  with  an  aggregate  length 
of  nearly  2,000  miles,  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
$100,000,000.  The  two  principal  railways  in  Canada  are  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Great  Western.  The  Grand  Trunk 
line  extends  to  1,092  miles,  and  includes  the  celebrated  Vic- 
toria Tubular  Bridge,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  {See 
illusfration,  on  page  198.)  The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the 
Niagara  River  connecting  the  New  York  Central  and  Great 
Western  lines  of  railway,  is  a  wonderful  structure. 

4.  Ocean  Steamers. — A  Canadian  mail-line  of  steamships,  and 
four  other  lines,  running  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 


QuBSTioNS.— What  Is  said  of  Canals?  Mention  the  names,  cost  and  ex 
tent  of  tho  principal  ones,  viz.  Welland;  Rideau;  St.  Lawrence;  Ottawa 
Cbambly;  Burlington:  tho  Railways.  What  chief  places  do  they  connectr 
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4  Tart  of  the  Falls  oi  Kiagara,  and  the  G  reat  Western  Bailway 

Suspension  Bridge. 

from  Montreal  and  Quebec  in  summeT,  and  irom  Jfortland' 
(Maine,  in  the  United  States)  in  winter,  have  been  established. 

6.  The  Telegraph  was  introduced  in  1847,  and  extends  to  all 
the  principal  placeA  in  Canada,  the  Eastern  Provinces,  Ac. 

6.  Post  Offices  are  established  in  above  2,000  places  in  Can- 
ada. The  post  routes  extend  to  an  aggregate  of  16,000  miles, 
and  the  e  imber  of  railes  actually  travelled  is  about  6,000,000. 
In  17G6,  when  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin  was  deputy 
postmaster-general  of  British  North  America,  there  were  only 
three  post-offices  in  Canada,  and  170  miles  of  pos^^oute,  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec.  In  1791  there  were  ten  post-offices,  and 
600  miles  of  post  route  J  in  1830  there  were  160  post  offices, 
and  2,500  miles  of  post-route;  in  1840  th-^  number  of  offices 
had  been  increased  to  405,  and  miles  of  post-route  to  5,737 ;  and 
in  1850  the  number  of  offices  was  600,  and  miles  of  post-route 
7,600.  The  number  of  letters  carried  in  1850  was  about 
3,500,000,  revenue  C^230, 000  J  while  in  1866  this  number  had 
increased  to  11,500,000,  revenue  $800,000.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  uniform  postage-rate  of  five  cents  introduced  in  1851. 

QcrKSTioNS.—Give  a  sketch  of  the  railways  of  Canadaf  What  is  said  ot 
the  Canadian  lines  of  ocean  steamers?  When  was  the  telegraph  iiitroo 
duced  f  tic w  m^^  ^st-ollicef  are  thorc,  and  what  is  said  c  ^  the  su'ojectf 
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Part  V. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  other  British  Possessions. 

Ihtboditotobt. 

1.  Maritime  British  Provinces. — The  mantinn  provinces  of 
British  North  Americai  which  lie  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Canada,  arei 

1.  Nova  Scotia  ft  Gaps  Bbbtoh.  I  8.  Fbihob  Edward  Island. 

2.  Nbw  Brunswick.  I  4.  Island  ov  Newfoundland. 

Their  united  area  is  ahout  106,500  square  miles,  and  their 
population  about  1,150,000,  or  nearly  one  half  that  of  Canada 

2.  Other  British  Possessions, — The  remaining  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  are : 

(  Hudson  Bat  Txrbitobt. 


t. 


\  BXD  Bivxs  Sbttlxkxnt. 


IQ^  (  BbITISH  GOLUIIBIA. 
'  I  Yanoouybb  Island. 


These  possessions  stretch  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  are  ultimately  destined  to  become  important  por' 
\ionsofthe  British  Empire.  ^ 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
L  Oenerallntrodnctory  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Provinces 

Principal  Subjecti  of  this  Chapter.  ' 

Present  Extent  and  Condition  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 

1.  Acadie  divided  into  two  Provinces. — ^What  are  at  present 
the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  (including  Cape  Breton)  and 
New  Brunswick  (with  part  of  the  State  of  Maine),  was  formerly 
that  outlying  portion  of  New  France  which  was  known  ai 
Acadie.  The  boundaries  and  extent  of  these  outskirts  of  Ne?r 
France  were,  to  a  late  date  in  colonial  history,  lefl  indefinite; 
and  many  a  fierce  dispute,  ending  in  deadly  strife,  took  placo 
in  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  rival  French  and  Eng- 
lish colonists  to  define  these  boundaries.     Although  nonv- 

QuB8TiONS.~Poiiit  out  on  the  map  the  seyeral  Maritime  Provinces 
What  is  their  area  and  population?  Name  the  other  B.  N.  A.  rosscssions 
Give  the  prioclpa)  subjects  of  CUa|>ter  z^vi.    Wh^t  is  said  of  Aca(U9f 
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i^DSBTions.— Fotot  oaft  the  relfttivo  poflition  of  oaoh  of  the  B.  N.  A.  Froriii^ 
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nally  under  French  dominion,  Acadie  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  its  diacovery,  too  vast  a  wilderness  to  be  of  any  ])ra(v 
tical  value  either  as  a  place  of  colonization  or  of  trade, 
except  at  some  points  on  the  sea-coast.  These  places  were, 
however,  selected  for  settlement  with  the  usual  sagacity  of  tho 
early  French  explorers ;  and  they  are  to  this  day  important 
central  points  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  respective  pro 
vinces.  As  the  trading-posts  of  France  and  England  in  tliow 
early  times  gradually  expanded  tliemselves  into  colonial  eettl'>i 
ments,  particular  places  in  these  settlements,  often  distant 
from  each  other,  were  selected  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
for  military  objects.  Thus  Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  and  Ste 
Croix,— on  the  opposite  shores  of  la  baie  Fran9ai8e  (Fuiidy), 
with  undefined  boundaries  running  between  them, — from  bein<! 
originally  in  the  same  French  colony  of  Acadie,  came,  in 
afler'iimes,  to  be  separate  settlements,  in  the  two  afier 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Physical 
causes,  do  less  than  the  absence  of  easy  modes  of  com  muni 
cation  between  outlying  portions  of  Acadie,  determined  no 
doubt,  from  time  to  time,  the  political  divisions  of  this  part  of 
New  France. 

2.  Communication  between  the  Provinces. — At  present  the 
principal  mode  of  communication  between  the  provinces  is  bj 
water.  And  this  must  necessarily  continue  to  be  so,  as  between 
the  islands  themselves  and  the  main  land.  Railroads  exist 
within  two  of  the  provinces;  but  as  yet  only  part  of  the 
intercolonial  railroad  has  been  constructed.  The  8urveye(^ 
railroad  distance  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  is  635  miles :  of 
this  distance  205  miles  have  already  been  constructed^  viz., 
114  by  Canada,  from  Quebec  to  Riviere  du  Loup  j  30  by  New 
Brunswidc,  (being  part  of  the  line  of  107  miles  from  Shediac 
to  St.  John)  J  and  61  by  Nova  Scotia,  from  Truro  to  Halifax. 
The  cost  of  the  remaining  430  miles  has  been  estimated  at 

QuBSTiows.— How  were  these  eastern  provinces  first  settled  f  At  wliat 
two  places  were  trading-poBta  established ?  Wbat  Is  said  of  communicio 
Uon  l>etw^Q  the  proviuces?    Hontioa  the  railroads  already  coustructeJ 
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ies  were, 
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about  $40,000  per  mile,  or  about  $18,000,000.  Should  the 
proposed  Confederation  of  the  ProvinceB  take  place,  it  is 
expected  that  this  intercolonial  railroad  will  be  built. 

3.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, — The  Eastern 
or  Maritime  Provinces  of  British  North  America  include  Nova 
Scctia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Prince  Edward  (formerly  called  St.  Jean).  Newfoundland  is 
the  oldest  British  colony  in  America,  having  been  discovered 
by  Sir  John  Cabot  in  1497,  and  taken  possession  of,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  name,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1583.  Acadia 
(now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  was  first  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1713,  and  again,  finally,  in  1748.  Cape 
Breton  Island  (formerly  called  Isle  du  Cap  and  Isle  Royale), 
after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  its  capital,  was 
tvlso  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1748.  In  1763  it  was  annexed 
t)  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1765  formed  into  a  county  of  that  pro- 
vince.  In  1770,  however,  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia; 
but  in  1820  it  was  again  united  to  the  government  of  that 
province,  and  has  so  remained  up  to  the  present  ^ime. 

^MoT  size,  general  area,  and  statistical  information  in  regara 
Ix)  rSese  Provinces,  see  pages  32  and  33.) 
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'  "'\    CHAPTER  XXVn.  '       ^  ^'  ^ 

History  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton. 

(Nova  Scotia  was  so  called  by  the  first  settlers,  who  originally  cama  fi'om 
Scotland;  and  "fireton"  from  Brittany, — Breton  being  the  name  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Bretagno,  or  Brittany,  in  France.) 

Size,  one  fourth  less  than  New  Brunswick,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  AO  m. 

GbOGBAFHIOAI.   iNTBODUOTIOir. 

1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Position  and  Extent.— 8.  Physical  Features. 
1.  Noted  For* — Nova  Scotia  is  noted  for  its  coal,  iron,  gold, 


Questions.— What  part  of  the  proposed  Intercolonial  Railroad  remains 
to  be  constructed  f  Give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
How  did  Nova  Scotia  obtain  its  name?  Give  its  size?  For  what  is  it  noted? 
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and  other  minerals  ]  Its  flshen'ts ;  and  its  extensive  line  of 
eea-coast  and  good  harbours. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in- 
eludes  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  which  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  They  have  since  1820  been  united 
under  one  government  and  legislature. 

3.  Physical  Features, — The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
8on>ewhat  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  connected  with  New 

Brunswick 
by  a  short 
isthmus  six- 
teen miles  in 
length.  Its 
surface  is  un- 
dulating and 
picturesque, 
and  is  dotted 
over  with 
many  small 
but  beautiful 

Appearance  of  Nova  Scotia,  &o.,  from  a  Balloon.  lakes.  In  the 
interior  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  the  Co-be-quid 
are  the  most  important.  On  the  coast,  the  capes,  bays,  and 
harbours  are  numerous.  No  part  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  A  belt  of  rugged  rocks,  averaging', 
400  feet  in  height,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  width, 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Gape  Ganso  to  Capo 
Sable,  and  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast. — ^The  island  d 
Cape  Breton  is  nearly  severed  in  two  by  Bras  d'Or  lake  and 
St.  Peter's  bay.  The  island  is  rich  in  minerals,  well  wooded, 
and  fertile.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  scenery  gCD. 
erally  beautiful.    Sydney  is  the  capital  of  the  island. 


QUBSTIOH8.— Point  out  the  position  and  extent  of  the  province  of  Novr 
Scotia.  Describe  its  appearance  and  physical  features.  What  is  peculiar 
^\iQ^t  the  co^t-Uno  of  Nova  Scotia?  What  ia  said  of  C»pe  ^r^toi^  isHm^f 
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1.  History  op  Acadie,  (or  Acadia)  from  its  discovert 

UHriL  ITS   FINAL  CESSION    TO  THE    BRITISH    GrOWN.    IN    1748. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter.  ' 

Discovery — Settlement — Intercolonial  Wars — Louisbourg. 

1 .  Indian  Tribes. — When  first  diacovered,  Nova  Scotia  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indiuus  called  the  Micmacs,  which 
was  scattered  over  Acadie,  from  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  to 
Miramichi.  The  Micmacs  belong  to  the  great  Algonquin 
family,  and  were  called  Souriquois  (or  salt-water  men)  by  the 
French.  They  greatly  harassed  the  English  colonies  during 
the  intercolonial  contests;  but,  in  1761,  when  the  government 
was  firmly  established,  they  finally  submitted.  In  that  year 
(hey  were  reduced  to  3,000.  They  are  not  now  more  than 
about  half  that  number. 

2,  Discovery. — Nova  Scotia — or  Acadie,*  as  it  was  called  by 
the  French — originally  included  New  Brunswick,  and  part  of 
the  present  state  of  Maine.  The  name,  however,  is  now  confined 
to  the  peninsula  alone.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  Cabots,  during  their  first  voyage  to  America,  in  1497.  Aa 
early  as  1504-6,  some  fishermen,  from  Basque  and  Bre- 
tagne  in  France,  while  engaged  iu  the  cod-fishery  off  New- 
foundland, reached  the  promontory  of  an  island  to  the  south- 
west of  that  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Bieton, — ^afler  their  own  people  in  France.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  island.  In  1 5 1 8,  Baron  de  i  ^ 
proposed  to  found  a  French  settlement  in  Acadie  j  but,  ow  ^ 
to  adverse  circumstances,  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  j 
1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  formal  possession  of  H«W- 
(oundland  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in  the  name  of  Englifckd; 

*  In  regard  to  this  name,  see  note  on  page  86. 


QuESTiONB.— To  what  does  Chapter  xxviii  relate?  Mention  its  |irincl- 
pal  subjects.  Name  the  Indians  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia  on  its  discovery. 
lVhfi,t  was  the  French  name  of  Nova  Scotia.   Whci»  was  it  first  discovered  f 
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and,  in  1590,  Civpe  Breton  was  resorted  to  by  the  English. 
In  1593  an  attempt  was  ma<le  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  by  tiie 
French,  under  Marquis  de  la  Roche.  His  ncttler^  being  con* 
victa,  he  feared  they  might  be  lawless,  if  wet  free  on  the  mail 
land.  He  therefore  left  forty  of  them  on  Sable  Island,  "an  inlios 
pi  table  ppot  off  the  coant.  Returning  from  the  main  laml  to 
the  island,  his  ship  was  driven  otT  tlie  coast  by  a  !<tornu  He  t  lieu 
sailed  for  France.  Here,  on  landing,  he  wuh  imprisoned  by  a 
partisan  in  the  then  civil  war,  ami  wan  not  able  for  five  youra 
to  apprize  Htnri  IV  of  his  unfinished  etll-rt  in  founding  th? 
colony.  The  King,  on  learning  the  tacts  of  tlie  ca.^e,  at  (»nce 
sent  Chetodel,  de  la  Roclie's  pilot,  to  the  island  to  bring  liack 
the  convicts  to  France.  On  their  return,  the  King,  being 
touched  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  twelve  survivors, 
pardoned  them,  and  gave  each  of  them  filly  crowns. 

3.  Settlement  of  Fort  Royal, — The  traffic  in  furs  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  traders,  Sieur  Dupcnt-Grav^,*  and 
Ghauvin,  a  master-mariner,  they  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roche,  and  dispatched  an  expedition  to  the 
new  world.  Chauvin  having  died,  Dupont-Grav^  induced  de 
Chaste,  governor  of  Dieppe,  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise. 
With  his  aid,  a  company  of  Rouen  merchants  was  formed ;  and 
in  1603  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  sent  to  New  France 
under  command  of  Champlain.  On  de  Chaste' s  death,  Sieui 
de  Monts,  governor  of  Pons,  and  a  Huguenot,  succeeded  him. 
On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Henri  IV,  being  interested  in 
the  scheme,  extended  the  privileges  of  the  company,  and  an^ 
other  expedition  was  sent  out  in  1604.  Part  of  the  expedition 
went  to  Tadoussac;  but  de  Monts  preferred  to  stop  at  Acadie. 
He  landed  at  a  place  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  coast,  where 
he  found  a  Frenchman,  named  Rosignol,  trading  for  furs  with 
the  Indians  without  license.  The  harbour  is  now  called  Livei> 

*  Or  Pontgrav4.    Be  was  a  rich  merchant  of  St.  Malo. 


QiTBSTiOKa.— Who  first  attempted  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia?  WTiat 
was  done  by  Sir  il.  Gilbert  and  by  Marquia  de  la  Kocho  *  Describe  the 
lettloment  of  Port  ^o^al  f    Wlio  was  Dupont-Grav6  T    \Yhat  did  be  (Jy  T 
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pool.  Ilaviiig  confiscated  RosignoVs  phip,  «lb  Montfl  coasted 
in  a  flouthweRterly  direction;  he  then  turned  to  the  north, 
and  entered  a  large  pheet  of  water,  which  he  named  La  Bale 
Fran^aise.*  Raving  reached  a  fine  basin  on  the  inland  coast, 
Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  a  companion  of  de  Monts,  and  also 
ft  Hugnenot,  was  so  pleased  with  the  scenery  that  he  obtained 
A  grant  of  the  place, — the  first  ever  made  in  America, — 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  king.  He  at  once 
/r^Tincd  a  settlement,  which  he  named  Port  Royal.  De  Monts 
ffortinued  hie  voyage  roimd  the  bay,  and,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  discovered  the  line  riter  known  to  the  Indians 
»g  Oii-an-gon-dy,  but  which  he  na\ned  St.  John.  Further 
on  he  came  to  an  eligible  rocky  islet,  which  he  named  Ste. 
Croix,  at  the  mouth  of  another  river.  This  spot  he  selected 
as  the  place  of  his  new  settlement.  He  and  his  companions, 
Champlain,  d'Orville,  Ac,  remained  here  for  the  winter,  and 
Buffered  great  privations.  In  the  meantime,  Poutrincourt  set 
Bail  for  France.  Dupont  Qt&v6  returned,  however,  early  next 
Bpring  with  emigrants  and  supplies.  During  the  winter  Cham- 
plain  coasted  along  in  a  pinnace  and  reached  the  river  Penob- 
scot, which  he  named  Pen-to-go-et,  but  which  had  been 
previously  known  as  as  Nu-rem-be-ga.  In  June  he  pursued  his 
explorations  along  the  coast  in  a  small  bark,  passing  in  succes- 
sion the  Kennebec  river,  Saco,  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  the  Mer-ri-mac 
(which  he  named  Riviere  du  Guast),  Cape  Ann,  and  Cape  Cod 
(which  he  named  Cape  Blanc).  A  harbour  full  of  shoals  and 
sandbars,  which  they  entered,  he  named  Malabar,  (but  which: 
in  1602  had  received  the  name  of  Cape  Cod,  from  Gosnold, 
an  English  mariner).  Here  an  ill-starred  dispute  with  the 
Indians,  and  a  failure  of  provisions,  induced  them  to  return  to 
Ste.  Croix.  Tired  of  this  place,  and  having  found  no  other 
suitable  spot  for  settlement,  de  Monts  determined  to  remove 

*  Now  Fundy,— fVom  the  words  Fond  de  la  Bate,  in  old  French  maps. 


Qttestiows.— Describe  the  voyage  of  De  Monts.  What  land-grant  wa» 
first  made  in  America?  Mention  the  settlement  of  Port  Eoyal  and  Steir 
Croix.    By  what  name  w^  the  Bay  of  Fandy  known  ?  .     ^ . 
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the  ifhole  colony  to  Port  Royal,  which  he  did  withnnt  dolfty. 
Receiving  diflogrecable  newH  from  home,  lie  left  Diipont  Grikv  d 
ia  charge  of  the  colony  with  Chumplain,  and  ut  once  jx-o- 
cecded  to  France. 

4.  Vicissitudes  of  Port  Royal. — Under  the  guidance  of  lie 
celebrated  Lcwcarbot,*  and  of  Poutriucourt,  who  acted  ue 
governor,  the  coloni.sta  set  about  consolidating  their  little 
eettleinent.  De  Monta  and  Duponl-Grav^  ehortly  aftervv>rdi!^ 
returned  to  France;  Poutrincourt  and  Champlain  vimtcd 
Ste.  Croix,  and  coasted  aa  far  as  Capo  Cod ;  while  Leaearbot 
explored  the  coast  mountains  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Shortly  afterwards  a  marauding  party  of  Dutchmen  front 
the  New  Netherlands,  hearing,  through  a  traitor  colon IhI, 
of  the  stores  of  peltry  at  Acadie,  suddenly  appeared^  f/kwHa 
rifled  even  the  graves  in  search  of  beaver-skins.  Scarcely  hau 
they  recovered  I'rom  this  intrusion,  when  the  intrigues  of  ihe 
merchants  of  St.  Malo  so  far  succeeded  as  virtually  to  destroy 
the  protection  in  the  fur-traffic  which  the  Rouen  company 
had  enjoyed.  News  soon  arrived  at  Port  Royal  that  the  de 
Monts'  charter  had  been  rescinded,  and  that  the  company 
refused  any  longer  to  bear  the  great  expenses  of  the  coluny. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  it  j  and 
much  to  the  grief  of  Membertou  (the  venerable  Indian 
sagamore  of  Annapolis,  who  had  been  their  fast  friend  since 
their  arrival),  Poutrincourt,  Champlain,  Lescarbot,  autl 
the  other  colonists,  quitted  the  settlement  and  returned  to 
France.  This  they  dir!  in  1607.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  Dieppe  traders,  Poutrincourt  col- 
lected a  number  of  new  colonists,  and,  in  1610,  returned  to 
Port  Royal.     Here  he  found  everything  untouched  by  tlie 


•Maro  Lescarbot  was  a  French  lawyer  and  pool,  and  a  friend  of  Pou- 
trlncourt.    He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  New  France, 

QtTKSTiows. — ^Where  was  the  colony  removed  to,  and  who  was  left  in 
charger  Who  was  Lescarbot?  Mention  the  vioissitudeiJ  which  these 
original  colonies  underwent.    What  did  Pouti  iucourt  do  F 
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oativcH^  fts  he  had  gained  their  confidence  and  regard.  Th.^ 
violent  dc>ath  of  Henri  IV  shortly  aflerwardn,  and  the  religioin 
dissensions  about  theoolony  which  followed  between  the  Hiiguc. 
Qots  and  the  Jesuits^  brought  it  a  second  time  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  The  Jesuits  determined  to  found  a  colony  of  their 
own;  and  Pdres  Biard  and  Mawse  left,  Prance  for  that  purpose. 
They  reached  Port  Royal  in  1611.  In  1G12  du  Thet,  another 
Jesuit  father,  arrived,  but  returned  soon  afterwards.  In  1G13, 
la  Saussage,  a  cavalier,  and  Pdres  Quentin  and  du  Thet  reuched 
Port  Royal,  and  took  on  board  the  two  Jesuit  fathers  there. 
Proceeding  towards  the  river  Pentagoet  (Penobscot),  misty 
riveather  compelled  la  Saussage,  the  leader,  to  land  at  the 
island  of  Monts-Desert.  Here  the  colony  of  St.  Sauveur 
tvas  formed.  The  English,  who  claimed  all  this  region,  sent 
Capt.  (Sir  Samuel)  Argall  from  Virginia  to  dispossess  the 
French.  This  was  soon  done,  as  the  colony  was  defenceless. 
Argall  returned  to  Virginia,  and,  having  shown  to  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,*  the  governor,  la  Saussage's  commission,  which  dis- 
closed the  colonizing  intentions  of  the  French,  Sir  Thomaa 
determined  to  drive  them  out  of  Acadie.  Three  armed  vessels 
under  Argall  were  sent  against  Port  Royal  in  1613.  He  soon 
took  it,  destroyed  the  settlement,  and  dispersed  the  colonists. 
Thus  was  Port  Royal»  after  a  three-fold  disaster,  for  the  time 
totally  destroyed;  and  thus,  by  virtue  of  Cabot's  visit  and 
discovery,  and  Gilbert's  act  of  possession.  Nova  Scotia  was 
claimed  and  conquered  by  the  Virginia  colonists,  under  Sir 
Samuel  Argall,  in  1613.  This  was  the  first  hostile  act  which 
occurred  between  the  French  and  the  English  on  the  Contineul 
of  America. 

t).  English  Efforts  to  Settle  Acadie. — After  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal,  the  English  forces  left  Acadie,  although  laying 

'  Sir  Thomas  Dale  succeoded  Lord  Delaware  as  Governor  of  Yirgiula 
In  1611.    Sir  Samuel  Argall  was  appointed  Deputy^Govei-nor  in  1C17. 


II 


QUEBTIOKB.— Under  what  circumstances  was  the  colony  of  St.  Sauveur 
founded r  Whatbefelitf  Who  was  Sir  T.  Dale?  Why  did  Argall  expe» 
tbe  French  from  Aoadie?    What  is  said  of  itr 
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claim  to  it  nominally.  By  virtue  of  thin  claim,  King  JameaT, 
m  1621,  granted  a  patent  to  Sir  William  Alexamler  (aflerwarln 
the  Earl  of  Stirling)  anthori;^ing  him  to  settle  the  colony,  an! 
for  that  purpose  conveyed  to  him  that  part  of  French  Acadir 
which  lay  to  the  eastwards  of  a  lino  drawn  from  the  river  Ste. 
Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  patent  the  name  Acadio 
waH  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  order  to  promote  its  settle^ 
ment,  the  king  founded  in  1624  the  order  of  (ir)0)  Knigliv<:> 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  Each  baronet  was  to  receive  16,000 
acres  of  land,  and  was  required  to  fit  out  and  send  thero  six 
settlers,  or  in  default  to  pay  2,000  marks.  In  I62n,  Charles  I 
renewed  the  patent,  and  even  included  in  the  grant  the  whole 
of  the  country  stretching  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  California. 
6.  Capture  frontj  and  Cession  to,  France. — In  1627  a  lar;i( 
fleet  of  transports,  with  cannon  for  Port  Royal,  was  captured  I  it 
the  English  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Next  year,  1628,  Pon 
Royal  iiself  was  taken  by  Sir  David  Kertk,  as  well  as  f 
deet  of  French  transports  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1G21>. 
Quel)ec  was  captured  by  himj  but  the  French,  having  losi 
It  for  a  time,  still  held  possession  of  Cape  Sable,  as  well  a; 
^ther  places  in  the  south  of  Acadie.  In  1629-30,  Sir  Williaiii 
Alexander  conveyed  part  of  his  territory  to  Claude  (after war;  1.^ 
Sir  Claudius)  de  la  Tour,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  boarl 
the  transports,  and  brought  to  England,  where  he  married  un 
English  lady.  About  the  same  time  Captain  Daniel  captured 
an  English  fort  on  Cape  Breton.  De  la  Tour  was  sent  to  take 
Acadie  from  the  French  ]  but  his  son,  who  held  one  of  the 
forts,  refused  to  give  it  up,  although  entreated  to  do  so  by  his 
father.  He  then  used  force  to  effect  its  capture,  but  without 
effect.  Finally  de  la  Tour  desisted  in  his  attack,  but  remained 
in  Acadie  in  a  house  erected  outside  of  the  fort  by  liis  eon.  At 
length,  in  1632,  Chailes  I,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Lave, 
through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu^  ceded  the  entire 


m       QirssTiONS. — Mention  the  efforta  laado  by  tbo  Euglish  to  settle  Acadia 
Bow  did  Claude  de  la  Tour  obtain  part  of  Acadie r    Wliat  led  to  th? 
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colony  to  the  French.  They  divided  it  into  three  provinces^ 
ftnd  placed  them  under  as  many  proprietary  governors,  viz., 
Jie  BaziUai,  young  de  la  Tour,  and  M.  Denys.  On  De  BaziUai'a 
death  at  La  Hdve,  in  1635,  Charles  de  Menou,  lord  of  Aunlay 
and  Charnizay,  succeeded  him;  and  soon  afterwards  Bazillai's 
»rothers  ceded  their  rights  to  him.  Charnizay  came  out 
IVom  France  to  take  possession  of  his  province,  and  removed 
the  colony  of  his  predecessor  from  la  Have,  or  la  Have,  to 
Penobscot,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  rival  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  territorial  disputes  which  now  arose  between 
himself  and  young  de  la  Tour,  Louis  XIII  at  length  interfered, 
and  in  16)38  defined  the  boundaries  of  each  disputant.  To  de  la 
Tour  vas  given  the  whole  of  Acadie  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  tb«  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Canseau  j  to  Charnizay 
was  gi'ttn  the  country  east  of  that  Ime,  including  la  Heve, 
l^ort  E^yal,  Penobscot  and  the  coast  of  the  Etchemins,  in  New 
finance  De  la  Tour,  who  had  already  erected  a  fort  on  the 
St.  Job  ft  river,  refused  to  accept  these  boundaries^  and  Char- 
nizay vniB  ordered  to  airest  him.  De  la  Tour  applied  to  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  for  succour,  which  was  granted.  Charni- 
zay waa  compelled  to  retreat,  and  was  even  pursued  by  de  la 
Tour  iM  far  as  Port  Boyal,  where  he  bravely  defended  himself. 
Charnisay  objected  to  this  interference,  and  seized  some  New 
England  vessels.  At  length  Winthrop,  on  behalf  of  New 
England  offered  to  make  a  friendly  treaty,  and  to  enter 
into  trading  relations  with  him..  This  was  done;  and  the 
treaty  took  effect  in  October,  1644.  Charnizay  now  felt  him- 
self reli«»ved  from  English  interference,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
young  d«  la  Tour,  commenced  his  attack  on  de  la  Tour's  fori. 
De  la  Tour's  wife,  with  great  spirit,  made  an  heroic  defence. 
Being  betrayed  by  a  Swiss  on  Easter  Day,  1645,  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  took  refuge  in  the  works,  where  she  resisted  Charnizay  so 
braveiy,  that  he  offered  to  agree  to  her  terms.  Mortified  to  find 
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Qimsnoirs.— What  is  said  of  the  three  provinoes,  of  Charnizay*  of  de 
la  Tour,  of  k.ouJb  xm,  and  of  Governor  Winthrop?  What  la  said  of 
audame  dn  la  Toorr   Where  was  her  husband? 
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her  force  bo  small,  he  dishonourably  repudiated  his  word,  and 
with  ineffable  cowardice  hung  all  but  one  of  Madame  de  la 
Tour's  brave  defenders.  He  even  compelled  this  noble  woman, 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  to  witness  his  own  breach  of 
faith.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  inhuman  act,  but  sank 
under  its  v  infliction,  and  died  soon  after.  Gharnizay  was, 
however,  applauded  by  the  King  and  Queen  for  the  capture  of 
the  fort,  and  was  in  1647  appointed  Governor  of  the  whole 
country.  He  exerted  himself  to  advance  the  colony,  but  died 
in  1650.  De  la  Tour  (then  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  in  Hudson 
Bay),  on  Gharnizay's  death  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1651, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  married  Gharnizay's  widow.  <^  Gharni- 
zay's sister  also  bequeathed  her  claim  to  de  la  Tour.  On  the 
strength  of  this  triple  title,  young  de  la  Tour  claimed  Nova 
Scotia  as  his  right. 

7.  OromwelVa  ExpediUon  against  ^coc^ie.— Under  these  ci^ 
eumstances,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  no  confidence  in  De  la 
Tour,  instigated  a  creditor  of  Gharnizay,  named  La  Borgne,  tr 
dispossess  him  and  the  other  proprietary  governors.  M.  Deny», 
of  Chedabucto,  was  surprised;  the  settlement  of  La  Heve  was 
burnt }  and  at  the  time  when  La  Borgne  thought  he  had  De  la 
Tout  in  his  power,  suddenly  a  new  antagonist  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  who  settled  the  quarrel  by  driving  both  disputants  off 
the  field,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  entire  colony.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  then  Lord  High  Protector  of  England,*  taking 
advantage  of  the  strife  among  the  French  colonists  of  Acadie, 
despatched  a  force  from  England,  under  Colonel  Sedgewick, 

*  Oliver  Cromwell  was  bom  in  England  in  1599.  He  entered  Parliament 
1628.  While  there  he  aoqnired  fp^at  inflnenoe  with  the  puritan  party, 
and  when  the  contest  against  the  arbitrary  ooudnct  of  Charles  I.  arose,  ha 
espoused  the  puritan  and  parliamentary  cause.  As  a  military  leader  ana 
general  of  cavalry,  he  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  royalist  army,  and  finally 
in  1668,  reached  the  position  of  Lord  High  Protector  of  England.  He  died 
in  1668,  aged  60  years. 


QusBTxova— Describe  the  disgraceflil  conduct  of  Chamizay.  What 
did  de  la  Tour  do  after  Chamizay 's  death  t  What  expedition  was  sent 
against  Aoadie  by  CromwelL   Sketch  his  career. 
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who  in  1654  defeated  de  la  Tour  at  the  St.  Jonn,  and  la  Bonrne 
at  Port  Royal,  and  re-took  the  colony.  Charnizay'e  fort  at 
Pentagoet  (Penobscot)  was  also  taken 
without  diflSculty.  De  la  Tour  then  went 
to  England  to  appeal  to  Cromwell .  The 
English,  in  the  meantime,  only  held 
posoession  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  French 
continued  their  settlements  in  the  inte- 
rior. In  1656,  Cromwell  confirmed 
Charles  de  la  Tour's  claim,  and  granted 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
and  Wilham  Crowne,  the  chief  part 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Temple  and  Crowne  purchased  de  la  Tour's  share,  and 
expended  $80,000  in  repairing  the  defences  of  the  fort.  In 
1667,  England  again  ceded  the  colony  to  France,  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda.  >,■■:,■.    .     ..•:.-',  ...    •_  ^e--^-  ■  .,.-...,. 'ivv.."---''-' 

8.  New  England  Expedition^-^The  French,  having  con- 
iserted  a  plan  to  attack  and  capture  several  places  in  the  Eng* 
lish  colonies,  these  colonies  united  in  a  scheme  of  vigorous 
retaliation  upoa  the  French  settlements.  In  doing  so,  Sir  Wm. 
Pliipps  was  sent  from  Massachusetts,  in  1690.  He  took  Port 
Royal  (which  he  dismantled),  Chedabucto,  and  L'isle  Perc^e, 
and  then  returned  to  Boston.  Villebon,  the  French  governor  cf 
A.cadie,  soon  recaptured  them  j  and  from  his  fort  at  Natch wack, 
Dn  the  St.  John,  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to  attack 
the  colonists  of  New  England.  D'Iberville  having  arrived 
from  Quebec,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Peniar 
quid.  Having  taken  an  English  vessel,  Villebon  and  d'lber- 
ville  were  joined  at  Penobscot  by  Baron  de  St.  Castine  *  and 

*  Boron  de  St.  Castln,  or  Castine,  of  Oberon  in  Berne,  was  a  veterun 
officer  of  the  Royal  Carignan  regiment,  which  was  sent  outto  New  France. 
He  lived  among  the  Abeuakis  Indians  for  twenty  years.    He  married  a 


QinesTiovs.— How  did  Cromwell  settle  de  la  Tour's  claim  to  Nova  Scotia  T 
Who  purchased  de  la  Tour's  sharer  What  led  to  an  attack  from  New 
England  f    Give  w»  aocount  of  it.   What  is  said  tf  the  Bargn  St  Cas»i»<ef 
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two  hundred  Indiaiis.  Fear  of  the  Indians  induced  the  com> 
niandant  of  the  fort  to  capitulate;  but  that  did  not  eave  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  Villebon  was  afterwards  taken 
and  sent  to  Boston.  Massachusetts  retaliated,  and  seat  Col. 
Church,  who  took  all  the  forts  in  Acadie,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Villebon  on  the  St.  John.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
in  1696,  however,  England  again  restored  Nova  Scotia  to 
France.  Massachusetts  having  soon  afterwards  suffered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Acadian  French,  anotnei  New  England 
expedition,  under  Colonel  Marck,  sailed  front  Nantucket  for 
Port  Royal,  in  1707,  but  foiled  to  do  more  than  destroy  pro 
perty  of  considerable  value  outside  the  fort.  Again,  in  1710, 
an  armament,  under  General  Nicholson,  left  Boston  for  Port 
Boyal.  He  captured  the  place,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1713,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Acadie  including  the  Island  of  Caticeaux  or  Can- 
ceau  (Canso)  was  finally  ceded  to  England  by  Louis  xiv,*  and 

the  name  Nova  Scotia  confirmed. 
Cape  Breton  was  ceded  to  the  French. 
9.  Indian  Hostilities  and  Reprh 
sals. — The  Indians,  who  were  fast 
friends  of  the  French,  waged  a  con- 
tinual predatory  war  against  the 
English  settlements.  They  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
as  they  had  not  been  parties  to  it. 
Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  New 
France,   encouraged  them  in   this 


Louis  XIV. 


l<[uaw,  and  adopted  the  Indian  habits.     He  had  great  influence  with  th» 
Iborigines,  and  was  looked  upon  as  their  tutelary  deity. 

*  Louis  XIV  (do  Bourbon),  King  of  France,  was  born  in  1688.  He  euo 
lecded  to  the  throne  with  his  mother  (Anne  of  Austria)  as  Queen  regent, 
in  1643.  Uis  reign  was  long  and  memorable;  and  his  court  was  noted  for 
its  gaity  and  extravagance.    He  died  in  1715,  aged  77  years. 
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QtHESTions.— What  is  said  of  Penobscot;  Villebon;  Col.  Church;  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswiuk;  Col.  Marck;  Gen.  Nicholson;  Queen  Anne;  Louis 
zxv.   Sketch  his  career ;  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  Indian  hostilities  and  reprigv '« 
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vieW;  and  declared  that  they  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty,  but  that  they  were  an  independent  people.  In  1720, 
they  attacked  an  Enghsh  fishing  station  at  Ganseau,  killed 
some  of  the  settlers,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of 
1100,000.  They  also  boarded  ships  and  plundered  them,  and 
even  attacked  the  fort  at  Annapolis.  At  length  an  expedition 
was  sent  from  Massachusetts  up  the  Kennebec  against  their 
principal  village  at  Nor>ridge-wo-ack.  The  village  was  d'estroy  ed, 
and  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  as  weU  as  their  missionary, 
Either  Basics,  or  Rall^,  who  had  been  forty  years  among  them,  but 
who  had  been  accused  of  instigating  them  against  the  English. 
10.  First  Capture  of  Louisbourg. — Cape  Breton,  called  Isle 
da  Cape  by  Verrazzani,  and  Isle  Royale  by  the  French,  was, 
although  frequented  by  French  fishermen,  not  taken  possession 
cf  by  thb  French  government  until  1714,  when  Gen.  Nicholson 
%9B  appointed  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  in  1719 
» 'cceedeci  by  Governor  Philips,  who  received  instructions  to 
k  rm  a  Cvuncil  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  until  a  House  of 
Assembly  ^ould  be  elected.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  directed 
lo  regulav«  himself  by  instructions  from  the  Governor  oi 
Virginia.  Having  lost  Nova  Scotia,  the  French  turned 
their  attention  to  this  island  as  a  great  fishing-station, 
and  in  1720  commenced  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg. 
These  they  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000.  From  this 
stronghold  tiie  French  harassed  the  English  settlements 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  At  length  France  de- 
clared war  against  England,  in  1744.  Louisbourg  being  a 
strong  naval  arsenal,  French  privateers  against  the  fisheries 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  commerce  of  New  England  were  fitted 
out  and  took  re/uge  there.  Du  Quesnel,  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  captured  the  garrison  on  Canseau  island,  and  burned  the 
houses  there.  Unsuccessful  attacks  were  also  made  upoD 
Annapolis  and  Placentia  (Newfoundland).    This  led  to  active 

QuzsTiONs.— What  is  said  of  the  N^ova  Scotia  Indians ;  of  Annapolis ; 
of  fti.ther  Bailor  Trace  the  chief  events  leading  to  the  first  capture  of 
liOiUsbourg.  What  did  the  fortifications  costr  What  did  da  Quesnel  dof 
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measures  against  Cape  Breton  j  and,  in  1746,  Shirley/  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetta,  proposed  the  captnre  of  Louis- 
bour^,  but  he  only  carried  the  nieasure  in  the  Legislature  by 
a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  joined  and  furnished  troops 
and  transports  j  Clinton,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  sent 
artillery ;  and  Pennsylvania,  provisions.  The  colonies  o\ 
Rliode  Island  and  New  York  did  nothing  until  after  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton.  The  command  of  the  expedition  (4,000 
strong)  was  entrusted  to  General  Pepperell.  The  celebrated 
"Whitfield  gave  as  a  motto  for  the  flag  of  the  expedition,  the 
words  *^Nil  desperandum  Christo  duce.^^  Colonial  cruisers 
were  also  sent  to  watch  Louisbourg.  At  Canseau,  the  rendez- 
vous, they  were  joined  by  some  English  ships,  under  tin 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  (uncle  of  SLi 
William  Johnson),  with  800  men.  They  reached  Chapeaii 
Rouge  (contracted  to  Gabarus  [roosej)  Bay  on  the  9th  May, 
and  landed  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  Their  encampment 
extended  in  a  curved  line,  outside  the  fortress.  Col.  Vaughan 
of  New  Hampshire,  an  active  and  intrepid  officer  soon  captared 
the  outposts  and  with  only  thirteen  men  surprised  the  Loyal 
battery,  taking  400  men  prisoners  of  war.  (See  engra\  tng.) 
Admiral  Warren  also  captured  the  Vigilante^  a  74-gun  ahip, 
with  500  men,  money,  and  military  stores.  To  reach  the  fort, 
cannon  had  to  be  dragged  on  sledges  across  the  marsh,  and, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  the  siege  was  conmaenced.  Other  whips 
soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  attack  the 

*  deneral  William  Shirley,  an  English  lawyer,  emigrated  to  Masbachu* 
set(s  ill  1733.  He  was  ai^pointed  royal  governor  in  1741,  and  remained 
until  175G,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  General  Abercrombie. 
In  1745  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara;  and  in  1756  pro- 
jected the  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  lie  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  a  boundary  commissioner  under  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Lie  was 
a  most  aole  officer,    lie  died  in  Massachusetts  in  1771.  ^ 

Questions.— Give  a  sketch  of  Gen.  William  Shirley.  What  is  t>«id  of 
Sir  William  Pepperell;  Whitfield;  Sir  P.  Warren;  Col.  Vaughan.  Give 
sn  account  of  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.    Mention  how  it  was  cond  eted? 
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place.    But,  despairing  of  a  BuccessAil 

resistance,  Duchambeau;  the  Frehch 

governor,  capitulated  on  the  16th  of 

June,  1745,  and  the  troops 

rison  were  allowed   to 

march  out  with  all  the 

honours  of  war.  The 

stores  and  prizes  cap* 

tured  amounted  to 

$5,000,000.     The 

< 


island   of 

St.    Jean 

(now 

Prince 

Edward) 

was  also 

g^^    ^Y^Q     '  Captare  of  Lonisboiug  In  1745.* 

same  time  claimed  by  the  victors.  To  mark  his  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  capture,  the  King  rewarded  Admiral  War- 
ren, Governors  Shirley  and  Wentworth,  and  conferred  upon 
Gen.  Pepperrell  a  baronetcy.  In  1746,  the  Duke  d'Anville 
was  sent  with  a  French  fleet  to  retake  the  island,  as  well  as 
Annapolis,  Boston,  and  other  New  England  cities.  De  Ramzay 
with  French  Indians  and  Canadians,  was  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  him  against  Annapolis.  When  it  was  known  that 
d'Anville  was  upon  the  coasts,  the  English  colonists  assembled 
in  the  churches,  and  prayed  fervently  that  the  impending 


•  Explanation  of  thb  Uppeb  Pabt  op  the  Map.— o.  Glacis,  of 
extreme  outside  slope  of  tho  defences;  6,  Banquette,  or  step,  upon  wliicli 
tliG  soldiers  stand  to  Are  over  the  parapet  (/);  c,  Covered  way  into  the 
tort,  under  the  banquette ;  d.  Counterscarp,  a  bank  or  wall,  outside  the 
ditch («;);  «,  The  ditch  or  trench;/,  The  parapet,  or  protection  for  men 
and  guns  inside;  g,  The  inner  banquette;  h,  Ramftarts,  or  most  colid 
embankments  of  the  fort;  t,  Talus,  or  last  slope  inside  the  fort.] 

QiTBSTiONS.— Point  out  in  the  engraving  the  position  of  the  opposing 
forces.  jCxpIain  the  principal  terms  relating  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sketch  f 
How  wt»*e  the  victors  rewarded?    What  did  the  French  do  to  retake  itf 
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iavasion  might  be  prevented.  Their  prayers  were  heard; 
for  storms  and  disease  wasted  his  forces,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  De  Bamzay,  however,  maintained  himself 
against  the  English  colonists  who  were  sent  to  dislodge 
him  from  Annapolis.  The  duke  died  of  chagrin;  and 
Jonquidre,  the  governor  of  Canada,  being  on  board,  became 
his  successor.  He  insisted  that  d'Estournelle,  the  vice  ad* 
miral,  should  prosecute  the  enterprise;  but  d'Estournelle 
refused,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  despair.  In  1748,  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  Gape  Breton  to  the  French, 
against  the  wish  of  the  New  England  captors  (whose  expenses, 
of  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars,  were,  however,  repaid  by 
England  in  1749);  but  the  same  treaty  confirmed  the  cession 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  British  Crown. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


'.J  \  : 


History  of  Nova  Scotia  from  its  Cession,  in  1748,  until 
v^  First  Union  with  Capb  Breton,  in  1820. 

Frinoipal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

HaXifax^-^ld  French  War — Settled  Oovemment-^PoUticdl 
and  Social  Progress — Governors.      ,    , 

1.  Frontier  Commission — Exodus  of  Acadians. — Soon  aftej* 
the  treaty  was  signed,  disputes  arose  as  to  the  new  boundaries 
of  French  and  British  America,  especially  in  the  valley  of  th.e 
Ohio  river  and  in  Acadie.    Colonel  Mascarene,*  the  British 


*  John  Paul  Mascarene  was  born  in  France  in  1681.  At  the  revocation 
of  Henri  IV's  Edict  of  Nantea  by  Louis  XIY,  Mascarene's  father,  who  was  a 
U4iguenot,  had  to  fly.  Young  Mascarene  at  the  age  of  12,  went  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  England,  where  he  was  naturalised,  in  1706.  Having  received 
a  lieutenant's  commission,  he  came  to  America  in  1711,  and  was  employed 
in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1720  he  became  a  member  of  Governor  Philips'  Council. 
iPiom  1740  to  1749,  he  was  lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  afte^ 


QuKBTiosB.— How  did  the  English  ooIoni«t8  act  ft  this  crisis?  To 
what  does  Chapter  xzix  relate?  Give  the  principal  subjects  of  it 
jVhat  ooaurred  'vfter  the  treaty?   Give  a  sketeli  <u  <Jol(«nel  Hascareneir 
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governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  maintained  that  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  as  ceded  to  Britain,  extended  as  far 
idoutih-tvcstward  as  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thence 
north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  1  he  peninsula  of  Gasp^,  and 
vhe  whole  of  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula.  La  Oalissonni^re, 
vhe  French  governor  of  New  France,  or  Canada,  insisted  that 
Acadie  only  extended  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Fran^aise)  and 
Minas  Basin,  and  did  not  include  either  the  isthmus,  or  the 
Oobequid-Chiegnecto  peninsula.  In  order  to  support  his  views, 
and  to  prevent  further  encroachments  upon  New  France,  he 
Induced  about  three  thousand  Acadian  French  to  migrate 
iVom  the  south  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to 
the  isle  St.  Jean  (Prince  Edward).  La  Jonquidre,  who  suc- 
ceeded La  Galissonnidre,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor;  but  he  sent  an  expedition  against  Minas,  and  the 
French  government  directed  la  Come,  a  military  adventurer, 
(0  erect  forts  on  the  disputed  territory.  The  British  governor 
Gomwallis  despatched  Major  Lawrence  to  resist  la  Gome,, 
and  also  to  erect  forts  on  the  same  territory.  La  Come  burned 
Chiegnecto,  and  defied  Lawrence  to  attack  him  there.  Major 
Lawrence  declined  to  do  so,  and  returned  to  Halifax.  Next 
year,  however,  Chiegnecto  was  taken.  Previously  to  this,  in 
1749,  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  define  the  respective 
boundaries  of  both  colonies. 

2.  Halifax  Founded, — ^In  the  meantime,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  British  government 
offered  free  grants  of  land  to  such  of  the  military  as  might 
choose  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  free  passage  was  also 
offered,  as  well  as  tools,  arms,  and  rations  for  a  year.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  liberality,  nearly  4,000  disbanded  soldiers, 

wards  served  as  a  member  of  the  oonncil  of  his  successor,  Governor  Com- 
wallis.  He  was  made  a  colonel  in  1750,  and  returned  to  Boston,  his  wife's 
birth  place,  where  he  died  in  1760,  aged  76  years. 

QimsTions.— What  disputes  ocourrtd  about  the  Acadian  boundary,  and 
with  what  result?  How  did  la  UaiiMonnidre  seek  to  promote  the  French 
View  of  the  ti^atyf    Give  the  paraoulars  of  the  forading  of  Halifax. 
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under  Governor  Gomwallis,  arrived  in  Chebucto  Harbour  on 
the  2 let  of  June^  1749^  and  on  its  ehores  commenced  the  set- 
tlement of  a  town.  In  honour  of  the  Lord  Halifax,  then  Lord 
President  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  (who 
had  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  project  of  settlement),  they 
named  the  new  town  **  Halifax.'' 

3.  Colonial  Oovemment  established. — On  the  14th  of  July, 
1749,  Gomwallis  established  the  government  of  the  colony,  and 
appointed  six  members  of  council  to  aid  him.  In  1752,  Gorn* 
wallis  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Governor 
Thomas  Hobson.  In  the  following  year,  nearly  1,600  Germans 
joined  the  colony,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Lunenburg. 

4.  Old  French  fTor.— The  great  war  of  1756-63,  called  the 
old  French  and  Indian  war,  which  ended  in  the  cession  oi 
Ganada,  originated  chiefly  in  the  territorial  disputes  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
to  which  we  have  referred  (see  page  91),  but  it  was  also 
doubtless  hastened  by  the  harsh  treatment  and  unfeelinj} 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  the  previous  year.     ' 

5.  Expedition  against  Nova  Scotia. — ^At  the  confSsrence  ot 
British  governors  held  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  April,  176f 
(see  page  94),  one  of  the  four  expeditions  planned  was  tht 
reduction  of  Louisbourg  by  Governor  Lawrence.  In  1765  the 
first  blow  was  struck  in  this  memorable  seven  years'  war.    lo 

!^!^May  of  that  year,  a  force  undei 
Gol.  Winslow  was  despatched  from 
Boston  to  attack  the  French  forts 
in  the  disputed  territory  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Gol.  Monck- 
ton  with  regular  troops  and  artil- 


Fort  Beausijonr. 


-  lery.     They  soon  invested  Fort 
Beaus^jour,  which  was  command- 


QmssTTOKS.— When  and  by  whom  waa  a  settled  govemm'snt  established 
in  Nova  Scotia?  What  dispntes  led  to  the  old  French  and  Indian  warf 
HiYO  an  aoconnt  of  the  expedition  a^ainet  Nova  Scotia  and  the  fort*  there. 
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ed  by  de  Verger,  captured  it  and  changed  its  name  to  Port 
CuuibcrlanJ.  They  also  took  a  small  fort  on  the  Ga^pereau. 
The  fort  on  the  St.  John  was  abandoned  and  burnt. 

6.  Frpulsion  of  the  Acadians. — In  the  harassing  disputes 
niixh  ariKSO  betvvjen  tlic  French  and  English  in  regard 
to  the  bouiidariefl  (C  Nova  Pcuiia,  the  Acadian  French,  al 
though  called  ncutraln,  incited  the  Indians,  and  took  pari 
with  theiu  a^uiiibl  llie  Eiiglij'i  coloiiiats.  They  also  assisted 
la  Come  in  his  attack  on  Bay  Verte  in  1750.  Fearing  that 
fliey  would  aiJ  the ir  countrvnien  in  invading  Nova  Scotia, 
Cola.  Wiuslow  and  Moickton,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1765, 
collected  tho  Acadian  pnpnlation  at  various  points,  on  pre- 
tence of  conferrinjj;  wi'ii  tliem,  and  then  cruelly  forced  them, 
foung  and  olrl,  innocent  ami  gniJty,  on  board  several  ships, 
which  conveyed  iheni  to  Kew  Eu^land,  New  York,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia.  Abrnt  7,000  were  thus  exiled,  and  their  lands 
and  cattle  were  confif^cated.  Their  places  were  chiefly  filled 
by  New  England  colonists.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  many  of 
the  exiles  returned  lo  Nova  Scotia,  and  settled  in  the  interior. 

6.  Final  Capture  of  Louisbourg. — In  1756.  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  against  Louisbourg;  but  in  1758,  after  a 
vigorous  defence  for  two  months,  it  was  finally  taken  from  the 
French,  by  a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men,  under  Gens.  Amherst, 
Wolfe,  and  Admiral  Boscawen.  Its  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  inhabitants  sent  to  France. 

8.  System  of  Government  from  the  CoTtquest. — The  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  was,  from  its  conquest  in  1713  until  1719, 
vested  solely  in  the  governor  as  commander-in-chief.  In  that 
year  a  council  of  twelve,  appointed  by  the  crown,  was  associa- 
ted with  him  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  cases 
of  emergency,  the  governor  was  required  to  place  himseli 
flnder  the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  within  themselves  exercised  the  three-fold 
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Questions.— Give  an  account  of  the  expulelon  from  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
French  Acadians.  What  gave  rise  to  the  old  Indiac  and  French  warf 
Give  an  account  of  the  final  capture  of  Louisbourg.    What  became  of  it? 
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ftinctions  and  powers  of  legislature,  judiciary,  and  executive. 
This  system  continued  until  1749,  when  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  Annapolis  Royal  to  the  new  town  of 
Halifax;  and  Qovemor  Cornwallis  was  directed  to  establish 
three  courts  of  law  in  the  colony. 

9.  Settled  System  of  Oovemment. — In  1768,  a  constitution 
was  granted  to  Nova  Scotia  by  England }  and,  on  the  second 
of  October  in  that  year,  its  first  Provincial  Parliament  was 
convened,  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Lawrence.  The 
Legislature  consisted  of  the  Governor,  and  of  an  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council  combined,  of  twelve  members,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  together  with  a  House  of  Assembly  of  twenty- 
two  members,  elected  by  the  rate-payers.  Although*  a  want 
of  harmony  existed  between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the 
Executive  Council,  many  good  laws  were  nevertheless  passed 
during  the  first  session.  In  order  to  promote  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  authorized  to  be 
made  to  settlers  in  the  colony }  and  a  promise  was  made  to 
them  of  military  protection.  The  Legislature  was  prorogued 
in  April,  1759;  and,  in  October  of  that  year,  the  colony  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Governor  Lawrence.  He 
was  deeply  lamented;  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Halifax.  In  the  same  month  George  U  died ;  and 
are-election  of  a  House  of  Representatives  became  necessary. 
In  July,  1 761,  the  new  Legislature  met  at  Halifax ;  and  while  it 
was  in  session,  the  Indians  of  the  colony  entered  into  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Governor,  and  their  chief  solemnly 
buried  the  hatchet  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature. In  1763,  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  1765  it  was  formed  into  a  county.  In  1770,  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  separated  from  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1776-76  much  sympathy  was  expressed  in  some 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  American  revolutionists ;  in 

QxrBSTiONB.— Sketch  the  system  of  goyerninent  in  Nova  Scotia  trom  its 
eonquest  to  1719  and  1749.  TVliat  change  then  took  place?  Trace  the  eventi 
ooourring  from  1758  to  1760.    What  two  noted  deaths  took  place  in  1769'' 
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confl'»quence  of  which,  the  members  representing  the  disaf 
fected  districts  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

10.  Varuma  Interesting  Facts — Loyalists — Maroons^  itc— 
After  the  peace  of  1703,  many  of  the  disuirected  Acadian 
French  who  were  exiled  in  1755  returned  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1764,  captains  of  the  King's  ships  in  Halifax  were  appointed 
magistrates  ex  officio.  In  17G5,  contributions  were  made  at 
Halifax,  at  the  request  of  General  Murray,  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  to  aid  the  sufferers  by  lire  in  Montreal.  Alter  the 
American  revolution,  about  20,000  of  tlie  Royalists  were  exiled 
and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  influx  of  the  loyalists.  Cape  Breton  was  erected  into  a 
separate  government,  with  a  capital  at  Sydney,  but  in  1820  it 
was  again  reunited  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  authorized  to  send  two 
members  to  the  Legislature.  In  1784  New  Brunswick  and  St. 
John's  Island  (Prince  Edward),  were  also  detached  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  made  separate  governments.  In  that  year,  the  Nova 
Scotia  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty-six  members,  who 
were  returned  from  eight  counties  and  one  city.  In  1 787,  Prince 
William  Henry  (then  serving  in  the  navy),  afterwards  William 
IV,  was  entertained  by  the  Executive  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly.  In  1792,  the  great  Pictou  road  was  opened.  In 
1806  the  militia  was  organized.  In  1796  about  600  of  the 
Maroons  of  Jamaica  (who  as  a  race  had,  for  forty  years, 
harassed  the  English  settlements  of  that  island),  were  removed 
to  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to  their  settlement  there  as  a  free 
people.  After  trying  the  costly  experiment  unsuccessfully  for 
four  years  they  were  transferred  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1800.  In 
1816  a  stage-coach  line  was  established  between  Halifax  and 
Windsor.  In  1814,  $10,000  were  granted  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature  to  aid  the  sufierers  by  the  war  in  Canada,  and  in 
1827  nearly  $20,000  were  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  to  aid  the 
sufferers  by  the  great  fire  in  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick. 

QuB8Tioir«.  —■What  was  the  atate  of  feeliDg  in  reapect  to  the  American 
RevolntiOQ?  Give  a  Bketch  of  the  most  interesting  facts  froxa.  1763  to 
1814.    What  did  t^«  I4ova  Scotia  Legislature  do  in  1814,  ^nd  In  1827? 
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History  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape  Bretox,  from  their 
Union,  IN  1820,  UNTIL  1866. 

'  Principal  Subjects  of  tUs  Chapter.  ^ 

Political  and  Commercial  Progress— -Present  Period^  Governors, 

1.  Political  and  Commercial  Progress.  —  In  1820,  efforts 
were  first  formally  made  to  protect  the  English  fisheries  on 
the  coast.  In  1823  the  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  privileges  with  other  denomi- 
nations. In  1824,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  construe 
tion  of  the  Shubenacadie  canal,  designed  to  connect  Halifax 
with  Cobequid  Bay.  In  1828,  $1,500  per  annum  were  granted 
to  establish  a  line  of  stages  between  Halifax  and  Annapolifi. 

2.  Present  Period, — In  1838,  the  Executive-Legislative  Coun- 
cil was  dissolved.  An  Executive  Council  of  nme  members, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  nineteen  members,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  In  the  same  year, 
a  deputation  from  Nova  Scotia  was  sent  to  cck^  fer  with  Lord 
Durham  (Governor-General  of  British  North  i^  "noerica),  at 
Quebec,  on  a  propos'id  change  in  the  constitution.  A  o^  xi- 
federation  of  the  provinces  was  also  a  «^ubj^ct  of  consideration 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  with  the  Duke  of  Keiv  in  1814  ^  in  Ca- 
nada in  1849,  and  between  all  the  provinces  in  lb^^-6.  In  1848, 
a  system  of  government,  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  as  in 
Canada,  was  introduced.  In  1851  the  public  statutes  wen 
revised  and  consolidated.  In  the  same  year  further  effort; 
were  made  to  protect  the  fisheries;  and,  in  1852,  a  Provincial 
force,  auxiliary  to  the  Imperial,  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  Admiral  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards 
a  fishing  and  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  with  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  abrogated  by  that  country  in  1866.    In  1860 

QTTBSTioira.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxx.  Giye  a 
.^toh  of  the  political  and  commercial  progress  made  from  1820  to  182S— 
•nd  from  1833  to  18627    What  was  done  in  1852  to  protect  the  fieherie^l 
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His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  all  clat^^^s  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  addition  to  th%  other  valuable  minerals,  gold  waa 
discovered  in  1861.  In  1864  Nova  Scotia  united  with  the 
ether  colonies  in  the  consideration  of  a  scheme  for  the  cou- 
federation  of  all  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  under 
one  government.  With  that  view,  a  meetinj^  of  delegates  from 
each  province  was  held  at  Charlottetown,  Halifax,  and  Quebec. 
Resolutions  approving  of  confederation  were  passed  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  Legislature  in  1866  j  and  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
it  is  strong  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  the  scheme  is  opposed  by 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  who  is  Ler  leading  statesman. 

3.  Gaoemors  of  Nova  Scotia. — Net  including  Senior  Coun- 
cillors who  acted  as  Lie^itenant-Governors  during  the  absence 
or  death  of  that  officer,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  French 
and  English  Governors  of  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia: 

1.  Fbbkoh  Govbbnobs  ow  Aoadib  at  Fobt  Soval. 


!1  de  Poutrinoourt 1604 

Isaac  do  Itazlllai 1633 

f :h;'rlo8  de  Charnizay 1647 

Tharlea  de  la  Tour 1652 

d.  Jlaaival 1685 


M.  deVillebon 1687 

M.  de  Brouillon 1700 

M.  de  ijubercase 1706 

Barou  St.  Castine. 1710 


S.  £nolish  Govbbkobb  ov  Nova  Sootia  at  Fobt  Botal. 


Col.  Vetch 1710 

Francla  Nicholson,  Esq 1714 

UicUard  Philips,  Esq I71d 


Lawrence  Armstrong,  Esq 172>' 

Paul  Mascareue,  Esq ITi'^ 


8.  EiroLiBH  GovKBxroBS  or  Nova  Sootia  at  Halifax. 


Edward  Cornwall  is,  Esq    — 
Porejrriii*  T.  Hobson,  Esq    ... 

Charles  Lawrence,  Esq 

Hon.  Robert  Monckton 

.Tcnathau  Belcher,  Esq 

Montajrue  Wilmot,  Esq 

Michael  Francklin,  Esq.  1722  & 
Lord  William  CiimpbeU  1766  & 

Francis  Legge,  Esq 

Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Esq 

Uiohard  Uughes.  Esq 

8ir  Andrews  Uammond 

John  Parr,  Esq 


1749 
1752 
1754 
1756 
1761 
1768 
1766 
1772 
1773 
1776 
1778 
1781 
1782 


Edwnrd  Fanning,  Esq 1783 

John  Wentworth,  Esq 1792 

Sir  Ceorge  Prevost 1808 

Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke. . .  1811 

Earl  of  Dalhoueie 1819 

Sir  John  Kempt 1820 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 1828 

SirColm  Campbell 1834 

Lord  Falkland 1840 

Sir  John  Harvey 1846 

Sir  J.  G.  LeMarchant 1853 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave 1858 

Sir  Richard  Graves  Macdonell  1864 


QincsTiom.— Name  the  n  otable  event  which  occnrred  in  1860.  What  in» 
portant  political  step  was  takeu  in  1864  F  What  is  said  of  the  confederaticf 
I'd  <he  Uon.  J.  Howe?  Name  the  governon  of  Aoadie,  and  Nova  Scotl* 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Sketch  op  the  Civil  Institutions  op  Nova  Scotu. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Cfivil  Government — Judiciary — Municipal  System, 

1.  The  Constitution  is  founded  upon  Treaties.  Orders  in 
Council,  Royal  Instructions,  and  Imperial  and  Colonial  Acts, 
Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadie,*  was  settled  by  the  French, 
under  De  Monts,  in  1604}  ceded  to  England  in  1713;  colon. 
ized  in  1748-9  j  a  Constitution  was  granted  in  1758 ;  in  1784 
it  was  modified  j  Responsible  Government  (as  in  Canada)  was 
introduced  in  1848  j  and  the  public  statutes  were  revised  and 
consolidated  in  1851.  Cape  Breton  was  taken  from  France 
by  England  in  1758;  ceded  in  1763;  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  same  year;  separated  from  it  in  1784,  and  re-annexed 
again  in  1819. 

2.  TVie  System  of  Government  is,  like  that  in  Canada  and 
the  other  provinces,  monarchical  in  its  most  popular  form,  and 
is  modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Governor-in- 
Chief  is  nominally  subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  is  the  special  representative  of  the  Queen  in  the 
province.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  of  government  by  an 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  nine  members,  who  must 
have  seats  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  who  form 
the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
trnment. 

3.  The  Legislature  consists  (1)  of  the  Governor-in-Chief; 
(2)  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  twenty-one  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Queen  for  life;  and  (3)  of  the  House  of  Assen* 
bly,  or  Representatives,  of  fifty-five  members,  elected  every 
four  years.  The  powers  of  the  Legislature  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada, — ^which  see,  pages  202-210, 

*  So  called  A-om  the  first  settlers,  who  were  from  La  Cadie  in  France. 

QussTiOTTS.— To  what  does  chapter  xxxi  relate  F  Mention  the  principal 
tntjects  of  it.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Nova  Scotia.  Jf^scrihe  the 
•ystem  of  government  eetablished  in  No va  Sootia.  Sketo»  '4m  (.^igislatttre. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 
Sketch  op  thr  Educational  Progress  op  Nova  ScotU* 
^         Principal  Subjects  of  thii  Chapter. 
Educaiion- -Colleges — Grammar  and  Common  Schools. 

1.  Fir  ft  Educational  Efforts, — Tlie  earliest  public  effort 
made  in  NovaScutia  on  behalf  of  education  was  in  1780,  when 
a  grant  of  $6,000  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  erect  a 
building  for  a  Superior  School  at  Halitax,  with  a  further 
grant  of  $400  per  annum  fur  a  master,  and  $200  for  an  usher, 
wiienever  the  number  of  scholars  should  exceed  forty, 

2.  King^s  College^  Windsor. — In  1787,  George  III  directed  the 
Governor  to  recommend  the  House  of  Assembly  *^  to  make 
due  provision  for  erecting  and  maintaining  schools,  wherd 
youths  ma/  be  educated  in  competent  learning,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  House,  in  com* 
pliance  with  this  recommendation,  provided  for  the  establish-' 
ment  of  an  academy  at  Windsor,  and  recommended  the  erection 
of  a  college  there.  In  the  following  year  (1788),  the  House 
made  a  grant  of  nearly  $2,000  to  the  Academy.  In  1789,  the 
College  at  Windsor  having  been  projected,  the  House  of  Assem 
bJy  made  a  grant  to  it  of  about  $1,800  per  annum.  Next  year 
(1790),  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  a  grant  of  £1,000  ster- 
ling, or  about  $4,800,  towards  the  erection  of  the  Church  of 
England  College,  and,  in  1795,  a  further  grant  of  $2,225,  to 
complete  it.  In  1802,  the  College  was  incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter.  In  1803,  the  College  was  formally  opened,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  endowed  it  with  a  grant  of  £1,000  sterling 
per  annum.  In  1813,  the  College  was  liirther  endowed  by  a 
grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1833,  the 
Imperial  endowment  of  £1,000  sterling  was  reduced  to  £500, 
and  in  a  few  years  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1851,  the  Pro- 
vincial endowment  of  £400  sterling  per  annum  (first  made  in 
1788)  was  reduced  to  $1,000,  which  sum  it  has  continued  to 
receive  up  to  the  present  time.  It  still  remains  under  the 
control  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  in  connection  with 
it  a  Colledate  School. 


QuEflTiOKS.— Wliat  are  the  principal  subjects  referred  to  in  chap,  zzzii  F 
TVhat  ia  said  of  the  iirst  educational  efforts  in  Nova  Scotiaf  C'<e  an  histo* 
ncal  sketch  of  KIuk's  College,  Windsor.    What  is  its  prea^^t  ^a<AB«Utioilf 
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3.  Daihousie  doltegey  Jlatifa£,'^lji  1817,  the  Legislature,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Uovernor  (the  Earl  of  Dalhousie), 
granted  $39,000,  out  of  the  Baron  de  Castine  fund,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  at  Halifax,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  open  to  all  denominations.*  In  1818,  part  of 
the  Parade-ground  was  given  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  college. 
In  1819,  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  of  $8,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  institution  on  the  Parade,  to  he  named  Dalhousie 
College.  In  1820,  the  college  was  incorporated,  and,  in  1821, 
the  Legislature  ma<le  a  further  grant  of  $4,000  towards  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Owing,  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly 
to  the  existence  of  several  riv£U  institutions  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Dalhousie  College  was  not  successfully  put  into  operation  until 
1863,  when  various  denominations  united  to  support  it,  as  a 
literary  institution.  In  the  meantime,  the  Castine  endowment 
fund,  created  in  1817,  had  by  skilful  management  increased 
to  $60,000,  which  enabled  the  governors  to  appoint  six  pro* 
fessors  to  the  various  chairs  in  the  institution. 

4.  OtJier  Colleges  and  Academies, — In  1815  the  trustees  of 
an  Academy  established  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Pictou,  were 
incorporated.  In  1837,  the  House  of  Assembly  granted  $800 
to  an  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In  the  public  accounts  of  thla 
year  the  cost  of  the  new  Academy  at  Windsor  is  set  down  at 
about  $20,000.  The  Academy  was  first  opened  in  1819.  Li 
1840^  Acadia  College,  established  by  the  Baptists  at  Wolfville, 
was  incorporated.  The  Horton  male  and  female  Academies  are 
in  connection  with  this  College.  In  1841,  St.  Mary's  College, 
established  by  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Halifax,  was  incorpora- 
ted. In  1847,  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  established  a 
Theological  College  at  Halifax,  and  attached  to  it  an  Academy. 
They  had  also  a  Classical  College  at  Truro,  which  is  now  in- 
corporated with  the  College  at  Halifax.  Goreham  Congiega- 
tional  College,  which  was  establishe'l  by  Mr.  Goreham  at 
Liverpool  (Queen's  County),  having  been  burned,  has  not 
been  revived.  The  remaining  Colleges  and  Academies  in 
Nova  Scotia  are:  St.  Xavier's  Roman  Catholic  College  at 
Antigonish.  Cape  Breton  j  Arichat  Roman  Catholic  Academy 
at  Isle  Madame,  C.  B. :  and  the  New  Glasgow  Academy  in 
the  County  of  Pictou,  l)esides  a  Ladies'  Academy  and  othei 

*«  Out  of  the  Bftine  find  the  Le^slattire  also  appropriated  $4,000  for  tlic 
eetablifilimeut  ol'a  publio  library  lu  the  same  city. 

QussTiovs.— When  and  by  whom  was  Dalhoosie  College  founded  r  Men* 
tion  the  names  of  the  other  colleges  and  academies  of  Nora  Scotia.  Give  a 
l^rief  account  of  them.  With  what  religious  persuasions  ore  they  coimectod  f 
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female  schools  in  Halifax.  In  addition  to  the  Academies 
named,  the  Legislature  has  appropriated  $600  to  each  of  the 
remaining  counties  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  County  Aca- 
demy. The  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  also  pays  $1,000  a 
year  to  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Sackville,  New  Brunswick. 

6.  Grammar  Schools.— In  addition  to  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  Royal  Acadian  School  at  Halifax,  and  the  Collegiate 
School  at  Windsor,  there  are  forty-five  others  in  the  Province, 
attended  by  nearly  2,000  pupils— 1,000  of  which  are  in  thft 
classics  and  mathematics.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  about 
$14,000  per  annum,  including  nearly  $10,000  granted  by  the 
Legislature  for  their  support. 

6.  Common  Schools.— -in  1811,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  providing  for  the  payment  of  $100 
in  aid  of  a  school  or  schools  in  any  settlement  of  not  less  than 
thirty  families  in  which  $200  were  raised  by  assessment  for 
school  purposes.  In  1826,  the  Province  was  divided  into 
school  districts,  and  the  rate-payers  were  authorised  to  appoint 
trustees  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools,  under  the  control  of  Boards  of  Commissioners.  Vari- 
ous subsequent  School  Acts  were  passed  up  to  the  year  1849, 
when  Dr.  Dawson  (now  Principal  of  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal) was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
Province.  Under  his  management  the  character  of  the  schools 
w&a  greatly  improved,  and  the  numbers  increased.  On  the 
/etirement  of  Dr.  Dawson  in  1854,  another  School  Act  was 
passed,  and  a  Normal  School  was  established  at  Truro.  In 
1855,  Rev.  Dr.  Forrester  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation and  Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  He 
was  eucceded  by  Mr.  Rand.  The  establishment  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  trains  about  60  teachers  a  year,  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  education,  and  has  very  materially  elevated  the 
character  of  the  schools  and  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the 
Province.  In  1864,  the  School  Act  was  revised,  and  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Upper  Canada  School  Act  incorporated 
m  it^  including  the  substitution  of  school  sections  for  school 
districts,  and  vesting  in  the  rate-payers  the  right  to  determine 
annually  how  the  schools  should  be  supported  daring  the  year, 
&c.  The  number  of  schools,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  pupils, 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1840.  At  present  there  are  about 
1,400  Common  Schools,  attended  by  nearly  40,000  pupils,  and 

»  ■■■■■■■■  .1  ^^— ■— ^W^bJ^IM^— r^^  ■    ■  ■■■—■■  ^,   ».^    , . 

Qctest;'**:!*.— What  is  eaid  of  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  f  Whal 
has  boon  'iane  for  the  establishment  of  pablio  schools  in  the  province  T 
WhohavT  b^n  svpcriotondeuts?    What  is  said  of  the  Normal  School? 
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flupponea  at  a  cost  ot  nearly  f200,000,  including  a  legislative 
grant  of  about  $50,000.  The  total  number  of  Educational  in- 
stitutions of  all  grades  in  the  Province  is  about  1,500,  attended 
by  upwards  of  43,000  students  and  pupils,  and  supported  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $230,000  per  annum,  including  a  legislative 
grant  of  about  $62,000. 

7.  A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  has  been  established  in 
Halifax  since  1853.  It  has  been  highly  successful,  and  is  at- 
tended by  about  fifty  pupils  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Its  total  cost  is  only  about  $4,000  per  annum,  part  of 
which  is  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  part  by 
that  of  New  Brunswick,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupila 
attending  the  school  from  each  Province. 

8.  Private  Schools. — There  are  several  private  schools  of  an 
excellent  description  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  various  parts  oi 
the  Province.    They  receive  no  aid  from  the  Legislature. 


CHAPTER  XXXIH. 

Sketch  ^p  the  Climate  and  Natural  Products  and 
Commerce  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Climate — Products — Railways — Commerce, 

1.  Climate, — Nova  Scotia,  being  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  Canada,  has  a  climate  somewhat  similar  to  it.  Within  the 
influence  of  the  Mcj^ican  gulf-stream,  and  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  more  equable, 
and  less  liable  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  than  that  of 
Canada.  Halifax  harbour  is  very  rarely  closed  in  winter.  The 
autumn  is  an  agreeable  period  of  the  year. 

2.  Products. — The  Province  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  gold,  and 
gypsum.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  three  principal  coal-fields, 
and  in  Cape  Breton  about  the  same.  The  agricultural  products 
and  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  are  abundant.  At  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  alluvial  deposits,  thrown  up  by  the  high 
tides  and  enclosed  by  dykes,  render  the  soil  very  productive. 

3.  EailwaySf  Canals,  &c. — A  railway  runs  from  Halifax  to 
Truro,  with  a  branch  to  Windsor.    The  Shubenacadie  Canal 


QiTESTioiTB.— What  is  said  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Institution ;  Privat* 
Schools  f  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chap,  zxxin.  Give  an  account 
9fthe  climate  of  N.S.  AVhat  are  its  chief  products?  What  in  •"'d  of  railways  r 
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connects  Halifax  with  Gobequid  Bay.  There  are  about  1,500 
miles  of  eleclrio  telegraph  in  Nova  Scotia,  connecting  every 
county  with  Halifax,  and  Halifax  with  the  other  Provinces 
attd  the  United  States.    Post  and  Way  offices,  about  400. 

4.  Manufactures  in  domestic  articles,  as  well  as  ship-build- 
iiij^,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

6.  Commerce  is  greatly  promoted  by  1,200  miles  of  sea- 
coAst,  and  about  50  ports  of  entry.  The  annual  value  of  im- 
pt  rts  in  1700  was  only  about  $20,000  j  while  a  hundred  years 
aNerwards,  in  1863,  it  was  estimated  at  $1C  200^000;  the  ex- 
ports in  the  same  year  at  about  $8,500,000.  The  revenue, 
which  in  1806  was  only  $100,000,  had  increased  in  1865  to 
about  $1,400,000 1  public  debt  in  the  same  year  $5,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Province  op  New  Brunswick. 

(So  called  from  the  German  seat  of  the  Royal  House  of  Brunswick  ia 

Europe.) 

Size,  about  the  same  as  Bavaria,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  165  miles. 

Gbografhioal  ImcsoDnoTioir. 

1.  Noted  For. — ^New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its  compact 
fihape,  its  numerous  rivers,  its  fine  timber,  and  its  extensive 
ehip-building. . 

2.  Position  and  Boundaries. — This  Province  (in  shape  an 
irregrl'^r  square)  lies  south  of  the  Gasp6  peninsula,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Novi»- 
Scotia,  on  the  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  wes 
by  the  State  of  Maine. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  New  Brunswick  h 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  mountain  anJ  valley^ 
picturesque  lakes  and  noble  rivers.     Its    forests  are  well 
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QuESTiows.— What  is  said  of  canals;  commerce  and  manufactures? 
From  what  place  was  New  Brunswick  named  7  Mention  its  size  f  For  what 
i#  it  noted?  Give  its  position  and  boundaries.  Xi^cribeitsphyBits&V^^^atures. 
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wooded,  and  the  soiT  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  is  rich 
and  fertile.    The  fine  bays  are  well  adapted  for  commerce. 

EisTORY  OF  New  Brunswick,  from  its  Discovert  until  its 
Separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784. 

•    v.         Principal  Snbjeets  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery  and  Settlement — Indian  aavd  Intercolonial  Wars — 
Separation  from  Nova  Scotia, 

[Note.— As  Now  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of  the  Frouclt  Provincftof 
dicudie,  or  the  British  rrovinco  of  Nova  Sootia,  for  250  je&n,  from  its  di» 
jovcry  in  1531  until  ita  separation  from  Nova  Scotia  iu  1784,  its  liistory  is 
iccossarily  blended  with  that  of  the  early  French  and  English  Acadian 
solonies  of  those  times.  Wo  have,  therefore,  only  inserted  the  following 
xiet  resume  of  the  preceding  history  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia  up  to 
i784,  with  some  local  references,  as  being  also  the  history  of  New  Bruns- 
tvick  up  to  that  date.  From  1784  New  Brunswick  has  a  separate  history 
of  its  own,  and  as  such  we  have  given  it  in  tliis  chapter.] 

1.  Aboriginal  Indians. — ^Wlien  Europeans  first  visited  New 
Brunswick,  three  Algonquin  nations  occupied  Acadie,  tliei 
including  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  viz. :  The  Micmacs,  c< 
Souriquois  (salt-water  men),  who  occupied  the  country  froi»i 
Gasp^  Bay  to  the  river  Ste.  Croix  j  the  Etchemins,  or  Malicete? 
(canoe-men),  from  the  Ste.  Croix  to  the  Penobscot  river  j  an«i 
the  Abnaquis,  or  Kannibas,  whose  hunting-grounds  extended 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Kennebec  river.  These  three  nations 
became  afterwards  more  closely  united,  and  were  known  by  the 
French  under  the  name  of  the  "  Nations  Abnaquises.''  The 
Malicetes  frequented  the  river  St.  John,  while  the  Micmacs 
kept  to  the  sea-side.  These  Indians  do  not  now  number 
more  than  1,500. 

2.  Discover}/. — Jacques  Cartier  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
New  World  in  1534;  and  on  the  9th  of  July  entered  a  deep 
bay,  which,  from  the  intense  heat  he  experienced  there,  he 
named  the  ^'Baiedes  Chaleurs.''     He  was  pleased  with  the 

QiTESTioirB.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxxsy.  What 
In  jaid  in  the  noto  about  the  early  liistory  of  New  Brunswick?  Give  th« 
^amei  of  tlie  lndi&!i  tribes  of  *\^o  Qomtij.  a-ud  say  where  tUey  were  foua^. 
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country,  and  experienced  kind  treatment  frcm  the  inhabitants. 
In  1604,  De  Monta  was  commissioned  bj  Henri  IV  to  make 
further  discoveries  j  and  after  visiting  Port  Rosignol  (now 
Liverpool),  Nova  Scotia,  he  entered  a  bay  which  he  nameil 
La  Bale  Franjaise,  since  known  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Coast- 
ing along  this  bay,  with  his  companion,  Poutrincourt,  the 
latter  selected  a  spot  on  a  spacious  basin  for  settlement,  and 
named  it  Port  Royal.  De  Monts  hastened  on,  and,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (24th  June),  reached  the 
grand  river  Ou-an-gou-dy,  which  he  named  St.  John  river. 
Entering  another  river,  he  erected  a  fortj  and  from  the 
cross-shaped  configuration  of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries,  he 
named  it  Ste.  Croix.  This  was  abandoned,  in  1605,  for  Port 
Royal,  which,  for  three  years,  flourished  greatly  under  the 
guidance  of  Poutrincourt  and  Lescarbot.    (See  Nova  Scotia.) 

3.  Extent  of  Acadie. — At  this  time  the  entire  country  ex- 
tending from  New  England  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  including 
the  islands  and  peninsula,  was  called  Acadie.  The  English 
claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot ;  and  the  French 
from  actual  possession.  The  chief  French  settlements  were 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  and  Ste.  Croix, — ^which  last  was  after- 
wards abandoned  for  Port  Royal,  as  above. 

4.  Original  Grants, — In  1621,  James  I  of  England  granted 
to  Sir  W.  Alexander,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  whole 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
With  this  grant  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  that  these  baronets  would  colonize 
the  country.  In  1625,  Charles  I  renewed  the  grant,  and 
included  in  it  the  whole  of  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  California. 

6.  Disputes  and  Seizure, — ^Failing  to  gain  possession  himself, 
Sir  William,  in  1627,  despatched  Sir  David  Kertk  and  his 
brother  forcibly  to  expel  the  French.    They  soon  captured 

* 

Questions.— Sketch  the  dlscoyery  of  New  Brunawlok.  When  and  by 
whom  was  Ste.  Croix  discovered  and  settled?  Mention  the  extent  of 
ioadie.  To  whom  was  the  original  graAt  made  r  What  dieputos  followed  r 
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Port  Royal,  Ste.  Croix,  and  Pem-arquid,  or  Pen-ta-go-et  (Penob- 
scot). They  also  made  a  prisoner  of  Claude  de  la  Tour,  to 
whom  the  French  king  had  made  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  St.  John. 

6.  Compromise  of  Claims. — In  England,  de  la  Tour  and  Lord 
Stirling  agreed  to  compromise  their  claims,  each  to  receive  a 
part.  De  la  Tour  was  sent  to  Acadie  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment j  but  de  la  Tour's  son  (Charles),  who  was  in  command  of 
a  French  fort  at  Cape  Sable  (about  75  miles  from  Sable  Island), 
refused  to  give  it  up  to  his  father,  who  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  English  claimants ;  but  in  1632,  Charles  I  ceded 
the  whole  country  to  Louis  XIII,  and  granted  Lord  Stirling 
£10,000  (about  $50,000)  as  indemnity,  t. 

7.  Madame  De  la  Tour, — Charles  de  la  Tour,  son  of  Claude, 
erected  a  fort  at  Gemsec,  on  the  St.  John  river,  after  he  had 
taken  possession  of  his  portion ;  but  his  success  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  Governor,  Charles  de  Menou,  Lord 
of  Charnizay  and  d'AuInay.    In  1633,  Louis  Xin  defined 
the  territory  of  the  disputants.    Nevertheless,  the  dispute 
continued ;  and  Charnizay,  having  received  orders  from  Louis 
All  I  in  1644  to  arrest  de  la  Tour,  laid  siege  to  hia  fort    De 
la  Tour,  aided  by  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  compelled 
Charnizay  to  raise  the  siege.    Afterwards,  in  1645,  in  the 
absence  of  Charles  de  la  Tour,  he  again  laid  siege  to  Fort  de 
la  Tour,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John.    Madame 
de  la  Tour,  an  heroic  lady,  gallantly  defended  the  Fort,  and 
thrice  repulsed  him.     Again   he  made  the  attempt;    and 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  being  betrayed  by  a  Swiss,  capitulated. 
Charnizay,  mortified  to  find  that  he  had  been  so  long  resisted 
by  so  small  a  force,  had  the  barbarity  to  hang  all  the  sur- 
vivors, and  even  compelled  this  noble  lady,  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck,  to  witness  their  execution.    She  did  not  long 
survive  the  mental  agony  to  which  she  had  been  thus  exposed. 


QtrxsTiOKB.— Bow  were  the  claims  oompromiMd?    Who  was  Cltarl«^ 

Ae  la  Tear?    What  dispute  bad  he  with  Charnizay  f    Give  an  accoun 

^  l>eroio  eondoct  of  ]t(adame  de  la  Tour  in  the  i^Qfience  of  the  fortr 
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Charnizaj  was  in  1647  made  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and 
died  in  1G50. 

8.  Indian  Inroads. — ^In  1639,  French  settlements  were  made 
on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs;  and  in  1672,  on  the  river  Miramichi, 
nnd  at  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  English  colo- 
nists who  settled  in  the  colony  after  the  successive  conquests 
or  partial  conquests,  suffered  much  from  the  Indians,  and  were 
involved  in  the  contests  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Mic* 
macs.  The  Mohawks  were  victorious;  but  in  1692,  the 
Micmacs,  under  their  chief,  Halion,  attacked  the  whites, 
burned  their  houses,  and  compelled  them  to  fly.  To  allay 
this  enmity,  bounties  were  offered  to  such  colonists  as  would 
marry  Indian  wives, — but  this  plan  did  not  succeed. 

9.  Capture  and  Cession. — ^In  1662,  Chas.  de  la  Tour  married 
Charnizay's  widow,  and  succeeded  to  his  estates.  Le  Borgne, 
a  creditor  of  Charnizay,  attacked  de  la  Tour  in  St.  John ;  but 
Cromwell  having  directed  Colonel  Sedgewick  in  1654  to  recover 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  French,  he  defeated  de  la  Tour  at  St. 
John,  and  le  Borgne  at  Port  Royal,  and  took  the  whole  of 
Acadie.  (See  also  History  of  Nova  Scotia.)  In  1667,  the  colony 
was  again  ceded  to  France,  by  Charles  IT.  In  1690,  Sir  Wm. 
Phipps  took  Port  Royal  and  other  places.  Villebon,  the 
French  governor,  however,  soon  recaptured  them  j  and  from 
Fort  Villebon,  or  Natchwack  (near  the  site  of  Fredericton),  on 
the  river  St  John,  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to 
attack  the  English  colonies  in  New  England.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  retaliated ;  and  Col.  Church  took  some  posts 
in  Acadie,  and  then  returned  to  Boston.  In  1696,  the  country 
was  again  ceded  to  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick.  In  1704, 
Col.  Church  attacked  St.  John,  Minas,  and  two  other  posts,  but 
failed.  In  1704  another  unsuccessful  expedition,  under  Col. 
Marck,  was  sent  against  Acadie.  In  1710,  however,  Qen. 
Nicholson  captured  Port  Royal,  the  chief  port  in  Nova  Scotia, 
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QtTESTiONS.— What  Indian  contests  took  place?  Give  a  Airther  account 
of  Charnizay's  dispute  with  de  la  Tour.  How  was  it  ended?  Mention  the 
proTisionfl  of  the  treaty  of  Byswick.    What  expedition  was  anderta](9Dr 
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which  he  named  Annapolis;  and  in  1713,  bj  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  1758  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  Colony  met  at  Ilalifaz. 

13.  Local  Contests. — From  1713  until  1763,  contests  with 
the  Micmac  Indians  and  attacks  fVom  the  French,  who  endea- 
voured to  regain  the  country  colonized  by  their  countrymen, 
harassed  the  English  settlements.  But  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
which  followed  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  France 
renounced  all  claim  to  either  Acadie  or  Canada. 

14.  Settlement  and  Early  Privations. — ^In  1761,  some  set- 
tlers in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  obtained  a  grant 
of  an  area  of  country  about  twelve  miles  square  on  the 
St.  John  river.  Next  year  they  left  Essex,  and  after  some 
delay  settled  at  Maugerville,  in  Sunbury  j  others  settled  near 
Carlow,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  for  the  first  time,  and  a  court  held  there.  In 
1764,  emigration  from  Great  Britain  flowed  into  New  Bruniw 
wick )  and  during  the  American  revolution  many  settlers  c&mri 
in  from  the  adjoining  colonies.  William  Davidson,  from  Scot* 
land,  formed  a  settlement  at  Miramichi,  which  in  1777  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  declared  in  favour  oi 
the  American  revolutionists.  Privateers  also  pillaged  the  set 
tlement.  In  1783,  peace  was  proclaimed ;  and  great  numbers* 
of  the  disbanded  troops  and  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
settled  in  New  Brunswick.  In  this  year  also  a  newspaper  was 
first  published  in  the  Province.  The  loyalists  had  to  seek 
shelter  in  log  and  bark  huts  j  and,  from  having  left  comfortable 
houses,  they  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  suffer  more  than  the 
usual  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  a  settler's  life  in 
the  wilderness.  For  the  first  year  the  British  government 
liberally  supplied  these  devoted  loyalists  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  some  farming  implements. 

QuxSTioirs.— What  local  contesta  took  place  ?  What  is  said  of  settlcmenti 
and  early  privations  r  What  settlements  were  made  in  Kew  Brunswick  f 
Wber«  did  the  colonists  come  from  r  (iive  an  account  of  the  U.  £.  loyalititg 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Nkw  Buunswick,  from  its  Separation  from  Nova  Scotu 

IN  1784,  UNTIL  18GC. 

Principal  Subject!  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government  Established — Fires — AsJiburtun  Treaty^- 
Responsible  Government —  Governors. 

I.  A  Separate  Province. — In  1784-5,  New  Brunswick  (then 
the  County  of  Sunbury)  was  detached  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
became  a  separate  Province.  A  town  was  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  (now  the  important  commercial  city  of  St. 
John),  and  anotier  at  St.  Anne's  Point,  called  Fredericton. 
This  last  place  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Province.  Two 
military  posts  were  estabUahed  up  the  St.  John, — one  at 
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QiTBSTioNS.— Name  the  principal  gnbjecta  of  chapter  xxxv.  When 
did  New  Brunswiclc  become  a  separate  Province?  What  townii  were 
ioon  after  built r     What  place  became  the  capital  of  the  rroTioQe? 
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Presqu'Isle,  eighty  miles  from  Frederic^on,  and  the  other  at 
the  Grand  Falls,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Fred- 
ericton.  A  constitution  was  alio  granted  to  New  Brunswick  by 
royal  charter,  and  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.,  appointed  governor. 
During  his  administ  ration,  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  country 
prospered  greatly.  From  a  rude,  uncultivated  wilderness, 
peopled  chiefly  by  warlike  Indians,  he  left  it  with  many  com 
fortable  settlements,  and  with  a  regular  government  and  local 
courts  established,  together  with  other  evidences  of  permanent 
growth  and  stability.  After  he  had  departed  for  England,  the 
government  was  administered,  until  1817,  by  officers  styled 
Presidents.  In  1809,  the  Ife*.  Ish  Parliament  imposed  a  duty 
upon  timber  coming  from  tne  Baltic  into  England,  while  that 
from  New  Brunswick  and  other  colonies  was  admitted  free. 
This  continued  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  timber-trade  of 
the  country,  until,  in  1825,  from  over-trading,  a  reaction  took 
place.  It  again  recovered,  and,  although  subject  to  fluctuation 
the  timber-trade  and  commerce  of  New  Brunswick  has  con 
tinned  to  flourish.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  in  1815, 
New  Brunswick  received  a  large  number  of  military  colonists, 
disbanded  from  the  British  army  then  in  America.  In  1817, 
Major-General  G.  S.  Smyth  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Carleton.  He  died  in  1823  j  and  in  1824,  Major-GeneraJ 
Si*  Howard  Douglas  was  appointed  Governor. 

2.  Fire  in  Miramichi  Woods. — In  1825,  an  exceedingly  hot 
summer  occurred,  and  a  great  fire  devastated  the  entire  east 
coast  of  Miramichi,  covering  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles. 
600  lives  were  lost,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  dollars  destroyed.  $200,000  were  collected  in  various 
places  for  the  sufferers.  In  1831,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who 
had  successfully  governed  the  Province  for  fourteen  years, 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  in  1832. 

3.  iHrein  St,  John. — ^In  1837  a  destructive  fire  visited  the 


QiTBSTiONS.— What  is  said  of  Gov.  Carleton's  administration  of  affairs? 
What  title  had  the  early  governors?  Uow  was  the  timber-trade  fostered? 
P^4  proBjterity  last?    i^ame  tl^e  governors.    What  oalamitioa  occurred? 
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city  of  St.  John.     115  houses,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
^1,000,000,  were  destroyed. 

4.  Revenue  Surrendered. — In  1837,  the  revenues  of  the  Pro- 
vince were  surrendered  to  the  local  government  on  condition 
ihat  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  certain  civil  oflQcers, 
Amounting  to  $58,000  per  annum,  should  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty.  In  1838,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  retired  (the  House 
of  Assembly  having  requested  his  recall),  and  Sir  John 
Harvey  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

5.  Ashburton  Treaty y  <Scc. — In  1842,  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated  by 
tiord  Ashburton.  By  it  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick  was  settled.  This  territory  contained 
12,000  square  miles,  or  7,700,000  acres.  Maine  received 
<1,500,000  acres,  and  New  Brunswick  3,200,000.  Before  the 
■|>oundary  dispute  was  settled,  great  discontent  was  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  collisions  took  place 
between  them.  The  boundary-line  between  Canada  and  New 
iJruuswick  was  afterwards  peaceably  settled.  Reciprocity  trea- 
ties and  arrangements  with  the  United  States  and  Canada 
«md  other  Provinces,  have  since  been  eflfected.  In  1845,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  survey  a  railway-route  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  across  New  Brunswick;  and  in  1862-4  the 
project  of  this  great  Intercolonial  railway  was  again  revived. 

6.  Responsible  Government^  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  wf«,a 
introduced  in  1848.  Since  then  the  Province  has  increased  m 
wealth,  population,  and  importance  j  and  now  equally  with 
the  other  North  American  colonies  enjoys  the  protection  ot 
Great  Britain,  and  the  fullest  exercise  of  political  freedom 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  that  cordial  and  happy 
connection  which  subsists  between  New  Brunswick  and  the 
mother  country.  In  1860  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  New  Brunswick,  and  was  very  cordially  re- 
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QuEBTiowa.— What  revenue  change  was  made  in  1837?  Mention  the  di- 
visions mado  of  the  disputed  territory  under  the  Ashburton  Treatf.  What 
vtAto  of  fooling  oxia^^d  on  the  MuUiect  ?  What  cvent«  occurred  in  1849  ^.M^X 
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ceived  by  the  iahabitants.  In  1864  delegates  from  the  Pro- 
vince united  with  the  dclcgatea  of  the  other  Provinces  to  con- 
fiider  a  scheme  of  Confederation  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the 
legislature  in  18G6. 

7.  The  Governors  and  PresidcnU  of  New  Brunswick  have 
been  as  follows : 


Ihomas  Carleton,  Esq.,  Gov. 
Uon.  G.  G.  Ludlow,  rresident. 
Hon.  E.  Winslow,  rresident.. 
Col.  G.  Johnston,  Protidoat.. . 
Gen.  M.  Hunter,  Govnrnor... . 
Gen.  W.  IJaiiour,  rresident.. . 
Gen.  G.  S.  Smyth,  Tresident.. 
Gen.  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Tree — 
Col.  U.  VV.  llailcs,  I'residi'nt.. 
tren.  G.  S.  Smyth  Governor. . 


1784 
1786 
1803 
1808 
1809 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1816 
1817 


Hon.  Ward  Chiprnan,  Tres.. .. 
Hon.  J.  M.  Bliss,  I'rcsido  ♦... 

Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 

Hon.  W.  Black,  Trcsident.... 
Gen.  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Gov. . . . 
Gen.  Sir  John  Uarvey,  Gov.. . 
Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke.Gov. 
Sir  E.  Walker  Head,  Governor 
Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton, 
Hon.  A.  Gordon,  Governor. . . 


1823 

1826 
1829 
1829 
1832 
1837 
1841 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Sketch  op  the  Civil  Institutions  op  New  Brunswick. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Civil  Government — Judidanf — Municipal  System, 

1.  TJie  Constiiittion,  as  in  Canada,  is  founded  upon  treatien, 
ftcts  of  Imperial  Parliament,  and  acts  of  the  local  Legislature. 
In  1713,  the  Province,  being  part  of  the  French  colony  ol 
Acadie,  was,  by  treaty,  ceded  to  the  British  Crown.  This 
treaty  was  finally  confirmed  by  another  treaty  with  France  in 
1763.  In  1785,  New  Brunswick  was,  by  an  act  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected  into 
a  distinct  Province.  It  was  named  New  Brunswick,  after 
Brunswick  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  Germany,  the  original  place 
of  residence,  up  to  1714,  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England, 
when  George  I,  Elector  of  Hanover  and  )uke  of  Brunswick, 
ascended  the  British  throne. 

2.  The  System  of  Government  is  monarchical  in  its  most 
popular  form,  and  is  modelled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Governor-in-Chief  is  nominally  suboruinate  to  the  Gover- 


QUKSTIOKB.— Who  were  governors,  &c.  of  New  Brunswick  f  To  what  I 
loea  chapter  xxxvi  relate?  Mention  the  principal  subjecta  of  it.  What  I 
is  ifUd  of  tlie  constitution  and  aystam  of  government  ? 
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nor-General  of  Canada,  and  is  the  special  representative  of 
the  Queen  in  the  Province.     He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  of 

fovernraent  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
ers,  who  must  have  seats  in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
and  who  form  the  heads  of  the  various  executive  departments 
of  the  government. 

3.  The  Legislafvre  consists  (1)  of  the  Governor-in-Chicf; 
(2)  the  Legislative  Council,  of  twenty-one  members,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  for  life:  and  (3)  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  of 
forty-one  members,  elected  every  four  years.  Its  powers  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Legislature  of  Canada, — which 
Bee,  pages  202-208.   . 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Sketch  of  the  Educational  Progress  op  New  Brunswick* 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter. 

Efforts  and  Progress — Parish  and  Grammar  Schools — Colleges 
and  Academies — Educational  Department, 

1.  Edticational  Efforts  and  Progress. — ^In  New  Brunswick, 
ha  in  Canada,  the  efforts  to  provide  education  were  for  many 
years  spasmoaic,  and  took  nearly  the  same  direction. 

2.  Comm,on  or  Parish  Schools. — Little  was  permanently  done 
in  early  times  for  elementary  education.  In  1833,  a  general 
School  Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  rate-payers  to  appoint 
three  trustees  in  each  parish  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  it  into 
Dchool  sections  or  districts,  and  to  examine  and  employ  teachers. 
Provided  the  inhabitants  contributed  £20  for  a  male,  and  £10 
for  a  female  teacher,  with  board,  and  the  schools  were  kept 
open  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  the  Legislature  con- 
tributed an  equal  sum  to  aid  in  supporting  the  schools.  In 
1837  another  more  comprehensive  act  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  County  Board  of  Education  for  the 
examination  of  teachers.  In  1840  this  act  was  supplemented 
by  one  which  raised  the  stipend  of  teachers.  In  1847  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  acts  were,  with  some  modifications, 
embraced  in  one  statute.  In  1837  the  entire  system  of  public 
instruction  was  under  revision  and  improvement.    A  new  act 

QuESTiovR.— Givean  account  of  the  Legislature  of  N.  Brunswick.  What 
WM  the  n*.itiro  ol  the  early  educational  effort*  in  Now  Brunswick  f  What 
to  Maid  about  th«  early  ttc^  iblishment  of  the  common  or  parish  schools  there  f 
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was  passed,  and  provincial  and  loci»l  superintendents  or 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  give  i'.  effect.  A  normal  or 
training  and  model  schooiw  v/ere  also  established  at  St.  Joliii. 
In  1854  this  act  was  supplemented  by  one  whicli  raised  the 
Balaries  of  teachers.  There  were  about  900  comniuu  fich(.ol8 
in  operation  in  New  Brunswick  in  1865,  besides  about  25  supo 
rior  schools  (a  grade  between  coninjon  and  grammar  schools), 
and  20  denominational  and  Madras  schools. 

3.  Grammar  Schools  have  been  established  in  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  New  Brunswick.  Each  grammar  scliool  receives 
£100  per  annum  from  the  Legislature,  and,  In  addition,  is 
supported  by  fees  and  subscriptions.  King's  Cohoge  Culle- 
giate  School  is  the  Grammar  School  for  York  Couniy. 

4.  New  Brunsicick  Universiti/. — In  1800  the  Lfgi.^lat  ure  j)asj=!ed 
an  Act  incorporating  an  Educntional  Institution  for  the  Pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick,  at 
Fredericton.  In  1828,  this  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
King's  College  by  royal  charter,  and  endowed  with  $800  yearly, 
and  a  grant  of  6,000  acres  of  land.  Its  income  is  now  about 
$13,500  per  annum.  In  1854  a  commissioner  from  Canada 
(Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education),  one 
from  Nova  Scotia  (J.  W.  Dawson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  now  Prin- 
cipal of  McGill  University,  Montreal),  and  three  from  N(iw 
Brunswick  (Hon.  Messrs.  Gray,  Sar  rs,  and  Brown),  were 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  18G0,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  reorganising  the  institution  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  commissioners.  Each  county 
in  the  Province  is  entitled  to  a  yearly  scholarship  for  one  stu- 
dent, valued  at  sixty  dollars,  besides  gratuitous  instruction. 

6.  Other  Colleges  and  Academies. — ^In  1836  the  Baptists 
of  the  Province  established  a  seminary  for  higher  educa- 
tion, in  Fredericton.  This  institution  receives  a  grant  of 
$1,000  per  annum  from  the  Legislature.  In  1843  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  C.  F.  Allison, 
Esq.,  erected  the  Allison  Academy  for  higher  education,  a* 
Sackville.  It  was  burned  in  1866.  In  1854  the  Wesleyans  alse 
established  a  Female  Academy  at  Sackville.  These  institutions 
receive  an  annual  grant  of  $2,400  from  the  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  $1,000  from  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Presbyterians  have  a  college  at  Woodstock,  and  an  aca- 

0  QuKSTioNS. — What  is  said  of  the  Normal  and  Model  schools ;  of  grain* 
mar  Bcboolsf  Give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  ttio  Kew  Bruuswick  Lniver^ 
lit/.    What  is  said  of  thsi  other  colleges  and  academies  7 
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demy  at  Chatham  j  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also  an  academy 
at  Chatham,  as  well  as  St.  Basil's  Academy,  which  receive 
grants  from  the  Legislature.  There  are  also  other  academies. 
The  total  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  education  in 
New  Brunswick  is  nearly  $150,000  per  annum. 

6.  The  Educational  Departmenty  at  Fredericton,  is  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  aided  by  a 
Board  of  Education  for  the  Province.  This  officer  adminis- 
ters the  school  laws,  receives  reports,  apportions  the  legisla- 
tive grant,  and  makes  an  annual  educational  visit  to  the  various 
counties.    The  present  chief  superintendent  is  J.  Bennett,  Esq. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

Sketch  of  the  Climate,  Natural  PRODtiCTS,  and  Commebcx 

OF  New  Brunswick. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Climate — Products — Commerce — Railways — Manufactures, 

1.  The  CUmatey  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
nod  cold,  is  less  severe  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  and  is 
»iery  healthy.  Fogs  come  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  rarely 
extend  any  distance  inland.  Autumn  is  generally  a  beautiful 
eeasou  of  the  year. 

2.  Tlie  Chief  Products  are  agricultural*,  but  coal,  iron, 
asphalt,  lead,  granite,  marble,  and  other  valuable  minerals 
are  abundant. 

3.  Commerce. — The  fine  rivers,  bays,  and  extent  of  sea- 
coast  give  New  Brunswick  great  commercial  facilities.  There 
are  about  1,000  vessels,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  trade, 
fishing,  &c.  New  Brunswick  has  now,  like  Canada,  a  deci- 
mal currency  and  a  silver  coinage. 

4.  The  Principal  ^^orts  are  timber,  ships,  grain,  fish, 
iron,  coal,  lime,  and  gypsum  j  annual  value  in  1863  nearly 
$9,000,000,  including  $3,000,000  for  ships  alone;  revenue 
$1,000,000:  debt  about  $6,000,000.  The  imports  in  1863 
were  valued  at  about  $7,800,000. 

6.  Railways  extend  (1)  from  St.  John  to  Shediac,  108 
miles  J  (2)  from  St  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  90  miles.    Others 

QmEBTiONB.— Wlmt  is  said  of  the  Educational  Department  of  N.  B.f  ^ 
Mention  the  principal  Bubjecta  of  chapter  xxxvii.    Give  an  account 
of  the  climate— the  chief  products — commerce— principal  exports  of  N.  B. 
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are  projected,  including  the  intercolonial  railroad.  A  great 
turnpike  road  extends  from  St.  John  to  Canada;  another 
extends  from  the  State  of  Maine,  through  St.  John,  to  Nov& 
Scotia,  Shediac,  and  Restigouche. 

6.  Telegraphs. — There  are  at  present  nearly  eight  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  New  Brunswick,  extending  from 
Sackville  to  Calais,  and  from  St.  John  to  Fredericton  and 
Woodstock.     The  first  line  was  built  in  1848. 

7.  The  Post-Offices  of  New  Brun&wick  first  came  under  th% 
control  of  its  Legislature  in  1850.  There  are  now  about  40ft 
oflSces,  with  a  mail-route  of  nearly  3,000  miles,  maintained  at 
a  cost  of  about  $75,000  per  annum. 

8.  The  Manufactures  include  articles  for  domestic  use. 
About  160  ships  are  built  annually.  The  first  vessel  launched 
in  New  Brunswick,  the  schooner  Moneguash^  was  built 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Leavitt  in  1770.  Another,  the  Miramichif 
was  built  on  the  Miramichi  river,  in  1773,  by  Mr.  William 
Davidson,  the  first  British  settler  on  that  river.  There  are 
upwards  of  600  saw-mills,  and  nearly  300  grist-mills. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Island  op  Pbincs  EdwIrd.  ^ 

(8o  called  from  Prlnoe  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  fiither.) 
Size,  about  equal  to  a  square  of  46  milei. 

GSOOBAPHIOAL  iBTBODUOnON. 

1.  Noted  For. — ^Prince  Edward  Island  is  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  for  its  comparatively  salubrious  climate. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — This  crescent-shaped  island,  130 
miles  long  by  about  34  wide,  occupies  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  30  miles  from  Cai)e  Breton, 
15  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  9  firom  New  Brunswick,  and  follows 
the  curve  of  their  coast-line.  The  Northumberland  Straita 
separate  it  from  the  mainland. 

Qxrxsnoirs.— What  is  said  of  railway  lines— telegraphs— po8tK>fBces-' 
manufiMtores  and  ship-building  f  How  did  Prince  Edward  Island  receive 
its  name r   For  what  is  it  noted?   Mention  its  Aize— its  positJAu— extent 
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3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  slightly  undulating. 
A  chain  of  hills  extends  nearly  westward  of  Richmond  Bay, 
but  in  no  place  do  they  reach  a  high  elevation.  The  land  ia 
very  level.  The  indentations  along  the  coast  are  numerous ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Hillsborough  and  Richmond  Bays. 
These  penetrate  the  island  from  opposite  directions,  and  div' .'3 
it  into  three  separate  peninsulas. 

History  of  St.  Jean,  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  1497-1  Y 70. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery — Original  Grants — Survey  and  Settlement. 

4.  Discovery. — Sebastian  Cabot,  in  his  voyage  from  Bristol 
to  the  New  World,  is  believed  to  have  discovered  this  island 
on  St.  John's  day,  1497.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  called 
by  Champlain  (the  founder  of  Quebec),  in  his  sketch  of  New 
France,  Isle  St.  Jean,  or  St.  John, — a  name  which  it  retained 
untU  1800.  Verazzani  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited  the 
island  in  1524. 

6.  Original  Grant. — The  Indians  found  on  the  island  be- 
longed to  the  Micmac  and  Abenaki  tribes  of  Acadie  and  New 
England.  They  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Cabot's  visit  j  although,  with  Cape 
Breton,  the  island  had  long  been  included  in  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  New  France  called  Acadie.  At  length,  in  1GG3, 
with  the  Magdalen  Islands,  it  was  granted  by  the  French  king 
to  Sieur  Doublet,  a  French  naval  captain,  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. In  1716,  two  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  n^any 
French  families  removed  to  the  island  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
a  few  from  Cape  Breton. 

6.  Captures. — ^In  174.'»  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  was  taken 
by  the  New  Englandersj  and  they  also  laid  claim  to  thirt 
island  J  but  it  was  restored  to  the  French,  in  1748,  by  the 
~. . . 'J..,'  ifi^.  ii. ■ 

QuBSTioirs.— Describe  the  phsrsical  features  of  Prince  Ed'WarQ  Island. 
Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xzziz.  C  e  an  account  ottht 
disooveiy  of  P.  £.  I.  When  and  to  whom  was  the  island  originally  granted  1 
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treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1758,  it  was  again  captured ;  ahd 
Col.  Lord  Rollo,  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  took  possession 
of  it,  by  Lord  Amherst's  directions.  Many  of  the  Frencli  Inliabi* 
rants,  fearing  expulsion,  left  the  island  shortly  afterwards. 
At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was,  with  Cape  Breton, 
finally  ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  Survey  and  Settlement — ^Tn  1764-6,  the  island  was  pur- 
veyed by  Capt.  Holland.  Lord  Egmont's  plan,  among  others, 
to  erect  it  into  feudal  baronies,  was  not  approved}  but,  as 
advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  it  was,  by  order 
of  King  George  III,  divided  into  townlands  (or  townships), 
of  about  20,000  acres,  and  in  1767  distributed,  by  Lord  Win. 
Campbell,  the  governor,  by  lottery,  among  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  others  who  had  claims  upon  the  government,  on 
certain  prescribed  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payment  of 
a  quit-rent  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  island  (6,000  acres) 
was  reserved  for  the  king,  and  100  acres  in  each  township  for 
a  minister,  with  30  acres  for  a  school-master,  besides  a  breadth 
of  600  feet  running  along  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  free 
fishery.  The  settlement  of  the  island  progressed  very  slowly 
under  this  mortmain  system.  '    .         - 


CHAPTER  XL. 

History  op  Prince  Edward  Island,  prom  its  Separation 
FROM  Nova  Scotia  until  thb  present  time,  1770-186C. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Constiiuiicm — Quit  Rents — Immigration — Political  Progrests. 

1.  Separate  Government. — The  proprietors  having  petitioned 
the  King,  and  promised  to  bear  part  of  the  necessary  expenses, 
Hia  Majesty,  in  1770,  erected  St.  John  (or  Prince  Edward) 

QuEBTTONS.— -What  noted  captures  were  made  on  the  island  in  1745  and 
1768?  When  and  by  whom  was  the  island  surveyed?  What,  plan  o< 
•ottlement  was  adopted?    Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xi 
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[sland  into  a  separate  government,  and  appointed  Walter 
Pateraon,  Esq.,  the  first  governor. 

2.  Constitution  Granted.  In  1773,  a  constitution,  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  North  American  Provinces,  wa.  f^ranted ; 
And  in  that  year  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  tooK  place. 
The  government  consisted  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  aided  by 
a  combined  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  oi 
Assembly  of  18  members.  Of  the  Executive  Council,  three 
were  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  one  of  the 
House  of  Assembly.     This  constitution  was  modified  in  1851. 

3.  Washington  and  the  Islanders. — ^In  1775,  two  American 
cruisers,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  island, 
attacked  and  plundered  Charlottetown,  carrying  off  the  acting 
governor  and  two  other  civil  officers.  The  matter  having 
l)f!en  reported  to  General  Washington,  he  reprimanded  and 
dismissed  the  captains  of  the  cruisers,  restored  the  plundered 
property,  and  set  the  governor  and  his  officers  free,  with  many 
courteous  expressions  of  regret  for  their  sufferings. 

4.  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Islanders. — The  Duke  of  Kent 
(father  to  the  Queen),  who  for  ten  years  resided,  at  different 
times,  at  Halifax,  as  commander-in-chief,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  its  defences.  He  had  batteries  erected  for 
the  protection  of  Charlottetown  j  and  organised  the  militia  for 
the  protection  of  the  island  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1800 ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for 
their  protector,  the  House  of  Assembly  changed  the  name  ot 
*he  island  from  St.  John  to  Prince  Edward. 

6.  Quit-Rents  Composition. — ^In  1797,  the  proportion  of 
rents  paid  by  the  proprietors  not  being  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  government,  the  British  Parliament,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  made  an  annual 
grant  for  that  purpose.  In  1802,  the  arrears  of  quit-rents 
amounted  to  $300,000.     To  relieve  the  proprietors  of  this 
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QuEBTTONS.— Whon  was  a  constittttioii  granted?  Give  a  sketch  of  the 
f  overnment.  What  is  said  of  Washington  and  the  islanders?  How  did 
ttie  Duke  of  Kent  act?    Mention  the  financial  changes  made  in  1797i 
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heavy  burthen,  the  Imperial  government  accepted  a  liberal 
composition  for  the  debt. 

6.  Increased  Immigration. — The  effect  of  this  generous  stop 
was  at  once  perceptil»le  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
island.  In  1803,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  (who  aflenvards  colonised 
Rc<]  River  settlement),  took  over  800  Ili^jhlanJers  :  their 
numbers  were  afterwards  increased  to  4,000. 

7.  rrofjrcss  of  Events  from  1770  to  1833. — Govern  or  Pat- 
terson, being  accused  of  impeding  by  monopoly  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  the  island,  was  eucceedud  by  Governor 
Fanning;  who,  during  his  nineteen  years'  service,  did  little  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  island.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Governi)r  Desbarres,  who  was  more  successful  during  his 
eight  years'  stay.  A  brother  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  became 
governor  in  1813.  His  tyrannical  conduct,  however,  in  refus- 
ing to  call  the  Legislature  together  for  four  years,  and  in  seek- 
ing the  arrest  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  colony  to  the  king,  caused  so 
much  agitation,  that  he  was  recalled  in  1824,  and  Colonel 
Ready  appointed  in  his  place.  During  his  administration,  a 
census  of  the  inhabitants  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  Gatholid 
disabilities  removed.  By  his  excellent  qualities  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  inhabitants.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Young, 
who  was  appointed  in  1830.  During  his  adniini&tration  tLe 
agitation  for  a  separation  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  and  for  responsible  government,  commenced. 

8.  Progress  of  Events  from  1834  to  1850. — Governor  Young, 
having  died  in  1835,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Harvey  in  1836.. 
Sir  John,  having  been  transferred  to  New  Brunswick,  was 
faucceeded  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  in  1837.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  Legislative  Council  was  remodelled.  A  separate 
Executive  Council,  of  nine  members,  was  formed,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  twelve  appointed,  exclusive  of  the  Chief  Justice, 


QTTBSTiotrs.— l/t  hat  Is  said  of  immigration T  Give  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  prinoipal  events  which  toolc  place  fl^m  1770  to  1883— and  also 
from  1834  to  1850.    Who  were  the  island  governors  daring  those  years  f 
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who  retired  from  it  Sir  Gharles  having  boen  appointed  to  the 
West  Indies,  Sir  H.  V.  Huntlej  eucoeeded  him  in  1841.  In 
that  year  a  census  was  taken.  In  1842,  education  was  great! j 
promoted.  In  1834  the  Colonial  Building  was  commenced ; 
and  in  1846  a  geological  survey  of  the  inland  was  made. 
Governor  Huntley  having  retired,  Sir  Donald  Campbell  was 
appointed  in  1847.  In  that  year  the  House  of  Assembly 
pasyed  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  introduo 
tion  into  the  Province  of  Responsible  Government.  In  184& 
a  census  was  taken.  Further  contests  took  place  with  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject  of  responsible  government,  in  thc> 
midst  of  which  Governor  Campbell  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Alexander  Bannerman  in  1850. 

9.  Progress  of  EomUfrom  1860  to  1864.— In  1861,  during 
Governor  Bannerman's  administration,  responisible  government 
«fas  fully  introduced  into  the  island.  In  1862  an  important 
Act  establishing  free  education  was  passed.  In  1863,  an 
act  establishing  universal  Buffrage  was  passed.  Governor 
Bannerman  having  been  removed  to  the  Bahamas,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Dominick  Daly  (formerly  Secretary  of  Canada) 
in  1854.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  to  give  effect  to 
Lord  Elgin's  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States.  In 
the  same  year  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  members.  In  1856  a 
Normal  school  was  established.  In  186V  an  agitation  com- 
menced on  the  question  (which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
in  1860)  of  regulating  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  com* 
mbn  schools.  Governor  Daly  having  retired,  he  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Governor  Dundas  in  1859.  In  1860,  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  also  increased  from  twelve  to 
seventeen.  Three  acts  were  passed  during  this  year  for  im- 
proving education  in  the  island.  The  memorable  visit  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  also  took  place  in  1860, 
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QuKSTioNS.— Giro  •  sketch  of  th«  progrera  of  the  prineipal  erenta 
which  occurred  in  Prince  Edward  Island  lh)m  1834  to  1860— end  from 
185U  to  1860.    What  occurred  in  1857,  and  what  erent  took  place  In  1860f 
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and  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
An  important  Gonunission  was  appointed  this  year  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  land-queslion,  with  a  view  to  suggest  a 
fair  and  equitable  mode  of  converting  the  leaseholds  into  free- 
holds. In  1861)  the  Commissioners  presented  a  minute  and 
valuable  report  on  the  subject  In  the  meantime^  general  pros- 
perity has  since  prevailed,  and  every  effort  is  now  made  to  de- 
velop the  intellectual  and  physical  resources  of  the  island.  In 
1864,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  several  British 
Provinces  was  held  at  Gharlottetown  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  uniting  all  the  Provinces  under  one  Confederation.  Great 
unanimity  on  the  subject  prevailed.  Subsequent  meeti  ngs  were 
held  by  the  delegates  at  Hali&x  and  Quebec  in  the  same  year. 
The  feeling  in  fiskvour  of  Confederation  is  not,  however,  strong 
iu  Prince  Edward  Island.  -  ^* 

10.  The  Oovemora  of  Prince  Edward  Island  have  been: 

Col.J.  Rendy 183i 

Sir  A.  W.Young 1931 

Sir  John  Harvey 1836 

Sir  G.  A.  Fitzroy 188i 

Sir  U.V.Huntley   1841 

Sir  Donald  Campbell 1847 

Sir  Alexander  Banuerman. . . .  1851 

Sir  Dominick  Daly 18M 

George  Duada»,]il«q 1868 


WhUe  part  of  Neva  Seotia. 

Mor  tagtie  Wilmot,  Eaa 1763 

Lord  WiUiam  Campbell 1765 

A$  a  $tparate  Province. 

Walter  Patterson,  Eaq 1770 

Gen.  E.  Fanning 1786 

Col.  J.  F.  W.  Desbarres 1805 

CbarlesD.  Smith,  Era 1813 


iHi  w..>.  CHAPTER  XLI. 

Sketch  of  the  Civil  Government  and  Education  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Primdpal  Bnbjeets  of  tMi  Cliapter. 
Civil  Oovemment — Edueaiion — Climuief  etc 

1.  CHvil  Government, — ^While  attached  to  Nova  Scotiai  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  under  the  government  of  that  Province. 
After  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia^  in  1770,  it  had  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own.  The  Governor  was  appointed  by,  and  repre- 
sented the  Sovereign.  He  was  aided  in  his  administration 
by  an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  of  six  members,  ap- 

Qtrssnoira.— Give  a  aketeh  of  the  progreM  of  eventa  from  1800  to  1866. 
What  eomminion  was  appointed?  Mention  the  names  of  the  principal 
govamors  •!  Prinoe  Edward  Island.   To  what  does  chapter  ;*u  relate! 
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pointed  by  the  Grown  for  life,  and  by  a  House  of  Assembly  (first 
elected  for  seven  years  in  1773)  of  18  members.  In  1833  the 
term  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  elected 
was  reduced  from  seven  to  four  years.  In  1839  the  Executive 
ttnd  Legislative  Council  ceased  to  be  one  body.  From  this 
Vime  the  Executive  Council  appointed  to  aid  the  Governor  in 
ihe  execution  of  the  laws  consisted  of  not  more  than  ninemera- 
h&cBf  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve,  exclusive  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  now  ceased  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  Council  > 
In  1851|  Responsible  Government  was  introduce  1,  Under  this 
aystem  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  became  respon- 
Bible  to  the  Legislature  in  which  they  had  seats,  on  the  official 
acts  of  the  Governor.  They  also  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  government  under  his  direction. 
In  1856  ihe  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly  were  increased 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty,  and  in  1859  the  members  of  the 
L^islative  Council  were  increased  from  twelve  to  seventeen. 

2.  JEdtu;ation.-^On  the  first  distribution  of  the  lands  in  the 
island,  thirty  acres  were  reserved  in  each  township  for  a 
schoolmaster.  No  public  school  was,  however,  opened  until 
1821,  when  a  National  School  was  opened  in  Charlottetown. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  Board  of  Education  was  appointed 
for  the  island,  and  in  1836  a  central  academy  was  also  opened  in 
Charlottetown.  In  the  followingyear  (1837)  a  visitor  or  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  appointed  for  the  island.  In  1848  a  visitor 
was  appointed  for  each  county ;  and  in  1852  a  free  education 
Act  was  passed,  and  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  education  in  the 
island.  In  1853  a  visitor  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  island 
was  again  appointed.  In  1856  a  normal  school  was  established 
at  Charlottetown,  and  in  1857  an  agitation  arose  as  to  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  In  1860  the  Legislature 
passed  an  Act  to  improve  the  condition  of  public  schools,  and 
to  authorise  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  them.    It  also  passed  an 
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Quwnoira.'-GiTe  an  aoooimt  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Prinoe  Ed- 
ward bland.  Wkat  eflbrti  were  fltet  made  to  Introdaee  ednoatien  into 
tiM  island  r  Give  a  iketoh  of  ttie  edttoatlonal  progress  Drom  1866  to  1898. 
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Act  to  establish  the  Prince  ofWales'  College  in  honour  of  Hia 
Royal  Highness'  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  in  that  year. 

3.  Climate* — The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  continent.  The  air  is  dry  and 
bracing.  Fogs  are  rare ;  and  winter,  thoagh  cold,  is  agreeable. 
Summer,  owing  to  the  insular  character  of  the  country,  ia 
tempered  by  the  searbreezes.    The  autumn  is  beautiful. 

4.  Broditcia, — The  soi^  is  free  from  rock,  easy  of  tillage,  and 
very  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  fisheries  are  productive. 

6.  Commerce*'— 'The  Oommerce  of  the  island  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  its  agricultural  produce,  timber,  ships,  and  fish, 
for  British  and  American  products.  Annual  value  of  exports 
nearly.$7,100,000',  imports  $1,500,000;  annual  revenue  about 
1200,000;  public  debt  about  $260,000. 

6.  Manufacturea. — The  manufactures  are  chiefly  for  domestic 
use.  Ship-building  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  enterprise. 
The  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 

7.  Post  Offices, — ^The  island  is  130  miles  long  by  about  34 
wide,  and  there  are  about  ninety  postoffices  established.  The 
inland  rate  of  postage  is  two  pence  sterling;  revenue  about 
$10,000.  There  are  about  fifi^y  miles  of  telegraph, — connea<> 
log  the  island  with  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland. 

PartIx. 

chapter  xlh. 

The  Pbotinob  of  Newfoundlavd. 

(So  called  from  being  the  flrtt  land  "  fbund  **  in  the  New  World  by 

Sir  John  Cabot.) 

8ixe,  less  than  one-third  that  of  Upper  Canada,  or  equal  to  a  fq.  of  246  m. 

Oboqsafrioax.  ISTBonuonos. 

1.  Noted  For, — ^Newfoundland  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  and 
for  being  the  first  British  colony  established  in  America. 


QirxsTiom.— Give  adcetch  of  the  olimate— prodnet»— and  oommerce  ot 
the  island.  What  is  said  of  tlie  maaoilMitiures  and  poBiK>Ace8  of  P.  E.  1.  r 
To  what  does  Part  IX  relate?  How  did  Newfoundland  reoeivo  Iti  name! 
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2.  Po8itifm^^''thiB  island  is  tlid  largesiln  tlie  North  Ameri> 
cau  6ea%  and 
lies  at  the  en- 
trance to  the 
Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  It 
is  triangular 
in  shape^  and 
is  about  1,200  i 
m.  in  circum* 
/erence.  Its 
length  is  400 
m.,  its  great- 
est width  300.         Apiiearaneeof  Newfbnndlftnd  fh>in  a  B«nooii. 

3.  Physical  Features. — ^The  coast-line  is  pierced  by  many 
dne  bays  and  harbours.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  by 
numerous  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  mossy  marshes,  and  barren 
rocky  ridges,  especially  along  the  western  coast. 

History  of  the  Islaku  of  Newfoundland. 
Principal  Snbjsets  of  this  Chapter. 

Indiana — Discooenf — Fisheries — Expedition — Settlement — 

Government — Wars, 

4.  The  Bed  Indians. — ^An  Algonquin  tribe,  called  Bffiothic, 
or  Bethuck,  with  some  Esquimaux  Indians,  occupied  the  Island 
of  Newfoundland  when  Sebastian  Cabot  first  visited  it.  Their 
food  then  was  raw  flesh.  They  resided  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Exploits  river,  but  are  now  extinct  They  were  ruth- 
lessly exterminated  by  the  Micmac  Indians  and  the  whites, 
irho  waged  perpetual  warfare  against  them.  The  Micmacs 
having  painted  their  persons  with  the  red  ochre  found  in  the 
island,  received  the  name  of  the  '^  Bed  Indians.''  Their  mode 
of  capturing  deer  was  ingenious.     They  cut  down  trees  on 

QvEBTXons.— Wbat  hi  flie  iposltlon  and  sbape  of  Kewfonndland  ?  Det> 
•ribe  its  physical  ibatures.  Mention  the  prinelpal  rabjects  of  ehap.  zui. 
What  is  said  of  tbo  Bieothic,  Esquimaux,  and  Micmac,  or  Bed  Indians? 
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either  bank  of  a  river,  so  as  to  form  a  brush  fence,  leaving 
openings,  at  intervals,  through  which  the  deer  must  pass-— in 
doing  which,  these  unsuspecting  animals  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  hunter.  There  are  now  very  few  Indians,  if  any,  on 
the  island. 

6.  Northern  Discovery, — ^It  is  supposed  that  Newfoundland, 
or  Heliuland,  was  originally  discovered  by  Biarne,  son  of 
Heriulf  Bardson,  a  follower  of  Eric  the  Bed,  Earl  of  Norway, 
who,  in  the  year  986,  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Greenland. 
Leif,  son  of  the  Earl,  is  said  to  have  made  a  second  visit  in 
the  year  1000,  and  to  have  gone  as  far  south  as  Vinland 
(Massachusetts),  **  a  place  of  grapes.''  Thorwold,  brother  of 
Leif,  reached  Vinland  in  1002,  but,  returning  home,  fell  in  with 
the  Skrelling,  or  Esquimaux  Indians,  and  was  killed.  His 
brother  Thorstein  sought  to  recover  his  body,  but  failed.  In 
1004,  Thorfinn,  a  person  of  illustrious  lineage,  is  also  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  to  Heliuland,  Markland  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  Vinland.  These  statements  are  disputed ;  but  they  are 
supported  bj  varims  Authorities. 

€  tiMM/f»  V'Mf^every. — Columbus,  having  in  vain  applied  to 
King  ileury  Vil  of  England  to  become  the  patron  of  his  great 
enterprise,  was  compelled  at  length  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  King, 
and  especially  of  the  Queen,  of  Spain.  Afler  his  famous  dis* 
covery  was  known,  Henry  was  chagrined  at  his  own  supine- 
ness,  and  he  then  resolved  to  retrieve  his  error.  He  therefore 
in  May,  1497,  despatched  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  the  west.  On  the  24th  June,  they  reached 
a  point  on  the  American  coast,  cither  liabrador,  or  more 
probably  Newfoundland,  to  which,  as  the  land  first  seen, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vista.  Owing  to  the  quantities 
of  cod-fish  on  the  coast,  they  called  the  place  Bac-ca-la-os 
(which  was  the  local,  as  well  as  the  Breton,  name  for  cod-fish). 
(See  page  23.)    This  name  is  still  given  to  a  small  island  off 


QuBBTiovs.— WDio  flrst  dlMorered  New^nndltnd  In  986?  Mention  tH 
dlsoovertea  of  ;;he  Northmen.  What  led  to  Cabot's  voyage?  Give  9\ 
MOonnt  of  his  discover}-  of  Newfoundland.    What  places  wore  visitei  f 
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the  northern  point  of  the  Avalon  peninsula^  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  precise  spot  ''first  seen"  by  the  Gabots. 
In  the  manuscript  records  of  the  payments  out  of  Henry  VII's 
''privy  purse/'  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  inte- 
resting one  of  "£10,"  paid  on  the  10th  of  August,  1497,  "to 
hym  that  found  the  New  Isle."  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  became  a  celebrated  navigator,  again  visited  the  island, 
and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay. 

7.  CortereaVa  Visit — First  Fisheries. — ^In  1600,  Gaspard  Cor- 
tereal,  a  Portuguese,  visited  the  island.  He  gave  to  Con- 
ception Bay  and  Portugal  Cove  the  names  they  still  bear. 
His  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the  banks,  mduced 
the  Portuguese,  in  1602,  to  establish  the  fisheries,  which 
have  since  become  so  famous  and  productive.  The  French, 
Spaniards,  and  English  soon  followed ;  and  in  1617,  there  were 
60  vessels  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  In  1678  this  number 
had  increased  to  400.  The  Portuguese  soon  after  ceased 
to  visit  the  coast,  leaving  the  fisheries  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  and  the  English. 

8.  VerazzanCa  Visit, — ^In  1626,  John  Verazzani  visited  the 
island,  and  carefully  examined  2,000  miles  of  the  adjacent 
ooast.  Upon  his  examination  and  report,  the  French  laid 
•laim  to  the  whole  country,  as  forming  part  of  New  France. 

9.  Cartier's  Visit — ^In  1634,  Jacques  Cartier  went  partially 
around  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  on  his  way  to  Canada; 
and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  scenery  of  the  cape  whicb 
he  first  saw,  that  he  called  it  "Bonavista," — a  name  it  sulk 
bears.  Sailing  northwards  of  Newfoundland,  he  passed 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

10.  Gilberfs  Expedition. — During  the  memorable  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  London,  Bristol,  and  other  English  ports 
actively  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  At  this  time 
the  question  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India  occupied  public 


QtrBariONB.— Mention  t!i«  historioal  records  of  the  diaooverj.  Wlio 
followed  Cabot  f  What  nations  engaged  in  the  fisheries  r  Were  other 
visits  made  to  the  island.  What  led  to  Sir  llumphveT  Gilbert's  exxtodition  f 
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attention.  Goloiuzation  too,  bad  its  ardent  promoters.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  friends  to  this  scheme  in  England  wac 
Sir  Walter  Ilaleigh|*  whose  name  is  so  memorable  in  the  early 

history  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
With  his  half-brother,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  he  obtained  a 
charter  of  colonization  from  the 
Queen.  The  first  expedition 
which  sailed  met  with  disaster, 
and  returned.  Sir  Walter  wa^ 
to  have  accompanied  the  se 
"Cond,  but  sickness  in  his  ship 
prevented  him.  It  sailed,  how 
ever,  for  Newfoundland;  and 
in  August  1583,  Sir  Humphrey 
Blr  Walter  Balelgh.  Gilbert  landed,  after  a  slight 

opposition,  at  St.  Johns,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Collecting  the 
masters,  merchants,  and  artisans  whom  he  had  brought 
with  him,  he  read  his  commission,  and  afterwards  promul- 
gated several  laws.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  unfor* 
tunately  shipwrecked  and  lest  his  life  near  the  Azores.f 

*  Sir  Walter  Bsletgh  wu  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1562.  He  was  distin* 
foished  as  a  oourtier,  soldier,  diplomatist,  literary  man,  and  travoUer. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him.  Alter  her 
death,  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  by  the  king's  orders,  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  of  London  for  fifteen  years.  Here  he  wrote  "The 
History  of  the  World"  and  other  books.  At  length,  in  1616,  he  was 
released,  and  appointed  to  oommaiid  an  expedition  to  South  America. 
Being  nnsuccessfhl,  James  I  cruelly  had  him  executed  under  his  old  sen- 
tence.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  Europe. 

t  The  story  of  hio  death  ii  a  very  touching  one :  He  liad  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  "  Squirrel,"  a  little  vessel  of  only  ton  tons.  As  he  neared  the 
Azores,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  engulphed  his  vessel.  When  last 
seen  by  those  on  board  hie  companion  ship,  he  was  sitting  on  the  dock 
witti  a  book  before  him.  His  last  words  heard  were,  **  Cheer  up,  boys : 
we  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land  i" 

Qi7MTioxra.—€^ive  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Baldgh's  career.  Give  av 
aeooont  of  Sir  H.  Gilbert's  expedition?  What  did  he  do  on  his  arrival 
in  Newfoundland  r     Mention  the  inotdont  connected  with  Us  death 
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In  1575  Martin  Frobisher,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer,  vinited 
Labrudor,  and  it  is  supposed  Newfoundland  also.  In  1686, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  Toj^age  to  Newfoundland,  and  cap- 
tured some  Portuguese  ships  fherci  which  were  laden  with 
flsli,  oil,  and  Ainu 

11.  Qujfs  Expedition, — ^In  1610,  James  I  granted  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  forty  others,  a  patent  to  colonize  the  island.  Thej 
uent  John  Guy,  from  Bristol,  who  established  a  colony  at 
Conception  Bay.  He  undertook  a  survey  of  the  coast,  and 
Wd  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Red  Indians;  but  after  a 
irhile  sickness  compelled  Guy  and  some  of  his  party  to  give 
up  the  project  and  return  to  England. 

12.  WTdtbounu^a  Admiraliy  Courts, — In  1614,  permanent 
dwelling-houses  were  first  erected  in  Newfoundland  |  and  in 
1616  Oapt  Whitboume  was  despatched  to  the  island,  by  the 
Admiralty,  to  hold  courts,  empanel  juries,  and  settle  fishery 
disputes.  Whitbourne  alsoy  in  1617,  planted  a  Welsh  colony 
at  a  place  named  Cambriol,  now  called  Little  Britain. 

13.  BdlHmort^M  Colony, — ^In  1622,  Sir  George  Calvert,  after- 
Vrards  Lord  Baltimore,  while  Secretary  of  State,  obtained  letters 
patent  from  James  If  granting  to  him  the  entire  peninsula 
which  is  formed  by  the  Bays  of  Placentia  and  Trinity.  This 
extensive  peninsula  he  erected  into  a  province,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Avalon — ^which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Glas- 
tonbury, where  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  England. 
He  appointed  Capt.  Wynne  local  governor,  who  fixed  his  resi^ 
dence  at  Ferryland.  Lord  Baltimore  also  resided  there  fox 
some  time;  but  finding  the  soil  and  climate  unfavourable,  and 
the  French  inhabitants  hostile,  he  went,  in  1628,  to  Virginia; 
but  not  liking  it,  he  selected  a  spot  nearer  to  the  sea-coast. 
Here,  after  his  death,  in  1632,  a  patent  (from  Charles  I)  was 
issued  to  his  son,  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore,*  under  which 

•  Cedl,  Seeond  Lord  Baltimore,  saeoeeded  to  his  fltther's  title  in  1681 

QtrxsnovB.— What  ia  said  of  Gnj's  expedition  in  1610  f  What  ooeorred 
ji  1614?  What  did  Whitbonme  do  in  1615  and  1617?  Mention  the 
•onneotlon  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  with  tiie  history  of  Newfonndlaud.  ^ 
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was  founded  tbe  colony  of  Mary- 
land.   In  this  Boman  Catholio 

^colony,  the  utmost  toleration  was^ 

allowed  to  the  inhabitants  in  reli- 

gioufl  matters,  while  in  the  New 

England  colonies  it  was  denied  at 

the  same  time  to  all  but  the  d<^ 

minant  party.    The  name  Balti* 

more  was  given  to  the  capital  of^ 

the  new  colony.*    Having  aban- 
doned his  estates  in  Newfoundland 

during  the  Protectorate  of  Grom-  Cedl,  Moond  Lord  Baltlmora. 

well|  they  were  restored  to  him  in  1660.    In  1764  (nearly  a 

century  afterwards)  his  heirs  claimed  the  peninsula,  but  the 

claim  was  disallowed. 
14.  French  Tribute,— Ta  1626,  the  French  established  a 

colony  at  Placentia,  which  led  to  many  disputes;  and  in  1634. 

rather  than  relinquish  the  fisheries,  they  agreed,  for  the  pn* 
vilege  of  fishing,  to  pay  five  per  cent,  tribute  on  all  the  fish 
taken.    The  impost  continued  for  forty  years. 

16.  Kerik's  Settlement— In  1664,  Sir  David  Eertk  obtained 
a  grant,  and  established  a  settlement.    In  1663,  there  were 
fifteen  British  settlements,  and  about  four  hundred  fkmiliec 
on  the  island.    They  would  have  rapidly  increased,  but  for  th* 
oppressive  conduct  of  those  who  monopolized  the  fisheries. 

16.  Svbaiitute  for  Oavemmeni, — ^Newfoundland  being  re 
garded  in  early  times  as  a  mere  fishing-station  for  various 

Be  appointed  his  brother  Leonard  first  governor  of  Maryland.  He  died 
in  1676.  The  colony  remained  in  the  possesaion  of  the  Calvert  fiunily 
Bntil  the  American  revolution. 

*  In  1768-65  the  boundary-line  between  Maryland  and  PennsylTania 
waa  laid  down  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon— two  English 
astronomers.— Eyer  since,  the  phrase  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"  has  !•• 
dicated  the  boundary  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

QuxsTioim.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  Mention  th«> 
contrast  in  religious  liberty  between  Virginia  and  New  £ngland.  What  is 
said  of  Mason  and  Di^on'i  line— French  tribute— and  Kertk's  sottlcmenU 
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European  navigators  and  traders,  no  sj  tem  of  govemment,  of 
even  of  police,  was  establiHlied  on  the  island.  At  length,  i| 
103'.).  Charles  I  gave  directions  for  the  introduction  of  some 
system  of  government,  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  crime,  &c* 
Rules  were  laid  dOiwn  for  the  guidance  of  the  trading  fisher* 
men }  and  the  mayors  of  some  of  the  English  seaports  were 
authorised  to  take  cognisance  of  certain  crimes  committed  on 
the  island.  In  1669,  <' Fishing  Admirals,"  or  such  masters 
of  convoy  or  fishing  vessels  as  should  first  arrive  on  the  coast 
in  each  season,  were  to  have  the  power  in  such  places  to  exe* 
cute  the  law ;  but  ignorai^ce  and  partiality  generally  charac* 
terised  their  decisions.  Efforts  were  for  a  time  made  by  the 
inhabitants  to  induce  the  King  to  appoint  a  governor  for  the 
colony ;  but  the  merchants  connected  with  the  fisheries,  wish- 
ing to  discourage  settlement,  steadily  resisted  this  desire  of 
Ute  colonists.  The  contest  for  and  against  the  appointment 
<.f  a  governor  became  at  length  so  strong  that  the  King 
directed  that  both  parties  should  be  heard  by  counsel.  Nothing 
iivrther,  however,  was  done;  and  the  war  with  France  and  her 
(;n0roachments  in  Newfoundland  prevented  any  settled  scheme 
ir6m  being  adopted. 

17.  Islander$  Deported, — ^In  the  meantime,  the  jealousy  of 
the  merchant  fishing-traders  against  the  settlements  already 
ibrmcd  in  Newfoundland  was  so  great,  that  orders  were  even 
lent  out  to  break  up  the  settlements  on  the  island  and  remove 
the  islanders }  but  Sir  John  Berry,  one  of  the  convoy  captains, 
A  humane  man,  remonstrated ;  and  in  1676  the  King  ordered 
that  the  removals  should  cease.  Further  emigration  to  the 
island  was,  however,  forbidden. 

IS.'-The  War  <f  1692-8.— The  continued  recriminations 
between  the  rival  colonies  at  length  resulted  in  a  mutual 
determination  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  to  contest 
each  other's  power  to  gain  entire  possession  of  the  island 

QuESTXOirB.— How  WM  gorornment  eKtabllshedf  What  efibrts  wer« 
made  to  establish  a  fixed  government  in  the  island.  What  is  said  of  the  at- 
tempted deport«tion  of  the  islanden?  What  brought  on  the  war  of  1688^  ( 
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and  its  fiflherlei.  Th«  French  poet  at  Placentia  wa^  attacked 
in  1692)  bat  the  Governor  made  a  spirited  and  ftncccssful 
defence.  In  retaliation,  the  French  under  Iberville  (from 
Canada)  and  Brouillon,  made  two  attacks  upon  St.  John8,  in 
lG96y  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  All  the  other  British 
eettlementa  were  destroyed,  except  those  at  Bonavista  and 
Carbonear,  which  made  a  successful  resistance.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  but  with  little  succeed. 
At  length,  bj  the  treatj  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  French 
restored  all  the  places  they  had  taken  during  the  contcFt,  and 
tlms  ended  the  war  for  a  time. 

19.  l%e  War  qf  the  SueceaHon  revived  hoRtilitien  in  New* 
ibundland.  In  1702,  Queen  Anne  sent  out  Sir  John  Leake, 
who  made  a  successftil  attack  upon  the  French  settlementn, 
Nid  captured  a  number  of  vessels.  In  1 703,  Admiral  Graydon 
fikiled  in  his  attacks  upon  the  French.  In  1705-8,  Placentia 
having  been  reinforced  from  Canada,  and  further  aid  having 
arrived,  the  French  retaliated  with  such  vigour,  that,  with 
occasional  reverses,  they  had  acquired,  in  1708,  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  island.  The  brave  fishermen  of  Carbonear 
(aided  by  Captain  Underwood),  and  the  fort  at  St.  Johns,  alone 
held  out  St.  Johns  was,  however,  surprised  and  burnt;  and 
the  French  held  possession  of  it  until  1713,  when,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  Louis  XTV  ceded  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  to 
England,  retaining  only  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
off  the  southern  coast 


CHAPTER  XLm. 
Bistort  of  thsIslahd  or  NswfoundlAkd  from  1828  to  1864. 

Prlndpal  Snbjeets  of  this  Chapter, 

Chvemmmi  EstabUthed^Seoen  Yeari  Wiar^Reooluiun^^ 
Conspiracy^  War  Again^FirogreM, 

1.  Separate  Provinee. — ^In  1728,  through  the  laudable  exer- 


QVBsnon.— What  of  fhe  traatj  ofie97r  Give  s  tketeh  of  the  prograsi 
if  tlM  ooatflit  firom  1708  until  tho  trtfttj  of  Utrecht  In  17U.  For  what  did 
tlMt  treaty  provide?   Mention  the  prinelpal  tatjeott  of  ehapter  zuo. 
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iions  of  Loni  Vere  noauolcrk,  oommodon  on  the  Biatiori; 
Newfoundland  was  separated  Arom  the  nominal  government  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  made  a  distinot  province.  Captain  Osborne 
was  appointed  itH  first  Governor,  under  the  new  oonstitution, 
with  power  to  appoint  magistrates  and  organize  a  government. 
He  divideil  tlie  island  into  districts,  and  introduced  several 
salutary  reforms  into  the  administration  of  the  1aws|  not^ 
however,  without  strong  opposition  from  the  trading  mer- 
chants, who  upheld  the  authority  of  the  '^  fishing  admirals." 

3.  Seven  Years'  War. — So  unprotected  was  the  island  led  dur- 
ing this  war,  that  in  1761  a  merchant  brig  had  to  be  equipped 
for  its  defence;  and  in  1762,  a  French  fleet  surprised  and  cap- 
tured St.  Johns.  Capt.  Graves,  the  new  Governor,  then  on  his 
way  from  England  to  Placentia,  despatched  a  sloop  to  Admiral 
Lord  Colville,  at  Halifax,  for  help.  Lord  Oolviile  at  once 
nailed  from  Halifax  and  recaptured  St.  Johns.  The  noble  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Garland,  in  provision- 
ingi  under  great  difilculties,  the  garrisons  of  Ferry  land  and 
Carbonear,  and  rendering  other  services  during  this  war,  was 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  British  Government.  In  1763, 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  confirmed  the  Utrecht  treaty  of 
1713,  again  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  its  evils. 

4.  Labrador  Annexed. — ^In  1 763,  the  Labrador  coast,  from 
Hudson's  Strait  to  the  west  end  of  Anticosti,  including  that 
island  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  were  politically  annexed  to 
Newfoundland.  They  were,  however,  in  1773,  restored  to  the 
government  of  Quebec;  but,  in  1809,  re-annexed  to  Newfound- 
land.   They  are  now  attached  to  the  government  of  Canada.* 

•  This  interesting  gronp  of  Islands  lies  in  abont  the  middle  of  the  Guli 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Amherst^  the  most  important  Island,  is  about  60  miles 
from  Prince  Edward  island,  60  i>om  Gape  Breton,  120  i^om  Newfound- 
land, and  160  from  Canada.  The  other  principal  islands  are:  Entry, 
Grindstone,  Allright,Gro88e  Isle,  and  Byron.  The  Bird  Bocks  lie  50  miles 
north  of  Amherst  Isle.   The  Magdalen  Islands  were  ceded  to  England 

QuBSnosrs.^What  OTMits  ooennred  in  1728?  Mention  the  principal 
occonencea  of  the  SeTen  Years'  War.  What  If  said  of  the  annexation 
•f  lAbrador  to  the  Magdalen  Islands?   Ulrs  an  account  of  theae  island!. 
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Oook,  the  celebrated  navigator,  took  part,  in  1762,  in  the 
re-capture  of  St.  Johns  from  the  French,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  until  1767  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador. 

6.  Pallisei'a  Act — ^In  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  ap- 
pointed Governor.  His  administration  was  highly  beneficial 
to  the  island,  and  his  maritime  regulations,  with  a  little  modi- 
fication, were,  in  1775,  passed  into  a  law.  The  British  naviga- 
tion lawp  were,  in  1765,  extended  to  Newfoundlaud,  and  a 
custom-house  established  on  the  island. 

6.  American  lievolution. — ^In  1774,  the  Americans  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  food  to  Newfoundland,  because  the 
islanders  would  not  aid  their  cause.  By  the  greatest  exertions 
on  the  part  of  England  (then  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  her  revolted  American  colonies),  the  inhabitants 
were,  however,  saved  from  starvation.  Being  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  the  French  and  American  privateers  harassed 
the  colonists  and  destroyed  their  property,  when  not  protected 
l}y  the  English  cruisers.  But  at  length  the  treaty  with  the 
separated  colonies,  in  1783,  restored  peace  to  Newfoundland. ' 

7.  Mutinous  Conspiracy  of  1800. — ^For  some  time  after  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  a  spirit  of  lawless  disaffection  spread 
among  the  floating  population  of  St.  Johns,  and  extended  even 
to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which  had  been  raised  in  the  island. 
Tlirough  the  wise  discretion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
O'Donnell  the  plot  was  discovered  and  its  ringleaders  punished. 
So  grateful  were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  the 
good  bishop  for  his  loyal  and  successful  efforts  in  aiding  Gen. 

by  France  in  1763,  and  granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffln  (a  natire  of 
Massachusetts)  in  1798.  They  now  belong  to.  his  nephew.  Admiral  J.  T. 
Coffin.  The  population  is  nearly  8,000,  made  up  chiefly  of  fishermen  and 
their  families.  The  annual  value  of  tho  exports  from  the  islands  is 
nearly  9300,000.  Schools  have  of  late  been  established  in  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group. 

QUBBnovB.— Describe  FaUiser'i  Act  What  occurred  In  the  island 
during  tho  Auerican  Revolution?  Give  the  particnlana  of  the  mutinoni 
•onipiraej  of  1800.    How  did  Bishop  O'Donnsll  Nek  to  counteract  it? 
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Skerret  to  frustrate  the  plot  against  their  lives  and  property, 
that  they  united  in  a  petition  to  the  King  to  confer  upon  the 
bishop  some  act  of  royal  favour.  The  petition  was  granted; 
and  a  pension  of  £50  sterling  a  year  was  conferred  upon  this 
excellent  prelate  during  his  life. 

8.  Disasters. — ^In  1775,  the  island  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
storm.  The  sea  rose  twenty. feet;  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all 
sizes  were  driven  on  shore^  inland  property  was  destroyed,  and 
about  300  persons  lost  their  lives.  In  1812-13  a  famine 
occurred,  which  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  arrival  of  wheat 
and  flour  firom  Canada;  in  1816,  St.  Johns  was  nearl^r  de. 
stroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $500,000.  In  1817,  two  other  fires 
occurred  in  St.  Johns,  destroying  property  and  provisions  to 
the  value  of  $2,000,000.  A  great  scarcity  of  food  was  th^ 
consequence.  Many  riots  occurred.  England  sent  relief  and 
the  citizens  of  Boston  frei^ted  a  ship  with  food  for  the  sufter- 
ers,  and  thus  almost  wiped  off  the  stain  of  1774.  In  1832, 
Harbour  Grace  was  burned.  In  June,  1846,  another  destructive 
fire  visited  St.  Johns,  and  about  2,000  houses  were  destroyed. 
.England,  as  well  as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  sent  large  contributions  to  relieve 
the  suffering  caused  by  this  disastrous  fire.  In  September,  a 
fiirious  hurricane  ravaged  the  coast.  Much  property  and 
many  lives  were  lost.  {  -- >« - 

9.  War  again, — In  1793,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  and,  before  it  terminated,  the  American 
republic  also  declared  war,  in  1812.  In  1796,  the  town  at  the 
Bay  of  Bulls  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French  vice- 
admiral  ;  but  the  energy  of  the  Governor,  Sir  James  Wallace, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  prevented  any  further 
captures  being  made  by  him.  The  war  was  in  other  respects 
advantageous  to  the  trade  of  Newfoundland.  It  end^  in 
1814,  when  treaties  of  peace  were  signed.   Depression  in  trade 

Questions.— Wbat  wm  given  to  the  Bishop  f  Give  an  aooount  of  the 
vhief  disasters  related  above— of  the  more  important  events  which  oo- 
Mrred  from  im  to  }m.   JiQW  4i4  the  war  of  1783  a^bot  New&ondland? 
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imniciliately  followed;  but  it  revived  again  in  1818.    In  1819, 
a  ilshcry  convention  was  concluded  with  the  United  States. 

10.  Social  Progre88.-^ln  1803,  charity  and  Sunday  echoola 
were  introduced  and  benevolent  societies  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Waldcgrave,  aided  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and 
the  Protestant  clergy.  In  1805,  a  post  office  was  established 
at  St.  Johns;  in  1806,  a  newspaper  was  issued — now  there  are 
nine;  in  1808,  volunteer  militia  were  enrolled;  in  1808-11, 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  native 
tribes,  but  fear  on  their  part  prevented  it;  in  1810,  Governor 
Duckworth  made  a  tour  as  far  as  Labrador,  with  the  same 
object;  in  1822,  an  effort  was  made  by  W.  E.  Gormack,  Esq.,' 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1824-6,  an  improved 
system  of  judiciary  was  introduced  $  in  1828,  the  St.  Johns 
roads,  first  constructed  by  Governor  Gower  in  1806,  were 
greatly  improved ;  in  1830,  a  court-house  and  the  government 
house  were  erected;  in  1836,  a  banking-house  was  established ; 
in  1839,  a  geological  survey  was  undertaken;  the  Bomai; 
Catholic  cathjsdral  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  the  Pro 
testant  Episcopal  cathedral  in  1843;  in  1844,  the  first  mail 
steam-packet  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  Johns;  in  1845,  ga» 
light  was  first  used  in  the  island ;  in  1846,  an  act  required  the 
houses  on  two  principal  streets,  parallel  to  the  harbour,  to  be 
built  of  brick  or  stone ;  in  1847,  St  Johns  was  supplied  with 
water,  agriculture  encouraged,  a  public  library  and  mechanics* 
institutes  founded;  in  1858,  the  ocean  telegraph  with  Europ« 
was  successfully  opened ;  but  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  probably 
from  injury  to  the  submerged  cable,  it  ceased  to  operate. 
Various  improvements  in  the  island  have  rapidly  followed, 
and  Newfoundland  bids  fair  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

11.  Political  Progress. — ^In  1830,  the  civil  disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  removed.  Want  of  harmony  between 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  established  in  1832,  as  well  as 


QuBSTioirs.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  social  progress  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland from  1803  to  1810.  Mention  the  principal  events  ol  interest 
^hioh  oeourrod  in  tl^o  i8liM)4  ff uw  18^  ^  1S&8.  Wiiat  teluf >^<i(>b  ^ha  \u<^ 
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election  eontests,  led  to  strong  political  dissensionB,  both  be* 
cween  individuals  and  the  local  newspapers^  and  many  acts  of 
personal  violence  occurred  in  1840.  In  1856,  England  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  France  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries. Before  final  ratification,  the  matter  was,  in  1857,  re* 
terred  to  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  for  their  consideration. 
The  colonists  having  strongly  objected  to  the  proposed  con- 
cessions to  France,  England  declined  to  carry  the  fishery 
convention  into  effect.  In  communicating  to  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland  the  articles  of  a  proposed  fishery  convention 
with  France  in  1857,  the  British  Government  nobly  and  dis* 
tinctly  laid  down  the  important  principle,  ^'that  the  consent  of 
the  community  of  Newfoundland  is  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's 
government  as  the  essential  preliminary  to  any  modification 
Hjf  their  territorial  or  maritime  rights."  This  principle  applies 
10  all  the  colonies  alike.  In  1860,  after  the  visit  of  EUs  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  disagreement  arose  on  a 
financial  question,  between  Governor  Bannerman  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  a  new  Executive  Council  was  formed. 
During  the  election  under  its  auspices  in  1861,  serious  rioting 
took  place  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Lives  were  lost  and  property  destroyed }  but  at  length  peace 
was  fully  restored.  Thus  has  Newfoundland  happily  reached 
a  period  in  her  history  that,  under  the  paternal  and  powerful 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  she  may  enjoy  the  highest  political 
and  social  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under  the  pro- 
posed Confederation  of  the  Provinces,  Newfoundland  (having 
given  her  consent  to  it)  will  continue  to  be  a  prosperous  colony. 
12.  Govemora  of  Newfoundland,  —  Newfoundland  is  the 
nearest  to  England  of  the  North  American  Provinces,  as  well 
as  the  oldest  of  all  her  colonies.  Many  distinguished  British 
uaval  captains  have,  firom  time  to  timey  held  the  o^ceof  Goy- 
f  mor  of  the  island,  as  follows : 


Qinnno|;B.--GiTe«  Bketoh  of  the  pollttosl  progren  of  (Ttwflrandlaod 
flrom  1880-60.  Mention  the  event!  which  ooonrrMl  in  180041.  Whatimpor* 
U^t  fishery  oonoession  was  made  to  Newf  d  and  the  other  eoloniet  in  1897? 
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Captain  Onborne. 1729 

Captain  Clinton 1729 

Captain  Vanburgli 1787 

Captain  Lord  J.  Graham 1740 

Captain  Uon.J.  Byng 1741 

Captain  Sir  C.  Hardy 1744 

Captain  Rodney 1749 

Captain  Dralce 1750 

Captain  Bonfoj 1763 

Captain  Dorroll 1765 

Captain  Edwards 1767 

Captain  Webb 1760 

Captain  Graves 1761 

Captain  Sir  Hugh Palliser....  1764 

Captain  Hon.  J.  Byron 1769 

Com.  AIo1ynenx,La,Shuldham  1772 

Commodore  Duff. 1775 

Bear*Admiral  Montague 1776 

Bear-Admiral  Edwards 1779 

Vioe-Admiral  Campbell 1782 

Bear-Admiral  Elliot 1786 


Admiral  Milbanke 1781f 

Koar-Admiralbirliich'd  King  179a 
Admiral  Sir  James  Wallaco . .  179i 
Vice-Admiral        Waldegrave 

(Lord  Radstook) 1797 

Vice-Admiral  Pole 1800 

Vico-Admiral  Gambler. 1802 

Admiral  Sir  £.  Gower 1804 

Admiral  HoUoway 1807 

Vice-Adm'lSirJ  .T.Duckworth  1810 
Tice-Admiral  Sir  R.  G.  Keats  1813 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  F.  Pickmore  1817 
Vlco-Admiral  SirC  Hamilton  1818 
Captain  Sir  T.  J.  Cochrane . . .  1825 

Captain  Prescott 1834 

Major-Gencral  Sir  J.  Harvey..  1841 

Sir  J.  G.  Le  Marchant... 1847 

Ker  B.  Hamilton,  EbO 1862 

Charles  H.  Darling,  ^q 1855 

Sir  Alexander  Bannerman^. . .  1857 
Authuny  Musgrave,  £8<i 1864 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

Civil  Inbtitutionb  of  Newfoundlaio). 

Mndpal  Snlitjeets  of  tbii  Chapter* 

€^l  Choermnent — Educatiotk 

1.  The  ConsUtutifm, — ^From  the  first  settlement  of  Newfound' 
land  until  1728-9.  there  was  no  system  of  government  or  even  of 
police  establishea  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  certain  matters  by  the  ^^  Fishing 
Admirals."  It  was  not  until  1729  that  a  governor  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  island,  with  very  limited  powers.  In  1832,  a 
Legislative  Council  of  nine,  and  a  representative  Assembly  of 
fifteen  members,  was  granted,  and  the  island  divided  into  nine 
electoral  districts.  In  1842,  tLe  Assembly  was  incorporated 
wiUi  the  Council,  and  an  amalgamated  Assembly  of  25  mem- 
bers instituted;  in  1849,  tlie  union  was  dissolved,  and  the  two 
houses  met  separately  j  in  1854,  the  electoral  districts  were 
re-arranged,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  in* 
creased;  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  alsr 
separated  in  1854,  and  responsible  government  fully  estate 
lished.    At  present  the  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  twenty- 


QUBSTiom.— Give  the  names  of  the  principal  governors  of  the  Island. 
To  what  does  chapter  xtrv  relate?  Mention  the  prio'^ipal  subjects  of  it. 
Q\y9  «  slwtob  of  the  eivU  oonstitatlon  of  the  island  of  Nenfottpdlao^^ 
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nine  members,  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve,  and  the 
Executive  Council  of  five. 

2.  Educatumal  Progress. — ^In  1803,  Governor  Gambier^  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  island 
and  the  Protestant,  clergy,  established  a  system  of  Charity 
and  Sunday  Schools.  In  1823,  the  Newfoundland  and  British 
North  American  School  Society  established  "free"  schools. 
In  1836  the  number  of  schools  in  Newfoundland  was  only  79. 
In  1843,  the  first  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  island  was  divided  into  school  districts, 
and  a  board  of  seven  members  appointed  in  each  district  to 
manage  the  schools.  A  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Board 
was  appointed  when  the  numbers  of  either  prevailed  in  the 
district.  To  aid  in  carrying  out  the  act,  $25,500  were  granted 
for  the  promotion  of  education.  In  1844,  $15,000  were  granted 
to  establish  an  academy  and  library,  &c.,  at  St.  Johns.  In 
L845  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  209,  attended  by 
10,300  pupils.  In  1857  there  were  280  schools,  with  an  atten- 
dance of  14,200  pupils.  In  1859  the  le^slative  grant  for  edu- 
cation was  $56,000.  At  present  the  island  is  divided  into 
forty-one  school  districtsj— of  these,  twenty-five  are  under  the 
control  of  a  general  Protestant  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
remaining  sixteen  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Board.  There  is 
a  school  inspector  in  connection  with  each  board.  The  Legis- 
lature aids  in  the  erection  of  school  houses  by  contributing 
one  half  their  cost  in  each  case. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Sketch  of  the  Climate,  Natuiul  Products,  and  Commebca 

OF  Newfoundland. 

1.  The  Olimate^  though  severe,  is  healthy.  Winter  is 
stormy,  and  later  than  in  Canada.  Snow  does  not  lie  long  on 
the  ground.  Spring  is  late,  and  summer  short  and  warm.  In 
May  and  June,  dense  fogs  prevail  on  the  Banks.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  rare.    The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  notable. 

2.  Products. — Coal,  gypsum,  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  are  abundant.  The  products  of  the  coast* 
ishery  are  also  abundant. 

QuBsnoirs.— ^Ive  a  sketch  of  the  educational  progress  of  Newfound- 
land firom  1808  to  1866.  To  what  does  chapter  xlv  relate?  Mention  the 
lVl^ect9  of  it  Wl^atissald  of  tl^e  oMnmto  «nd  prodi)otsof  |(ewibi|i^<Pfmaf 
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3.  Fisheries, — ^The  cod  is  the  staple  fish,  and  abounds  co, 
the  adjacent  banks ;  also  herring,  ealiuouy  mullet,  mackerel, 
and  caplin.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  is  25,000;  and  the  French  employ  13,000  mort. 
Nearly  12,000  ships  and  boats  are  engaged  in  the  ColoniiU 
fisheries.  The  annual  value  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  seals,  &c., 
which  they  catch,  is  about  $6,500,000;  and  the  value  of  the 
French  and  American  catch,  including  the  bounty,  is  each 
about  the  same.  Annual  value  of  various  exports  $6,000,000 ) 
imports  $5,500,000*,  annual  revenue  about  $500^000. 

4.  TeUgraph—Post  Offices. — There  are  450  miles  of  teli^ 
graph,  including 90 of  asuDmariue  line;  and  about  .35  postofiiceih 


Part  X. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Hudson  Bat  Territory. 

(After  Henry  Iludaon,  who  disoovered  the  Bay,  and  perished  there.) 

8ize,  about  half  that  of  British  N.  Amorioa,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  1,S40  q. 

Gkoobaphioai.  Ihtboduotios. 

1.  Noted  For, — The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  is  noted  for  iU 
great  extent,  its  fur-trade,  and  its  great  bay  or  inland  sea. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — ^This  vast  territory  includes  nomi- 
nally the  following  divisions :  1.  Labrador;  2.  Prince  Rupert 
Land,  and  3.  Red  River,  Swan  River,  and  Saskatchewac, 
which  were  granted  in  1670,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  n,  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  4.  Mackenzie  River;  and  6.  the 
Northwest  Indian  Territories,  leased  by  the  Company  in 
1821 ;  6.  Oregon  (abandoned)}  and  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island  (lease  expired  and  a  separate  govt,  established). 

Labrador  Pcniksula  Ssctiok. 

(Called  by  the  Spaniards  Tierra  LtArador,  It  being  less  barren  than 

Greenland.) 

3.  Noted  For, — ^The  Labrador  Peninsula  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  valuable  coast-fisheries,  and  its  severe  climate. 

QnxsTioira.— What  Is  said  of  its  products  and  fisheries  r  For  what  is 
Hudson  Bay  Territory  noted?  How  did  it  get  its  name?  Give  the  size, 
positton,  and  est^ot  of  9n4soo  Bi^r  Territory.   What  Is  sfii4  of  f^f^brtHlpf  f 
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4.  Poaition  and  Physical  Features. — ^This  extensivo  penin- 
dula  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  BritiBh  North  America.  The 
country  gradually  rises  into  mountain  highlands  as  it  recedes 
from  the  coast.  Near  the  centre,  a  ranj^e  called  the  WotK$hish 
Mountains  forms  a  water-ehed  for  the  rivers. 

Prince  Rupert  Land  (and  East  Main)  Section. 

6.  Extent. — This  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
includes  the  whole  of  the  country  east,  west,  and  south  of 
Qudson  Bay  itself. 

Mackenzie  and  Great  Fisn  Rivers  Section. 

("  Mackenzie/'  so  called  ft-om  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  who  in  1789  discovered 
the  river  wliich  is  now  bo  named.) 

6.  Extent  J  Ac, — Tliis  section  extends  along  the  Arctic  Ocean 
CO  the  interior  waters  of  the  Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  Atha* 
basca,  and  Pelly  Lakes,  including  the  Mackenzie,  Coppermine^ 
und  Great  Fish  Rivers. 

The  North- West  Indian  Territories  Section. 
(So  named  from  being  Inhabited  by  various  North^West  Indian  tribes.) 

7.  Extent. — The  territories  extended  nominally  from  the 
Mackenzie  River  Section  to  the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  and 
include  the  indefinite  areas  drained  by  the  Peace,  Athabasca, 
and  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  Rivers. 

Red  River,  Swan,  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers  Section. 

8.  Extent. — ^This  section  includes  the  valley  of  the  Assinni- 
boine,  Qu'appelle,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  northern  part  of  Red  River,  and  the  Winnipeg  Region. 

9.  Physical  Features. — ^The  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  diversiBed  by  beautiful  scenery  and 
fertile  plains.  The  Red  River  Country  is  covered  with  rich 
praires  and  fine  lakes.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  fertile 
belt  of  land  extends  wesi[>ward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Qn  B8T10KB.— What  is  said  of  Prince  Rupert  Land  section ;  of  Mackenzie 
and  Great  Fiiih  Rivers  sections;  and  oftheN.W.  Indian  Territories  If  Give 
^10  ^xAxiVkX  of  the  Ked  River*  Sw^i^ni  and  Sfwlt^tcU^w^a  llivors  s99tiou«* 
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10.  2^  Hed  Rivsr  Country  was  settled  by  Lord  Selkirk  in 
1811.  It  comprises  a  strip  of  land  some  -miles  in  width  on 
either  side  of  the  Bed  River,  and  a  similar  strip  a  few  miles  up 
the  As-sin-ni-boine  (torn  Fort  Garry. 

11.  ClimaU, — Winter  at  Bed  River  lasts  about  five  months. 
On  the  Lower  Saskatchewan  the  winters  are  comparatively 
short  and  mild.    To  the  north,  it  is  much  colder. 


CHAPTEB  XLVn. 

BISTORT   OP   THE  HUDSON  BAY  TERRITORY. 

Principal  Sal  i^  to  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery —  Trade — CMrtfT— Intercolonial  Contests — North 
1 ,      '  West  Company — Divisions, 

1.  Discovery. — The  Hudson  Bay  (or  Hudson  Sea)  is  said 
to  have  been  reached  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1517.  In  1523-4, 
Verazzani  sailed  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Davis  Straits,  which 
were  reached  by  Davis,  in  1685.  Various  other  English 
navigators  sailed  northwards,  in  quest  of  a  northwest  pas* 
sage  to  India;  but  it  was  not  until  1610  that  Henry  Hudson 
reached  the  Straits  and  Bay  now  bearing  his  name. 

2.  Other  Voyages, — Button,  an  English  navigator,  visited 
the  Bay  in  1612;  Bylot  and  Baffin,  in  1615;  and  Fox  and 
James,  in  1631.  Baffin  and  James  bays  were  traced  out  and 
examined  by  these  navigators,  and  received  their  names. 

3.  The  Connection  toith  Canada  was  maintained  by  canoe, 
along  the  Saguenay  river,  and  thence  overland  to  the  Bay,  by 
the  Quebec  Fur  Company,  which  was  established  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  1627.  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
was  their  chief  trading-post  in  Canada. 

4.  English  Trade, — The  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in 
1632,  confirmed  the  whole  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  to 
France;  and  De  Grozellier  and  Radisson,  two  French  Cana* 

QuxsTiONS— What  is  said  of  the  Red  Biver  oonnhy  and  its  climate  r 
"Wben  and  by  whom  was  Hudson  Bay  discovered  r  Wliat  other  voyages 
WerPI094e  tQ  the  B^yf   Wbi^t  is  said  of  the  Saguenay;  English  trade? 
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dians  visited  it.  Having  fkiled  to  induce  their  own  governments 
to  promote  trade  in  it,  they  went  to  England.  Prince  Rupert 
entered  warmly  into  their  scheme,  and  despatched  them  to 
the  Bay  on  a  trading  voyage. 

6.  Charter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. — They  readied 
Nemisco,  now  called  Rupert  River,  and  their  report  being 
very  favourable,  Charles  II  was  induced  (though,  by  the  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  Treaty,  he  Iiad  relinquished  liis  claim  to  the 
territory)  to  grant  Prince  Rupert  and  others  a  charter  for 
traffic,  in  flirs  and  peltry,  in  those  extensive  regions,  then 
called  Rupert  Land.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  charter,  of  1670.  This  charter  was, 
in  1690,  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  for 
seven  years,  but  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

6.  French  and  English  Confiicts  in  the  territory  were  the 
consequences  of  this  charter,  as  the  French  claimed  that 
Hudson  Bay  was  part  of  New  France.  In  1672,  MM.  Albanel 
and  St  Simon,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  of  that  region, 
planted  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  cross  at  several  places,  in 
token,  for  the  third  time,  of  the  sovereignty  of  France  over 
the  territory.  Having  secured  the  services  of  De  Grozellier,  the 
French  pilot,  the  new  English  Hudson  Bay  Company  despatched 
its  first  expedition  to  Port  Nelson,  on  the  Bay,  in  1673.  De 
Grozellier,  not  having  remained  fiuthful  to  his  engagement  with 
the  English,  was  dismissed,  and  returned  to  Europe.  He  was 
received  with  favour  in  France,  and  returned  to  Ctiinada  shortly 
after  the  French  West  India  Company,  which  traded  in  Canada, 
&c.,  was  dissolved.  In  1676,  another  Franco-Canadian  com- 
pany was  formed  at  Quebec,  to  promote  trade  at  the  northwest, 
and  de  Grozellier  and  Radisson  were  despatched  by  it  to 
Hudson's  Bay  to  open  a  traffic  In  1679,  Louis  Joliette  was 
despatched  by  the  Quebec  Company  to  Hudson's  Bay,  <'in 
the  public  interests."    The  intrusion  of  the  English  in  these 


QtrxflTioiiB.— What  led  to  the  gimntlng  of  the  HndiOB  Bay  eharter 
of  17d0r  Give  »  akefeeh  of  the  French  and  Engtiah  eonfliote  In  the 
Territory  ap  U»  1064.   What  li  laid  of  De  Gro^Ulnr  and  Badisaonf 
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territones  was  keenly  felt  during  this  tiroe.  In  1682,  RadisBon 
and  de  Grosellier  we:*e  again  despatched  (o  Port  Nelson,  to 
counteract  the  trading  designs  of  the  English.  In  1 684,  lladls- 
son  a  second  time  deserte<l  his  fellow  colonists  and  allied  himncU 
to  the  English.  He  went  to  London  in  1684  and  offered  hia 
services  to  the  English  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  were 
accepted  J  and  he  was  placed  in  oomraand  of  an  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  which  was  despatched  in  that  yenr 
to  capture  the  French  trading-posts  at  the  Bay.  This  he  did 
without  difficulty.  The  destruction  of  the  French  factories  at 
Port  Nelson  by  Radisson,  in  1684,  led  to  spirited  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  company  at  Quebec;  and  Chevalier  de  Troves 
and  d'Iberville  were  despatched  with  troops  firom  Quebec, 
and,  in  1686,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  principal  forts  of 
the  company.  In  1688,  the  English  sent  an  expedition  to 
retake  their  captured  forts,  but  M.  d'Iberville  defeated  them 
and  took  their  ships.  In  1689,  they  again  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  their  object,  but  were  again  repulsed.  D'Iberville 
returned  to  France  in  1691 ;  but^  in  1694,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bay  with  three  ships  of  war,  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  English  forts  at  that  place.  At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  and  even  up  to  1713,  the  English  company  had  only 
Fort  Albany  left. 

7.  Contest  virtually  closed — Treaties  of  Ryswick  and  VtrecJit. 
»At  length  the  contests  between  the  rival  colonies  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory  virtually  ceased.  By  the  treaty  of 
Byswick,  entered  into  by  France  and  England  in  1697,  both 
parties  agreed  to  restore  whatever  places  at  the  Bay  they  were 
possessed  of  before  the  war.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  determine  this  question;  but  they  appear  never  to  have 
met.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty,  however,  Fort  Albany,  on 
the  River  Albany,  at  the  east  side  of  James  Bay,  was  the  only 
place  in  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  English  traders,  and 


QvBtTioini.--Glve  m  sketeh  of  the  tnidfiigi«ontc8tf  of  the  French  and 
English  at  Hadaon  Bnj.  How  did  Badisson  act  in  this  matter?  Wliat  in 
••id  of  the  close  of  the  contest,  and  of  the  treaties  nf  Ryswick  and  Utreobt  f 
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it  continued  in  their  posflession  undisturbed  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht^  in  1713.  By  this  noted  treaty,  France  transferred  to 
England  the  whole  of  her  rights  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory, 
and  thus  placed  a  bar  on  all  the  trading  privileges  of  her 
Canadian  subjects  in  that  part  of  New  France.  The  English 
company  has  since  remained  in  possession  of  the  territory. 

8.  Northwest  Company  of  Canada. — ^In  1 766,  various  traders, 
competitors  of  the  company,  engaged  in  the  fur-trade. 
Their  head-quarters  were  at  Montreal ;  and  they  followed  the 
old  French  routes  into  the  interior.  In  1784,  these  traders 
united,  and  formed  the  Northwest  Company  of  Canada. 
This  new  company  directed  its  trade  chiefly  to  the  northwest, 
via  Lake  Superior,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Columbia 
River.    They  even  sent  trading-ships  round  Cape  Horn. 

9.  Northweit  Company' a  Explorations, — ^In  1793,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  Company,  made 
his  fiunous  journey  from  Canada,  across  the  Rock/  Moun- 
tains, to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (the  first  ever  made  north  of 
Mexico),  and  discovered  Fraser  Riv«r.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered and  explored  the  Mackenzie  River.  In  1811,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  astronomer,  discovered  the  northern  or  main 
branches  of  the  Columbia  Riveri  and  descended  its  stream  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

10.  Lard  SeUdrVs  CbZony.— In  1811,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk 
purchased  a  tract  of  country  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
lying  between  tne  United  States  boundaiyr  and  lakes  Winnipeg 
and  Winnipegoos,  since  called  the  Red  River  Settlement.  In 
1821,  he  brought  settlers  firom  Scotland  for  his  new  colony. 
(Swiss  were  afterwards  introduced;  and  in  1823,  French 
Canadians.)  Subsequently,  he  appointed  Capt  Miles  McDonell 
(who  was  governor  of  the  Company's  district  of  Assinniboi&e,) 
superintendent,  who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
appropriation  of  provisions  except  to  the  use  of  the  colonista 


Qussnoiri.— Give  a  sketoh  of  the  Northwest  Companj  of  Cimad*.  Wht 
«acplor«tioiifl  aorou  the  continont  did  th«  Co.  undertake  f  Mention  the  pat 
tiottlan  of  Lord  Selkirk's  efforts  to  found  a  eolony.  To  what  did  they  lead } 
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This  assumption  of  exclusive  jurindiotion  on  the  part  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  excited  the  bcttereHt  feelingo  on  the 
part  of  the  North- Western  Company,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
fierce  contest  of — 

11.  The  RtecU  Chmpcmies  in  the  Indian  territoriefl;  durinj^ 
the  progress  of  which  the  colonists  were  twice  expelled,  and 
many  lives  lost,  including  that  of  Qovemor  Semple.  In  1816, 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  sent  part  of  a  regiment  fVom  Quebec 
to  preserve  order,  and  to  restrain  the  violence  of  both  com- 
panies. In  1821,  the  feud  ceaned,  and  the  rival  companies 
were  amalgamated.  When  Lord  Selkirk  died,  the  company 
reaumed  the  purchase,  on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  quit 
rent.  Most  of  the  original  settlers  left  the  colony.  The  num 
ber  of  residents  now  amounts  to  about  7,000.  It  is  a  mixed 
population. 

12.  Territorial  JHvirians.—The  Hudson  Bay  Territory  is 
divided  into  numerous  districts,  which  are  embraced  in  several 
large  departments.    There  are  four  depdts,  and  112  forts  or 

,  stations,  in  eaeh  of  which  there  is  a  force  of  from  four  to  fortj 
men.    There  are  also  numerous  smaller  posts  and  outposts. 

13.  The  Eaepcrti  are  chiefly  the  furs  and  skins  of  various 
wild  animals. 

14.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  territory  include  the  white  trodcrr 
anl  half-breeds,  besides  numerous  tribes  of  Indiana  andi 
Esquimaux. 

CHAPTER  XLVm. 
TBI  ISLAND  or  TANcoirvm. 

(So  called  firom  Yanooiiver,  a  Dnteh  navigator,  who  dlsoovored  it  iu  1729.) 
Size,  ono-fi>arth  smaller  than  Kova  Sootiai,  or  eqaal  to  a  square  of  127  m. 

dOORAPHIOAt  InTBODUonon. 

.  1.  Noted  For. — Vancouver  Island  is  chiefly  noted  for  it? 
ooal-mines,  and  for  being  the  largest  island  on  the  Paciflc  coast. 

QvasnosB.— How  was  the  dispute  between  the  rival  companies  settled  t 
Give  the  dlriaioiu  of  tho  Compaay'a  territory.  Wliat  is  said  of  the 
•xporls-and  of  the  inhabitants  t  For  what  is  Yanoourer  Island  nottdf 
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1.  iSrieni— This  iffland  if  178  milM  loog^  and  60  or  60 
wide.  It  it  0eparat«d  from  Briiiah  Oolumbi*  bj  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ^  and  from  Washington 
Territory  (in  the  United  States)  bj  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

8.  Physical  Featurtt. — The  surface  is  marked  bj  mountain- 
ranges  and  extensiTS  plains.  The  Nimkish  is  the  chief  river. 
The  harbours  are  excellent^  the  jniocipal  o<  which  are  Esqui- 
maulty  Victoria,  Nanaimo  (or  Noonooa)  Inlet,  Beecher  Bay, 
and  Barclay  and  Nootka  Sounds.  Haro  Strait  separates  Van- 
oouver  Island  from  the  San  Juan  ArchipelagOi  - 

4.  The  CWnate  is  considered  to  be  healthj.  There  is  little 
frosty  and  TSgetation  begins  in  February.  The  summer  is  hot, 
the  autumn  diy,  and  the  winter  stormy  |  fogs  prevaili  and  the 
periodical  rains  fall  heayily. 

6.  ProdueU — The  agricultuxal  capabilities  of  the  island  are 
•«ry  great.  The  principal  products,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
•oil,  are  ftir%  obtained  chiefly  from  the  beaver,  the  raccoon, 
«he  land-otter,  and  the  seaotter.  Fish  of  the  meet  valuable 
.and  abound  on  the  coast  (}old  has  been  discorere^  and  coal 
it  found  in  large  quantitiei. 


CHAPTER  XTiTXy 

BaiTIBH  COLVllBUu^ 
^  Bo  Mlled  front  ChriitoplMr  Cdnmbui.) 

Mm,  with  laUmds,  the  mbm  ■■  LowMr  Osiuida»  er  equal  to  s  iq.  of  460  m. 
GaooBAnaoix  Istsoduotiov. 

1.  Noted  For, — ^British  Columlua  ia  noted  for  its  rich  gold- 
mines, and  for  its  comparatively  mild  dlimate. 

2.  Extent-^Tlda  new  colony  ia  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Russian  America  and  the  Finlay  Branch  of  the  Peace  River, 
east  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  south  by  tL. 


Qvasnoirs.— Giro  the  aiwe,  extent,  and  poaitloii  of  Taaeoaver  Island. 
DeMiibe  its  phyilosl  Ibatum.    What  ki  odd  of  Its  climate  and  prodacts 
Mention  the  prbiclpal  sutdecta  of  oh.  tt.tx.  For  what  is  B.  Colombia  noted  f 
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United  States  boundary-line  (49*  north  latitude)^  and  west  by 
khe  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Paciflo  Ocean.  Without  Queen  Char- 
/otte  and  other  adjacent  islands,  it  is  about  450  miles  long, 
and  250  wide. 

3.  Physical  Features. — ^The  scenery  of  the  northern  part  ia 
picturesque,  being  diversified  with  mounfttin,  lake,  and  river. 
The  southern  part  includes  the  rich  gold-valley  of  the  Fraser 
liiver,  and  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  pasturage.  Id 
addition  to  the  principal  Rocky  Mountain  range  along  the 
eastern  boundary,  two  other  parallel  ranges  naturally  dividv 
the  country  into  three  sections ;  vi^.,  (1)  the  Pacific  slope, 
(2)  the  Fraser  River  basin,  and  (3)  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia.  The  parallel  ranges  in  British  Columbia  are  the 
Blue  and  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  principal  peaks  ar« 
Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker ;  the  former  16,000  feet,  and  the 
latter  15,690,  above  the  sea-level.  Between  these  two  peaks 
there  is  a  pass  called  the  Athabaska  Portage,  the  snmmit  o» 
which  is  elevated  7,300  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  south  it 
the  Eootainie  Pass,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  ^ 

<4.  Climate. — Between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Pacifit 
eoast  the  climate  is  equable;  but  towards  the  Eastern  Rock> 
Mountains  it  is  very  variable.  Winter  lasts  from  Novemb^- 
till  March;  but  snow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  ground. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  in  summer,  and  from 
the  south  and  the  west  in  winter.    The  eoU  is  fertile. 

6.  Commerce  and  Finances. — The  annual  value  of  gold  and 
other  products  exported  from  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver Island  is  about  $10,000,000;  imports  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  1865  were  about  $3,500,000;  of  Vancouver  Island, 
$4,500,000.  The  revenue  of  British  Columbia  for  the  eame 
year  was  about  $550,000;  of  Vancouver  Island,  $200«000. 
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QxrwnoHB.— Give  the  else  and  extent  of  British  Colombia.  Describe 
Its  ohief  physloal  fbatnret.  What  is  said  of  the  olimate,  eommeroe,  im> 
portif  eaq^rts  and  flmuM  ci  British  Golnmbia  and  Vauooover  Islandf 
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CHAPTER  L. 

History  of  VitNConvEB  Islaitd  and  British  Columbia. 

Principal  Sabjeeti  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 

1.  Discovery  of  the  FaudfUi  Ocean, — Balboa  uiscovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  1613.  Cortes  explored  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  from  Mexico,  in  1536,  almost  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Mendocino  (California),  in  latitude  40®.  Although  Magel- 
baens  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  bis  name  in  1520,  it 
was  not  until  1616  (nearly  a  century  afterwards)  that  Schou- 
ten,  a  native  of  Hoom  in  the  Netherlands,  doubled  the  Cape 
which  he  named  Hoom,  or  Horn,  and  thus  for  the  first  time 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  sailing  directly  round  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  American  continent. 

2.  Discovery  of  Vancouver  Island. — Sir  Francis  Drake  is 
fi  apposed  to  have  gone  as  far  north  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
Juan  du  Fu-ca  Strait  in  1678 ;  and  Cavendish  also  made  some 
discoveries  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1687.  In  that  year  he  cap. 
lured  a  Spanish  ship  off  the  coast,  but  put  the  crew  on  shore. 
Juan  de  Fu-ca,  a  Greek  sailor,  and  one  of  the  crew,  was  subse- 
quently despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  make  discove- 
ries along  the  coast  northwards.  He  is  reported  to  have 
reached,  in  one  of  his  expeditions,  the  strait  which  now  l)ear3 
Ins  name.  The  Spaniards  made  various  discoveries  along  the 
same  coast  in  subsequent  years;  but  it  was  not  until  1778 
that  Captain  Cook,  by  direction  of  the  British  government, 
jzplored  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  In  that 
year  some  London  merchants  made  a  settlement  at  Nootka 
Sriund  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  depot  for  Chinese 
trade.  In  1779,  Capt.  Mears,  R.N.,  named,  and,  in  psirt, 
explored  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fu-ca.    In  1792,  Capt.  Wixn- 


QorBSTiOKB.— Giv«  ft  brief  snmmary  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
tho  Pacifio  Ocean,  and  of  Vanoouvor  Island.  Give  an  account  of  tlie 
discoveriei  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Captains  Cook,  Mc^rs,  and  Vaucuuvor 
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couver,  R.N.,  was  despatched  from  England  to  the  Pacifia 
to  meet  Sefior  Quadra,  a  Spanish  commissioner,  and  to  settle 
with  him  matters  of  difference,  as  to  territory,  which  had  arisen 
on  the  coast  between  England  and  Spain.  Vancouver  was  fur- 
ther  directed  to  explore  the  adjacent  coasts  (with  a  view  to 
determine  the  north-west  passage),  especially  the  Strait  itself 
and  Admiralty  Inlet.  He  afterwards,  following  the  course  of 
an  American  captain,  threaded  his  way  through  the  islands  :>f 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  (named  by  liim  after  George  III),  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  Spanish  com- 
missioner, Capt.  Vancouver  associated  Quadra's  name  with 
his  own  in  naming  the  island ;  but  it  now  bears  only  the  name 
of  Vancouver, — that  of  Quadra  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

3.  Discoveries  across  the  Continent — In  1771,  John  Hearn, 
an  employ^  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was  induced  to 
explore  "the  far-oflP metal  river"  running  northwards  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  thus  discovered  the  Coppermine  River  and 
Great  Slave  Lake.  Another  distinguished  explorer.  Sir  Alex. 
Mackenzie,  discovered,  in  his  firsts  expedition  into  the  interior, 
the  large  river,  since  known  as  the  Mackenzie  River,  which 
also  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1792,  while  Vancouver 
was  exploring  the  coast,  Mackenzie,  following  up  the  courses 
of  the  Peace  River,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  BritisJi 
Columbia.  Here  he  reached  the  Tatouche  Tesse,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  Columbia  River,  but  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Eraser  River.  From  this  river  he  crossed  the 
country  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  reached  by 
way  of  the  Salmon  River.  In  1806,  Simon  Fraser,  an  em- 
ploy^  of  the  North- West  Fur  Company  of  Canada,  explored 
I  he  country  from  Fort  Chippewayan  (Lake  Athabaska),  and^- 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  formed  a  trading-post  at  Fraser 
Iiake,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  was  also  named  after  him. 
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QUBBTioirB.— Ho w  did  the  island  of  Yancoaver  receive  its  name  r  Give 
a  sketch  of  the  discoveries  across  the  continent  which  were  made  by 
Ucarn,  and  by  Sir  A.  Mackenzie.    Give  a  sketch  of  Fraser's  discoverins 
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4.  Boundary  and  Settlement. — ^In  1843  Vancouver  Island 
wras  first  occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  Victoria, 
the  capital,  founded.  This  capital  was  selected  by  James 
IVuglas,  Esq.,  the  governor,  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Oompany.  In  1844,  the  boundary-line  between  the  United 
States  and  what  is  now  known  as  British  Columbia,  was 
determined.  In  1849,  Vancouver  Island  was  conditionally 
granted  by  the  Queen  to  the  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement.  Subsequently  a  dispute  arose  between  the  British 
and  American  Governments  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
boundary-treaty,  both  parties  claiming  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Haro  Archipelago,  as  within  their 
territory.  In  1856  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  settle 
the  dispute,  but  as  yet  (1866)  it  remains  unsettled. 

6.  Discovery  of  Gold. — ^In  1859  gold  was  first  publicly  known 

t>  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  River,  and  thousands 

i  umediately  flocked  thither.    Mining  regulations  were  issued 

ly  the  Governor,  and  routes  projected  into  the  interior,  where 

jpld  was  chiefly  found.    The  existence  of  gold  in  these  regions 

«ras  previously  known  to  a  few,  and  especially  to  the  Indians. 

In  1862  it  was  discovered  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 

6.  Colonial  Government  established — ^In  the  year  1859  the 
occupation  of  Vancouver  Island  was  resumed  by  the  Queen  j  and 
it,  together  with  British  Columbia  (now  so  noted  for  its  gold 
mines),  was  erected  into  two  British  Crown  Colonies,  with  sepa 
rate  boundaries,  but  under  one  government.  James  Douglas, 
Esq.,  the  resident  Hudson  Bay  Company's  agent,  or  local 
governor,  was  invested  with  the  same  authority  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, with  jurisdiction  over  both  colonies.  Laws  were  first 
made  by  the  Governor  and  his  Executive  Council  and  pro- 
mulgated by  royal  proclamation,  aflier  which  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1863, 
separate  Governors  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  two  colonies  j 
and  the  name  New  Westminster  was  given  to  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia  by  the  Queen,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.   The  site  of  New  Westminster  was  selected  by  Colonel 


QuKSTiOKS.— Give  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  boundary  and  settle 
ment  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island.  What  dispute  arose? 
What  is  said  of  the  discovery  of  gold  f  How  are  these  colonies  govemed  ? 
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the  Ameri- 


Moofly,  in  preference  to  Port  Langlej,  which  is  on 
can  side  of  the  Fraser  River. 

7.  Union  and  ConfederaHon.-^lt  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
two  colonies  under  one  Governor  and  Legislature.  ShouKl 
the  ICastern  Provinces  of  British  North  America  (Canada,  &c.) 
be  f(jrnied  into  aConfederation,,  and  the  North-West  Territory 
(Hed  River,  Saskatchewan,  &o.)  be  opened  up  from  Canada,  it 
is  possible  that  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  will 
iilso  join  the  Confederation.  Such  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  of 
British  North  America  would  greatly  promote  the  construction 
of  the  great  Pacific  Railway,  so  long  projected,  through  Britisli 
territory.  A  route  for  this  railway  was  explored  by  Captain 
Palliser  in  1858-9.  It  extends  from  Port  Garry,  at  the  con- 
lluence  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Assinniboine,  in  the  Red  Rivet 
settlement,  to  New  Westminster,  and  follows,  for  a  portion  o! 
the  distance,  the  course  of  the  Assinniboine  and  South  Saskatch- 
ewan Rivers,  crossing  iht  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Vermillion 
Pass.  The  distance  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Victoria,  Van 
couver  Island,  by  this  route,  (by  way  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul's, 
Pembina,  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,)  is  3,200 
miles.  •  , 

8.  Executive  Govemmen'. — ^The  Governor  of  each  colony  is  a( 
present  aided  in  his  administration  by  an  Executive  Council 
a  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  island, 
as  well  as  British  Columbia,  is  divided  into  electoral  districts 
for  the  purposes  of  representation,  in  a  House  of  Assembly 
which  meets*  at  the  seat  of  government  in  each  colony. 

9.  Education, — Active  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  education  in  tlie  two 
Pacific  Colonies,  and  the  Legislatures  have  already  taken 
some  steps  in  that  direction.  In  Vancouver  Island  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Assembly  have  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  free  schools,  open  to  children  of  all  classes  o* 
the  people  which  it  is  likely  will  soon  be  done. 

10.  Governors  of  Vancouver  Island  and  BntisK  Columbia : 

1.  Of  Vanoouver  Island  and  British  Columbia  uniticd. 
1859.  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  O.B. 

2.  Ob*  VancoitVbr  Island.  8.  Of  British  Columbia. 

18G3.  Capt.  A.  Kennedy.  1863.  Frederick  Seymour,  Esq. 

THE  END. 
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QuBSTiONB.-— What  is  said  of  Confederation  with  the  Eastern  Provinces ; 
Of  the  proposed  route  of  the  Pacific  Railway  f  How  is  the  administration  of 
•olonios  conducted  ?  What  itas  been  done  for  the  establishment  of  sohoolf  f 
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D.iblon,  Pdre,57. 
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Dalhousie,  E^rl  of,  113. 

Daly,  Sir  D.,  239. 

Dalzcll,  Capt.,  100. 

Daniel,  Fdre,  54. 

D'Anville,  Duke,  88, 247. 
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D'Aulnay.  See  De  Chamizay. 

D'Avaugour,  59. 

D'Aiguillon,  Duchess,  211. 

D' Aubrey,  106. 

Dearborn,  Gen.,  160. 

Do  Bienville,  C,  90, 241, 264. 

Do  Beaujeu,  95. 

Do  Bourgainville,  99, 115. 

De  Bouteroue,  62. 

De  Caen,  47, 48, 49. 

Do  Carignan,  Prince,  61. 

Do  Champigny,  74. 
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De  Chaste,  34, 236. 

De  Coud6,  Prince.  41,  43. 
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De  L6ry,  Baron,  24, 235. 

De  Lovia,  98, 101. 113,  4, 168. 
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Do  Mesy,  59. 
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DeMonto,35,41,  236. 
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De  Quesne,  Pdre,  66. 

De  Ramzay,  113,  248. 

De  Razillai,  241. 

De  Kottenburg,  176. 
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De  Soissons,  41. 
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DeTroyes,  73. 

De  VilUoreo.  99. 
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"        disaffection,  186, 262. 
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Arabs  and  Saracens,  IS. 
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Assembly,  House  of,  162, 178, 191,  6, 

206.  f. 
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Basque  traders,  87,  49. 
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Bible  Society,  U.C.,  211. 
Bishopa,  R.C.,  212. 

'•       C.ofB..  218,4. 220. 
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Bouquet's  relief  of  Port  Pitt,  119. 
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tenac,  104. 
British  American  growth,  80. 

"     rule  in  Canada,  132. 
Britons,  Ancient,  7. 
Burgoyne's  defeat,  141. 
Cabot's  discoveriee,  10, 22,  W,  284. 
Catholic  emancipation,  206. 
Caesar's  conquest,  7, 11. 
Calumet,  126. 

Canaauitos  of  Scripture,  18. 
Canada  in  1768,  182. 

"      intrigues  in,  186. 

**      name  of,  27.  i 

"      History  of,  84. 
Canals  of  Canada.  179, 210,  227-8 
Capitulation,  Treaty  of,  116. 
Capetian  dynasty,  12. 
Carlovingian  '<      12. 
Caroline  steamer,  186. 
Cartier's  discoveries,  24, 28S. 
Charta  de  Forosta,  203. 
Carignan  regiment,  39, 61, 243. 
Charter,  Hudson  Bay,  64, 301. 
Champlain's  discoveries,  34. 
Churches  in  Canada,  178,  211, 18.    4 
Church  of  England,  178,  212,  4. 
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Climate  of  British  Columbia,  306. 
Canada,  228,4. 
Now  Brunswiok,  273. 
Newfoundland,  297. 
No /a  Scotia,  260. 
"         Prince  Edward  Isl.,  2S2. 
"        Vanoouvor  Island,  805. 
<folumbn«.  dipcoreries  of,  16, 21. 
<:olleg>.^  oi  Canada.  221-2. 

"  New  firuohwick,  272. 

"         Nora  SooHa,  257. 
(lolouial  55ystcmi  compared,  122. 
Common  Law  of  Kngland,  203. 
(X>mmorce  oi  liritish  (  olumbia,  dOC. 
"        Canada,  225,6. 
Hudson  Bay,  804. 
Now  Brunswick,  273. 
Nowfbundlaad,  29ii. 
Nova  Scotia,  211. 
"        rrincoEdw.  !8l.,2S2. 
"        Var!(?oiivorI»).,  305. 
Wommercial  enterprise,  13, 10, 220. 
{\  ommisflion  of  innnirf,  imperial, 188. 

<  ompact  tamiiy,  am. 
('onfedoracy,  Iroqnois.  181. 

jonieJerairon  of  BriUdU  North' 
America.  200.  254,  280 

:!oufercsis,  lasuigunt,  13 J,  139, 142 
4>ngrcgationalists,  218 
Ouservativo  party  described,  181 

<  Constitution,  British,  202,  4. 

"  of  Br.  Columbfa,  268. 

«•  Cauuila,   131,   142, 

152,  205. 

N.  Brunswick,  270. 

Newfoundland ,  296 

Nova  Scotia,  266. 

Prince  Ed.  Isl.,  280. 

Vancouver  1.,  310. 
^Jonsplracy  of  Pontiac,  118. 
Cornwallis,  surrender  of,  141. 
<yOrtGrear8  discoveries,  23,  285. 
<;ounoil.  Sovereign,  established,  69. 
CouBcil,  special,  185,  9, 190. 
Courcurs  de  bois,  81. 
Court  of  Law,  203. 
Coutume  de  Paris,  60, 133, 4, 205. 
Criminal  law,  134, 163,  206. 
Crisis  of  1837, 
CJrusades,  9, 14. 
I>anes  in  Kngland,  8. 
Pcoimal  currency,  197, 228. 
Decrees  of  Napoleon  1, 154. 
Dieskau's  defeat,  9Q. 
Disasters  in  Newfoundland,  293. 
Discovery,  French,  12, 24, 235. 
ofBr.  N.  Am.,83. 
Dispersion  of  U.  B.  Loyalists,  147. 
District  divisions,  85,  lo2. 
Domestic  habits  of  the  Indians,  12A. 
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Doric  Tolnntoon,  18S. 
Dutch  traders,  82, 
Earlhquake  in  CanadA,  51. 
East  Indian  Company,  136. 
Education  in  Canada,  196,  206,  S30 
"  Now  Brunswick,  Ttll. 

**  Newfoundland,  297. 

<«  Nova  Scotia,  267. 

'<  Prince  Edward  1..  281. 

Entcrprire,  early,  iu  Canada,  209. 
Executive  Government,  206. 
Exhibitions  of  1861, 1866,  1861,  and 

1805,  197. 
Expeditio'18  against  Canada,   186, 

140. 158. 
Exporid  uf  British  Columbia,  S06. 
"  Canada,  227. 

Hudson  Bay,  804. 
Now  Brunswick,  278. 
Newfoundland,  298. 
Nova  Scotia,  261. 
Prince  Edw.  Isl.,  282. 
Family  compact,  177. 
Feuian  cxcituuiout,  200. 
Feudal  union,  early,  65,  98. 
Feudal  system,  29, 49. 
Fiioj  in  ^]ew  Brunswick,  258, 268. 
Fisheries  of  Canada,  227. 

"  Now  BrunEwick,  273. 

"  Nova  Scotia,  260. 

"  Newfoundland,  298. 

"  Prince  Edward  lel..  284. 

"  Vancouver  Isl.,  805. 

France,  ancient,  11. 
Franchise  Act,  205. 
Frauciscant',  48,  210. 
Free  Church  disruption,  215. 
French  discoveries,  12, 84, 66, 209. 
Frontenao,  administration  of,  82. 

"         destruction  effort,  101. 
Frontier  commission,  248. 
Fur  trade,  62,  73,  81,  210. 
(jieology  of  Canada,  149. 
Gilbert's  expedition,  285. 
Glengarry  cairn,  189. 
Gold  in  British  Columbia,  809. 
Goths  and  Vandals,  7. 
Government,  British,  202. 

of  Br.  Columbia,  810. 
Canada,  182-134,151. 
New  Brunsw.,  270 
Newfoundland,  296 
Nova  Scotia,  250. 
Pr.  Edw.  Isl.,  28). 
Vancouver  I.,  310. 
Governor  General,  133, 175,  20G.3. 
Governors  of  the  Provinces,  201. 
Grammar  Schools,  221. 
Grand  Trur  k  Railway,  197. 
Great  Western    "         228. 
Griffon  vessel,  69. 
Habeas  Corpus,  204,  8. 
HiOf-Pay  LoyaUsts,  147. 
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Heroism  of  Mmo.  La  Tonr,  241, 264. 

'*  Mrs.  Seoord.  161, 171. 

Hieroglyphic!*,  Indian,  125. 
History  of  Britinii  Columbia,  807. 
Canada.  84. 
England,  7. 

European  countries,  18. 
France,  11. 
Hudson  Bay,  800. 
Kevr  Brunswiclc,  262. 
Newfoundland,  288. 
Nova  Scotia,  286. 
Pr.  Edward  Island,  276. 
Vancouver  Island,  807. 
Horses  Introduced,  62. 
Hudson  Bay  Cliarter,  64. 
Hundred  Associates.  See  "Partners" 
Hurou«Iroquois,  124, 127. 
Hurons  destroyed,  64. 
Imports  of  Canada,  227. 

«<        New  Brunswick.  278. 
"        Newfoundland,  298. 
"       Nova  Scotia,  261. 
"        Prince  Edward  Isl.,  282. 
Independence,  American,  141. 

"  of  Parliament.  206. 

Indian  Tribes  in  B.  N.  A.,  123. 
Abenaquis,  66, 248,  276. 
Adirondacks,  127, 129, 181. 
Algonquins,  27, 89,  63,  66, 124, 

127. 181. 
Assineboins,  180. 
Andastcs,  120, 132. 
Caughnawagaa,  118. 141. 
Cayugas,  67. 
Cliippewas,  128. 
Chippewayans,  124,6, 128. 
Crees  124 

Delawares,  117, 110, 121, 180. 
Eries,  46, 129. 
Etcliemius,  262. 
Five  Nations.  See  Iroquois. 
Hurons,  28,  89,  44,  48,  63,  64, 

119, 129,  211. 
lUinoiB,  68. 

Iroquoifl,  89,  45, 47,  52,  54,  67, 
61,  74,  80,  86,  98, 100,  Il6, 180, 
189. 
Loups,  131. 
MicmacB,  235, 262,6;  276. 

giugoes,  131. 
iamis,  67,  69. 
Hissasaugas,  125. 
Mohawks,  68,  67,  61,  79,  100, 

181,  265. 
Montagnais,  44, 66, 128, 211. 
Neutre  Nation,  129, 182. 
Nippissings,  130. 
Nebercini,  44. 
Ojibwas,  65, 118, 124, 128,9. 
Oneidaa,  68,  61. 
Onondagas,  57,  74,  80,  90. 
Ottawas,  89,  77, 118, 128. 


Indian  Tribes  (continued). 
Petuns,  129, 182. 
Red,  283. 
fienecas,  46, 67,  76, 91, 118, 12(»^ 

181. 
St.  Francis,  86,  98, 107, 118. 
Six  Nations.  See  "  Iroquois.*' 
Souriquois,  262. 
Tuscaroras,  86, 180,1. 
Wyandots,  129. 
Indian  war,  first  fatal,  89. 
Intercolonial  contests,  72, 81, 86. 

"  railway,  20^  282. 

Intendant  first  sent  out.  %\ 
Invasion  of  Canada,  186. 
Ireland,  conquost  of,  9. 
Iroquois  oonlederacy .  See"Indiani" 
Jesuits  estates,  106, 164, 212. 

«'       missionaries,  48,  212,  289. 
.Judges  in  the  Legislature,  166. 
Jury,  trial  by,  2Uo. 
Law  consolidated, 
Law  courts :  Canada,  208. 
Nova  Scotia,  257. 
Legislative  Couucil,  161,  176,  193. 

206, 206,7. 
Liberty,  civil,  66. 

"        Sons  of,  185- 
Loyalists,  United  Empire,  142,  144- 

148, 151,  268. 
Magna  Charta,  9, 203,4. 
Mariner's  Compass,  28. 
Maritime  Provinces,  232. 
Maroons  in  Nova  Scotia,  258. 
Marriage,  Queen's,  190. 
Map  of  the  British  Provinces,  231. 
Massacre,  year  of  the,  76. 

"         first  in  Canada,  44. 
Manufactures  of  Canada,  227. 

"  New  Br  irsw.,  274. 

•*  Nova  Scatia.  261. 

**  Pr.  Ed.  Island,  282. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  12. 
Merchants  Company,  84, 40, 42, 47. 
Methodists,  14^  216,  27. 
MMitary  and  militia,  176. 

"       schools,  176. 
Mineral  products,  228,4, 
Missionaries,  first,  43, 48, 143, 210, 18. 
Mississippi,  discoveries  of  the,  69. 
Monument  to  Wolfe,  111-113, 137. 
'«  Montcalm,  112,3, 187 

«*  Brock,  159. 

"  at  Ste.  Foye,  168,9. 

Montreal  founded,  61. 

**       expeditions  against,  79, 84 
114,137. 
Municipal  institutions,  206, 211,18. 
Naval  captures,  1812-4, 174. 
New  England  Alliance,  66. 

"  <'       expedition,  248,4. 

Newspapers,  old,  210,11, 266. 
Normal  School  corner  stone,  196. 
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Normans  ^m*.  Northmen,  8, 284. 
2>f  orth-West  Company,  808. 
Nova  Sootia,  lliittory  of,  238. 
Ocenn  steamers,  197. 
Falilser'B  Act,  292. 
Parliament  I  louse  burned,  1%. 

"  buiUlinffHi  Ottawa,  199. 

"  ofEugIand,207. 

Parliamentary  government,  151,2. 
Partners,  tlie,  100,  49, 60, 58, 66, 69. 
I'atriotio  Fund,  198 
Pepperrell's  expedition,  88. 
Petition  of  Bight,  204. 
Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  18. 
Picts  and  Scots,  7. 
Plantagenets,  9. 
Political  divisions  of  B.  N.  A.,  281. 

"       di8CU88ions,  170, 180. 182. 
Population  of  Canada,  82, 183, 157. 
Pontiac's  canspiracy,  118. 
Post  olBce,  Canada,  177, 196, 228,9. 

"  New  Brunswick,  274. 

««  Newfoundland,  298. 

•*  Nova  Scotia,  261. 

"  Princo  Edward  Isl.,  282. 

Presbyterians,  146, 178,  214,5. 
Primogeniture,  law  of,  206. 
Printing,  art  of,  10. 
.Protestant  missionaries,  148, 212-18. 
iPublio  Works  Board,  192. 
<)uebec  Act  of  1774, 184,  206. 
Quebec,  expedition  against,  49,  78, 

108, 187. 

Suit  rents  composition,  276,7. 
ail  ways  of  Canada,  210, 228. 
**  New  Brunswick,  278. 

"  Nova  Scotia,  260. 

fiebellion,  Canadian,  of  1837, 185. 
'<  Losses  Bill,  196. 

Beoollets  Fathers,  43, 48, 145, 210,11, 
215. 

Reciprocity  Treaty,  196. 

Rectories,  fifty-seven,  178, 184. 

Reformation,  10. 

Religion  In  Canada,  spread  of,  144. 

Reform  parts  described,  181. 

Religion  of  the  Indians,  127. 

Representation  Act,  205. 

Resolntions,  Ninety-two,  182. 

Resources,  latent,  of  Canada,  209. 

Responsible  govornmout  iu  the  Pro- 
vinces, 191,4,  269. 

iRevenue  of  Canada,  151,  227. 

.Kevolntion  iu  England,  204. 

Revolution,  Americau,  135, 152, 292. 

Right  of  Search,  154. 

Riifhts,  Bill  of,  204. 

Roberval's  voyages,  28. 

Roman  Catholic  religion,  116,  184, 
182, 211,2. 

Roman  Cathollo  emancipation,  205, 

Romana  in  England,  7. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  9. 


Royal  government,  68. 

"    Institution,  L.  C,  154. 
Sachem,  Indian,  127. 
Saxons  in  England,  7, 
Schools,  military,  of  Canada,  175. 
Seal  of  Canada,  205. 
Seat  of  government,  191,6,8. 
Seigniorial  tenure,  80,  49,  60,  162, 

190.7,  206,  210. 
Selkirk's  colony,  808. 
Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  162. 
Shipping  of  Canada,  226. 
Slave,  fugitive,  204. 
Slaverv  abolished,  158, 206, 21?. 
Slave  trade,  origin  of,  16, 
Southern  States,  war  with,  200. 
Stamp  Act,  resistance  to,  135. 
StiMimors,  first  Canadian,  226. 
Sulpicicns,  212. 

Survey  of  Prince  Edward  Isl.,  276. 
Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara,  229. 
Tea  riot  in  Boston,  reasons  for,  136. 
Telegraphs  in  Canada,  229. 

••  New  Brunswick,  274. 

**  Newfoundland,  298. 

"  Nova  Scotia,  261. 

Totems,  Indian,  125. 
Trade  and  commerce,  225. 
Trading  disputes  in  New  France, 

12, 78,  81,  86. 91, 123.  801. 
Trappers,  white,  81. 
TreaHons,  statute  of,  204. 
Treaty,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  89, 172, 248. 

Ashburton,  Lord,  134, 269. 

Ghent,  167, 172. 

Paris,  122, 172,  206. 

Reciprocity,  162, 187. 

Kvawick,  82, 172, 244, 802. 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  50, 240. 

Utrecht,  85,  88, 172. 190, 244. 
"  Trent,"  seizure  of  the,  199. 
Trial  by  Jury,  205. 
Tudors,  the,  10. 
Union,  colonial,  65,  206,  246. 

"     of  the  provinces,  179, 189, 191. 
Universities,  198, 214, 221, 257,  272. 
Ursulines,  211,  222. 
Verazzani's  discoveries,  285. 
Victoria  Bridge,  197,8,  228 
Volunteers,  Canadian,  175,  200. 
Wales,  conquest  of,  10. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  199. 
Wampum,  Indian,  40, 126. 
War  party,  Indian,  126. 
Warriors  Indian,  124. 
War  of  1812, 166, 172,3. 
"    Queen  Anne's,  85. 
King  George's,  172 

"     William's,  172. 
Revolutions,  172. 
Seven  Years,  91,  97,  172,8,  260, 
291. 
Wars  alFcoting  Canada,  172. 
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Wan  In  Franw,  13. 

**      "  Sootlnnd,  9. 

*'    oftheUuHeH,  0. 
Wesleyauii.  8oe  MetLodleti. 


Wont  Indl*  Compftoy,  60, 61 
William  and  Mary.  204. 
Wittun«.'!;emot  8sxon,  207* 
W>andu(«.  fiee  ludianii. 


17.  Geographical  Beferenoes  to  Placet. 
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Abraham,  Plalni  of,  109. 

AoadiP,  name  of,  86, 260;  36,  86,  89, 

280, 260. 
Aeinoourt,  11. 

Aix  la  Chapplle.  See  Treaty. 
Alexandria  Jin  Virginia).  94,  250. 
Annapolis  (lioyal).  288.  244,  262. 
AntiooKti  Island,  27, 67. 
Asia.  14, 16, 17, 13. 
Azores  iRlands,  17,  26» 
Bacaleos,  28. 
Bahama  Islands,  20. 
Uaie  des  Chaleurs,  26,  262. 
Bannookburo,  9. 
Beauport,  108,  9, 168. 
Beausejour  fort,  250. 
iicaver  Dams,  101, 171. 
i  ^undaries  of  Brit.  Columbia,  806. 

Canada,  148, 149. 

Hudson  Bay,  208. 

New  Bmnswiok,  261. 

Newfouudlaiid,  288. 

Nova  Scotia.  281, 4. 

I'r.  Eilward  Isl.,  274. 

Vancouver  Isl.,  806. 
Boundaiy  rivers  of  Canada,  150. 
Breton,  Cape,  60,  89,  108,  286,  345. 
British  N.  America,  extent  of,  80, 82. 
Buffalo.  K.  Y.,  162, 174. 
Burlington  Heights,  166,178. 
Canaan,  Ancient,  18. 
Canada  discovered,  26. 

**       name  of,  Patron  Saint,  61. 
Canada,  geology  of,  149. 

*'        Upper,  settled,  151. 
Canary  Isles,  l8. 
Causo,  name  of,  244. 
Castle  of  St  Louis,  47. 
Cataraqui,  68,  68,  74,  76.      Se« 

Frontenao  and  Kingston. 
Cedars  rapids,  170. 
Cipango  (Japan),  17, 20. 
Chambly ,  89,  74, 187 ,  170, 186. 
Champlain  Lake,  89, 72, 114, 167. 

m  Vallev  87 

Chateangnay.  16%'l68',  6, 171. 
Cbedabucto,  sM9. 

ihjna,  route  to,  38. 68. 
hippowa,  166k  171, 2. 
hrysler'8  fkrm,  164, 6, 171, 8. 
od,  Cap«,  287. 
Gonneoticut,  78, 117, 186. 
Conoheohog,  Lake,  46, 129. 
Coulonge,  J4U(e,  42. 


Crown    Point.   86,  74,  96,  97,  103, 

107,187,140. 
Cuba.  21. 

Detroit,  74.  88, 90.  116, 167,  178,  4. 
Du  Quesno,  Fort,  92,  178.    (8oe 

Pittsburg.) 
Edward.  Fort,  06,  96,  98, 101. 
Knglaiid,  name  of,  8. 
Erie,  Fort,  160, 172. 

"     Lake,  60, 120, 150, 162, 167. 
Ferro  Island,  15,  18. 
Florida,  80,  88,  83. 
Franco,  Anoiput,  11, 12. 
Frodoric,  Fort  St.     (Crown  Poia.,) 
Frodericton,  265,  267. 
Froucli  Kivor,  44,  80, 150. 
Fronton  ao,  80.  97.  100,  104. 
Fundy  Bay,  8tJ.  287.  249. 
Gabaru!4  Itay,  name  of,  246. 
G&^vi  I'eninitula,  26,  62. 
Gaul,  Ancient,  11. 
Georgia,  State  of,  186. 
Georgian  Bay.  84.  44, 160. 
George  Lake,  68,  85,  87, 96,  99. 107 
Germany,  10, 
Gleufrarrv  cairn.  189. 
iialiiax,'249. 
llayti,  discovery  of,  21. 
Havana,  21. 

llocholaga,  28,  86.  42,  61, 131, 168 
Uudnou  Bay,<J4,  73,  77,  80,  86. 
Huron,  Lake,  44, 160. 
Illinois,  river,  69. 
Ireland,  conquest  of,  9. 
Iroquois  river.    See  Uicholieu. 
Isle  aux  Noix,  107, 114. 187. 166, 9 
Kingston,  158,  166,   170,   191.    S«« 

Cataraqui  and  Frontenao. 
Labrador,  18, 23, 291, 298. 
Lachine,  29, 84,  41, 46,  76, 118. 121. 
Lacolle,  160,6, 17L 
La  Galette. 
La  Heve,  86. 
I,<ako8  of  Canada,  160. 
La  Representation. 
Long  Sault.  68. 
Lottisbourg,  88,  100, 1, 106, 173,  31 « 

7,  260.    See  Ogdensburgh. 
Louisiana,  70,  88, 109, 122. 
Lundy's  Lane,  166, 171, 8b  > 

Mackenzie  River,  299. 
Magdalen  Islands,  276,  291. 
Maryland,  91, 94, 130. 
Massachusetts,  78,  84,  94,  186,  If  I. 
Malchedaeli  Bay,  44, 210. 
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MiciiiuMU  UKe,  US,  Ub,  117, 160. 
Miohilimacinau,  74,  118,  l(i7,  167. 
MlramioUi.  266. 
Mlfl.M<«sii>],i,  66,  67,60,  88. 
Mobile  tiottlud. 
Mohawk  vulloy,  97, 102. 
iaeograpliy  of  Cnnuda.  148,  9. 
"  Nova  8ci)tia,  238 

Now  Urunswiok.  261. 
I'rince  1<a1  ward  IH  .  274. 
Nowfoundlaiid,  282. 
liiidHOD  Hay,  2i)8. 
Vaticouvor  l.,804. 
Uritiuh  Columbia.  806. 
MoDtmoronoi.  FallH  of,  88, 108. 
Montreal  rattled,  61,  name  of,  28, 
61.  74, 86. 116, 161, 168, 171, 190. 
Mount  Uoyal.  28, 41. 
Navy  Inland,  186. 
Necctfsitv,  Fort,  98. 
NeUuu  I'Uver,  78.  80, 128, 
Now  Hniuawick.  25,  132. 190. 
Newfoundlaud,  22,  24,  8*,^,  85, 122. 
Now  Fi  aiico,  iiamo  of,  40, 89, 91. 
M  pw  Uamptdiire.  97, 
M  ewark  (NiiiiOfaru),  153,  210. 
n  ow  York.  23.  76.  78,  98, 101, 116. 
NiagaraFallii,  69, 120. 

"      Fort,  &c.,  74,  76, 90, 94, 106, 
168. 101-2. 170-8. 
I  ipiflsinK  Lako.  84.  66,  86. 
¥  ottawaaa;;a,  bay,  46. 
I'ova  Scotia,  (eoe  Aoadia),  86,  88, 

97, 190.  238. 
I'jrdensburg,  90. 101. 114, 16. 
Ohio  Valloy,  &c.,  89,  91, 94, 106, 121. 
Ontario  liBke.  46. 160. 
Orltiaiia  Isle,  27. 108-8. 

"       New,  167. 
Oswego,  74. 80,  86, 100, 106.  115, 181. 
Oswe^atohie.    &ee  Ogdonaburg.  95. 
Dttawa  Ulver,  44,  86,  151. 
I'alos,  18,  21.  84. 
Penetanguisliine,  44. 
rennsylvania,  91.  94. 107, 186. 
PdnobRCot,  86,  237,  241. 8. 
I'hoBnicians,  Ancient,  18. 
L'byaical  features  of— 

British  Columbia,  806. 
Canada.  148, 149. 
Hudson  Bay.  298-9. 
New  Brunswick.  261. 
Newfoundland.  288. 
Nova  Scotia.  284. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  276. 
.    Vancouver  Island,  805. 
Pittsburg,  94, 106, 120. 
riacentia,  246. 


Poiotlera,  0, 13. 

Tort  Uoval.  86,  87.  78.  80, 282, 288 

Tortugul,  18,  lb,'i\,  122. 

rrairioduChipn,  167. 

I'roscott  windmill,  188. 

Prince  Rdward  Ixlnnd,  240,  274. 

Prince  Uuport  Land,  299. 

(Quebec,  27,  82.  88.  86,  116.187,16?. 

yucenstown.  1.j6,  159, 170,8. 

(jiiintO.  Bay  of.  46, 130, 160, 

Hod  River  (of  thu  North).  214,200. 

Kicholien  nlvor,  89.  52,  87. 

liivt'rs  ol  CauHda,  149,  150. 

Kocky  Mountains.  87, 128,  211. 

buble,  Cuuo,  2i'>4. 

"     lHlaiu1.80.286. 
Sackett's  Harbour.  164. 6. 171. 
Suh'uonay  Uiver.  27.  29.  06,  140. 
8t.  Anthony  Falls,  69. 
Sto.  Claire.  Lako,  69, 120, 160, 
Sto  Croix,  8t5, 237,  268. 
Ste.  Foye,  55, 114, 168. 
St.  Helens.  lU. 

St.  John  (New  Brunswick),  268. 
St.  John  River  (New  Brun.).  237. 
St.  Johns  (Newfoundland).  100. 
St.  Joseph.  56. 157. 
St.  Lawrence  Riror,  140. 
St.  Malo.  24.  25,  48. 
8t  Maurice.  149. 
San  Salvador  Island,  207. 
Saratoga,  surrender  at,  141, 160. 
Samia.  name  of,  161. 
Saskatchewan.  128. 211.  200. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  66.  63,  66,  74, 116. 
Schenectady,  77. 100,  1. 
Simcoc  Lake,  84,  46, 127, 160. 
Southern  States,  94, 288. 
Stadaoona,  28. 
Stonoy  Crock,  161, 170, 
Superior  Lake,  66.  87, 160. 
Sydney.  See  Cape  Breton  Isl. 
Tadout>8ao,  84,  86,  47,  49.  74, 236. 
Ihamea  River  (U.  C.)  150, 162, 164. 
Three  Rivers,  86,  60,  68,  63,  74,  Ti, 

85, 132. 139. 
Ticonderqcra,  95,  99, 102, 106,  7, 187. 
Toronto.  74,  90, 161, 166. 
Trent  Kiver,  84. 153. 
Utrecht.    See  Treaty. 
Vancouver  Island,  304. 
Victoria.   See  Vancouver  Isl. 
Virginia,  91, 94, 1.30, 130. 141,  2, 180. 
Weiland  Canal.  179, 228. 
West  India  Company. 
William  Henry,  fort.  95. 9D.  101, 2. 
Wolfe's  cave  and  ravine,  109, 110. 
Wyoming,  massacre  at,  117. 
Yonge  Street  ikirmish,  186. 


I. 


AVPROXtMATB  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  MOHR  DIFFICULT 
FAENCH,  INDIAN,  AND  OTH£B  NAMES  IN  TUIS  UISTO^Y. 
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Ab-en-a'-quifl. 

A-ca-di-a. 

Acadie,  a-kacP-ee, 

Ad-i-ron'-dack. 

Aix-la-ChapelUe,  aJly'-la-s1ia-peP. 

Andrei,  afiw-dray. 

Algonquia,  al-gons^'kaif. 

Ar-kan'-sas,  or  ar'kau'saio', 

Aa-sin-uo-boino,  &7rotn'. 

BeaiiTfiirnoiii,  bo-har'-nwah. 

B(>auport,  ho'-vohr. 

Bienrille,  hee-ena-veel. 

Bosquet,  boa-keW. 

Breton,  hret'-toni, 

Cabot,  cdb'-o. 

Caen,  kah'-en. 

l^allidres,  kal'-le-yare. 

Cal'-u-met. 

Cariffnan,  ear'-een-yan. 

Cartier,  kar'-te-ay. 

Cataraqui,  ha-tchrdkf-wee. 

Chabot,  ahah'-bo. 

Chaubly,  sham'-blee. 

Champigny,  sham'-pin'yee. 

Champlain,  ahaum'-planj. 

Cliarlemagno,  sharv-mang. 

Oharlevoix,  aharl-leh-vwa', 

Chataauguay,  8ha-to-ge^, 

Ofaattes.  ahat. 

Chauvoau,  aJtato'-voh  or  aho-vo'. 

Chauvin,  shaw'-vaw  or  ako'-vanf, 

Colbert,  koP-behr. 

Colignd,  koP-een-yap, 

Condd,  kon'-day. 

ContreoQBur,  kcW'tre-keur. 

Corteroal,  kor-tay-ray'-cU. 

Courcelles,  koor'-ael. 

Coureur  du  bois,  koo^-reur  du  bwa*. 

Coutume  de  Paris,  koo'-chume  de 

par'-ee, 
D'Aillebonst,  dah'-ye'boo. 
D'Argonson,  dar'-zhon-sow» 
D'Avaugour,  davMJo'-goor. 
Dea  Meuolles,  day-mew'-el. 
Jpieskau,  de^-ea'-ko. 
Doublet,  dooib'-lay. 
Duohesnau,  dv^'tkefn^, 
Du  Quesne,  diie-kehnf, 
Elgin,  el-ghin. 
Etcb'-e-mins. 
Fen-e-lon,  or  fen'-e-Umg. 
Gabarus,  gaiy-Orrooa. 
Galissioniere,  ga-lia'-e-on-yare 
(iasp^,  g<u/-pay. 
Getf-o-a. 
Gbent,  or  ^ofv. 

G  rav*,  Dupont,  due-pongs^  grorvayK 
Grosellidres,  gro'-aet-e-yare. 
llayti,  Tuiy'-tee, 
Hen''ne'pm. 
Ei<er^o-gVpb-io*< 


Hoohelaga,  ho-shfi-lah'-ga,. 

Iroquois,  ee'-rO'Quay. 

Isle  aux  Noix,  eel-o-ntoah', 

Joliette,  zhol'-ee-yet. 

Jonquidre,  zhonk'")'yare. 

La-bra-dor, -rforc*.  - 

li&chlne,  la-aJieen', 

Lacolle,  la-koP. 

Lafontaine,  Ichfon'-tenr, 

li&uzon,  lau'-zow, 

La-val'. 

Lescarbot,  leh-aca/r'-bo. 

Longiieuil,  lohng-gay'-ee 

Lomoine,  leh-mtooin', 

Ldvis,  lay'-vee,  •   ■ 

Maisonneu  vo,  mat/'-Aon'-nev. 

Marquetto,  mar-kcV. 

Mazarin,  maz'-ar-a/iTt^. 

M69r,  may'-zee. 

Michigan,  mish'-e-gan. 

Micb-n-i-mao'-i-nac,  misJi» 

Miramichi,  mir-Ormi-she'. 

Montcalm,  mont'-kafim. 

Montmagny,  mont'-mari'yee. 

Montmorency,  mont-moh-rahna-ae^  i 

Monts,  mohm'. 

Morin,  mohr-ahnaf, 

Nip'-pi-sing. 

Perrot,  per-ro. 

Pon'-ti-ao. 

Poutrincourt,  poof-trahw^hoor, 

Prairie,  prayr-ee. 

f  rideaux,  preed?-o, 

Frerost,  preh-vof, 

Baleigh,  roi^/j^. 

Razillai,  ra-zee-yay'. 

Richelieu,  reeaJv-el-yue. 

Rividre  da  Loup,  reev'-ydre-dw4kfaf 

Roberral,  rob'-er-vahl. 

Ste.  Croix,  aahnt-kroh'-wah, 

Ste.  Foye,  aahnt-Jkoah'. 

St.  Maurice,  aahnt-mavJIr-ee^ . 

Sas-katch'-e-wan. 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  a&-adhnt-fnar*-ea, 

Sal'-a-berry. 

Schuyler,  aky-ler. 

Tadoussac,  tad'-ooa-aae. 

Talon,  to-low. 

Tecimiseth,  te-cum'-ae?^.  ' 

Ti-con-de-ro'-ga. 

Tollier,  toP-yay.  ^'■ 

Tonti,  tohnP'tee. 

Troyes,  tro'-wah. 

Turenne,  iu-ren', 

Utrecht,  you'-trekt, 

Vancouver,  van-koo'^ 

Varennes,  vcih-ren'. 

Vaudreuil,  voh  drah'-yet. 

Ventadour,  vahn'-ta-aoor 

Ves-pu'-ci-us,  ae-ua. 

Voltaire,  vol'taref. 
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